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PREFACE. 



The present publication consists of two parts. In the 
first 'part a close comparison has been attempted of the 
French and English Syntaxes, and while the principles 
common to both languages have been but slightly 
touched upon, considerable stress has been laid on 
the idiomatic structure of French. 

The changes introduced, in 1877, by the French 
Academy, in the use of accents and the spelling of 
compound and foreign words, have been carefully noted, 
and numerous Exercises added, with a view of im- 
pressing the Eules more deeply on the student's 
memory. To meet the requirements of the case, it 
has been found necessary to make those Exercises 
consist chiefly of detached sentences ; but care has 
been taken that each sentence should contain some 
interesting thought, or convey useful information. 
Common-place and meaningless phrases have been 
altogether excluded. 

The second part includes one hundred easy pieces 
for rendering into French (Anecdotes, Historical Facts, 
&c.), each requiring half an hour of preparation. 

A Complete Vocabulary has been placed at the end 
of the volume. 

V. Kastner. 
London, October, 1882. 
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ELEMENTS OF 

FRENCH COMPOSITION. 

PABT I. 

COMPAEISON OF THE FEENCH 
AND ENGLISH SYNTAXES. 



X.-^Z]itrodactlo]i. 

1, I. The French and English Alphabets axe the same ; 
but in French w is always a Consonanti y always a 
Vowel. 

2. n. Cciptto^L^t^s are used more sparingly in French 
than in English. 

(1) Write with a Small Letter : 

(a) The Personal Pronoan Je (=1). 

(h) Adjeotives and Verbs derived from Proper Nonns, as : Un 
livre frangais, a French book ; franciser, to Frenchify, 

(c) Common Nomis expressing a title, rank, &o., when 

placed immediately before a Proper Nomi, as : La reirie 
Victoria, le g^niral Oa/ribaldi, le docteur Nilaton. 

(d) The months of the year and the days of the week. 

{e) The Kmneral Adjectives used after the names of kings, 
popes, Ac., to mark the order of snccession, as : Henri 
quatrOf Henry the Fourth ; Jacques premier, James the 
First, (&c. Except Cha/rleS'Qu,int and Bimte-Qmnt, 

Eem, — In French, as in English, it is more usual, in this case, 
to make use of Boman numerals, thus:— Henri IF, 
Cha/rles X. 

lOimente of 7r. Comp. ^ 
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(3) The AdjeotiTes frand, ■alat, See,, are spelt with a Capital 
Letter when they enter into the composition of a Proper Nonn« 
•e: H&Mri U Qromd, la rue Saint-HonorS, la Saint- Jewn (mid« 
•nmmer) ; but toAnt Jea/rit taint Pierre, &o,, are spelt with a 
•mallf. 

(8) Historical Names nsed as Oommon Noons retain the 
Capital Letter, as: — C^ett un Aope,un EaeuUvpe, un Homdreg 
bnt popnlar Dramatic Characters nsed in the same sense are 
usually written with a Small Letter: C'est un tartufe, un 
ioiiet un ecapin* 

3^ m. The same Points or Stops are to be found in 
both languages, and their uses differ but slightly. 

(a) The Comma (,) is to be omitted before the Conjunction cmd, 
at the end of an enumeration, as : II itudie le grec, le latin, U frcuu 
gait et VaXl&mwnd. 

(b) A quotation, however short it may be, is always introduced 
by a Colon (:), never by a Comma. 

(c) The Dash ( — ) is never placed after a Colon. We use it to 
show that another person is going to speak. 

{d) Until lately, a Hyphen was invariably placed between 
the word trh (-very) and the accompanying Adjective. The 
French Academy has now abandoned that practice, and advises 
us to write trit grand, trit aimalle, &o,, without the Hyphen. 

(a) The Hyphen has further been suppressed in the following 

words: 

Un aoompte, an instalment ; pi. des acomptes. 

Un autodaffe, an auto-da-fe ; pi, des autodaf^s. 

Une oontrebasse, a counter-bass ; pi, des contrebasses. 

And in most of the compound nouns beginning 

with oontre. 



Also in: 



Conrtepolnte, counterpane ; liawreaao, knapsack ; 
outrepasser, to exceed ; pasaepoll, edging or 
braidy and paaseport, a passport. 



M IV. All French Nouns are either Masculine or 
Feminine ; but Pronouns admit of the Neuter Gender. 
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The fonnal aoknowledgment of the ezistenee of a Venter 
Oender in Frenchi which throws so mach light apon the con- 
strnction of Pronouns, is qnite recent. Twenty-five years ago 
French grammarians recognized two genders only, the Masculine 
and Feminine. We wonder now how they could call ce a Mas- 
culine Pronoun, in sentences like the following : C'est vrai (it is 
true), and still more in : C*e»t une dame (it is a lady). 

5. Y. No traces of the Dual Number are to be found in 

Modem French. 

Although the English language cannot be said to have three 
Numbers, as some languages have, yet many traces or remains of 
the Bual Vumber are to be found in it. For instance, when the 
Comparative is used instead of the Superlative, in speaking of two 
persons or things, that construction is a relic of the Dual Number. 
80 are the words both, either, neither, whether, 4"^., and such 
phrases as ecLch other, used instead of one omotlher, when speaking 
of two. In Old French we can detect a few traces of the Dual 
Number, but none whatever are to be found in Modem French. The 
Superlative is to be used whether you speak of two or twenty ; 
both is often left untranslated, or an equivalent phrase substituted; 
either,„or and neither,., nor are respectively to be translated by 
<m...ou, ni,.,ni, viz., or.„or, nor.„nor. In short, when you write 
in French, use the same construction in speaking of two, as you 
would in English in speaking of three or more. 

S, VI. French Nouns have no Case-endings; a few 
Pronouns have retained a special termination for the 
Objective Case, but the Possessive Case has altogether 
disappeared. 

Bern. — Bont is not the Possessive Case of the Relative Pronoun, 
like whose in English. The erroneous assimilation of those two 
words is calculated to lead to the greatest confusion, and to 
make errors of translation almost unavoidable. See, on that sub- 
ject, the chapters on Relative Pronouns and Pronominal Adverbs, 

7« Yn. The Parts of Speech are the same in both 
languages. 
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8. Yin. The chief quality of the French Langaage is 
clearness. 

To insure oleamess, we express or repeat many wor^ omitted 
in English, for instance : — 

(a) The Belative Prononns and the Conjunction that (— qne), 
00 often understood in English, are always expressed in French, 
as: — L'liomme que i'oi wi hier, the man I saw yesterday; je eroia 
que V0U8 a/oez raison, I think you are right. 

(b) The two Articles, the Demonstrative and Possessiye Ad« 
jectives, &o., are usually repeated before every Noun, as: Mes 
f teres et mes sosv/rsi eea hommea et eemfemmes. 

(c) The Personal Pronoun must be repeated before every Verb, 
when its omission would make the meaning of the sentence in tlis 
least doubtful. 

(d) With a few exceptions, to be noted subsequently, Prepositions 
are repeated before every Noun. 

(e) Conjunctions are either repeated before every Sentence, or 
their place is supplied by their substitute qua («= that). (See Chapter 
on Conjwnctians.) 

(/) Lastly, words spelt with the same letters, but having several 
meanings, are often distinguished from one another by means of 
AceerUs, as : — a (s has), d (= to) ; la (a the, her), Zd (s there) ; 
ou (ss or), o& (s where), &c. 

C&f.— Other ways of Becnring the all-important qnality of cleamefls will be 
pointed out hereafter ; but we cannot leave this subject without leoom* 
mending the learner to mindL tlie Aecents in I^enclt, asnoi 
only the sounds of words, but their meanings too, are often changed whea 
the right accents are not put at the right place. 

Nouns and Verbs ending in dffe were spelt with an Aente 
Accent (6) till 1877. They must now be spelt with a Grave 
Accent (d), as :— La eolUget je jgroUge^ fabrige, &c* 



XX. — ^The Article. 

L There are two Articles in French, as in English* 
9, viz.: the Definite Article, le^ la^ les (=the), and the 
Indefinite Article, un^ une (=a, an). The latter is used 
in the Singular only. 
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The 80-called Partitive Article is a prodnet of the imagina- 
tion of grammarians. Du and des are no more original words in 
French than don*t or His are in English. Du eqnals de -f le, and 
is the result of a contraction of the Preposition de and the Article 
Id. J)e» equals de + Us. 

10. II. The Definite Article is omitted in French in 
a few cases where it is expressed in English, and ex- 
pressed in French in many cases where it is omitted 
in English. 

To acquire a complete mastery of the rules relating to the 
Article, it should be remembered that Common Nouns may be used 
in three senses, viz. : (1) a General Sense (including the whole 
species or genus), as : Man is mortal; hooks ore ikseful, &o. ; (2) a 
Beflnlte or Determinate Sense (having certain limits of signi- 
fication), as: My hook, the hook I use, &c.; (3) a Partitive 
Sense (denoting a part or portion of anything), as: I have some 
hooks ; we have eaien cherries, %,e, some cherries^ 

11. ni. Nouns used in a General Sense take the De- 
finite Article in French, whether they take it in English 
or not, as : — 



hommss sages ne sefient pas aux hypocrites* 
Wise men do not trust hypocrites. 



12. IV. Nouns used in a Definite or Determinate Sense 
keep the Definite Article in French when they 
have it in Enghsh. Moreover, when such Nouns are 
preceded, in English, by a Possessive Adjective ^ that Ad- 
jective is translated into French by the Definite Article^ 
whenever the change can take place without taking any- 
thing away from the clearness of the sense, as : — 

She held an orange in Iter hand, 
£120 Unait wm orcmge d la main. 
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13, y. The FarHHvs Senss is usually expressed in 
French by means of the Preposition de, which is to be 
followed by the Definite Artiole if the Sentmes is 
affirmative f and if there is no Adjective before the Noun. 
Should either of those conditions happen not to be ful- 
filled, the Preposition de is used without the Article, 

JTcA de Venere, I have some ink. 

•Tot das plwnea (dett^de + les), I have Bome pens, 

but — 

Je n^ai pas d'ener^, I have no ink, 

Tai a^weellentei i>ZumM, I have capital pens. 

Notice that we say: Twi dea plumes emcellentes, although 
we must say : J'oi A*e»eellentes plumes, because, in the first in- 
stance, the Adjective is placed alter the Noun. 

When the Noun is nnderstood, the suppression of the Artide 
also takes place before the Adjective, as: J'en ai vu d*a/utrest 
and not des cbutres, 

Oba. 1. In the apparent exceptions to this rule, dea bona 
mots, dea Jeunea vena, the Adjective and Noun are 
to be considered as a compound Noun. 

Oba. 2. In sentences like the foUowing : — Je ne wme oi pas 
donnS de Vckrgentpow que wtus le dipensie% si soitement 
(I have not given yon money to spend it so foolishly), the 
negation, though placed before the verb, does not bear 
upon the Partitive Noun. The meaning is : I gave yov, 
some money, amd that money you ought not to have spent 
so foolishly ^ 

14, VI. Abstract Nouns take the Article like other 
Nouns, as : — 

^*e»eellenee n*est jamais aeeordie d Vhomme que eomme 
la r4eompense da trajwUh 

Excellence is never granted to man, bat as the reward 
of labour. 
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15* Vn, Things of which there is bat one of the kind, 
in creation, as, soleil (sun), lune (moon), terre (earth), 
&o,, take the Definitive Article in both languages, ex- 
cept Dim (God), which takes it in neither : del (heaven) 
and enfer (hell), which do not take the Article in Eng- « 
lish, take it in French. 

The names of the Days of the week aie often preceded by the 
Definitive Article, as i^Twu U$ lundia, every Monday. 

Observe that in stioh phrases as la Satnt-Jean (Siidsommer), 
la Woel (Christmas), la Salat-Mieliel (Siichaelmas), the Femi- 
nine Article is nsed, although the Nouns are Masculine : this is 
because the word fits is understood :— La Saint-Jiiehel is a con- 
traction for lafite de saint Micheh 

16. YUL Among Proper Nouns, names of Persons and 
Toums do not take the Article, unless they are preceded 
by an Adjective, as: — Cesar, Rome, Alexandre; but, 
la puissante ilisaheth, Vancienne Alexandrie, 

(1) A few names of Persons and Towns, which were originally 
Common Nouns, have retained the Article, as:— L0 HAvre, Ls 
Caire^ Le Puy. When preceded by the Preposition de or d, the 
contraction it^eB place in names of Towns, but not in names of 
Persons, as : — II va aa Cwire, Je reviens da Hdvre.-^Dsma/ndsM 
d Ls Tellier, Les auvrss de Le Batteux, 

(2) When Names of Persons are preceded by an AppeUativa 
Noun, as Captain Johnson, Dr, EdivardSf etc., it is usual, in Bng- 9% 
Ush, to write the Appellative Noun with a capital letter and to 
suppress the Article. In French, the Appellative Noun is spelt 
with a small initial letter, and the Article is put before it, as : — 

Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary were both daughters 

of King Henry VIII. 
La reine Misabeth et la reine Marie itaient, toMtes les 

deiMtJiUee du roi Henri VIII. 

Observe the use of the Definite Article before Appellative Nouns, 
even in the Vocative Case, as : — Monsiew le Maire, Mr. Mayor, 
Monsieur le Comte, Madame la Comtesse. 
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The following sentence xb a very good iliostration of an idiomatio 
use of the Hnral of the Article in French. 

Le mfime roi qui gat employer lea Condi, lea Twenne, Us 
Lwoemhowrg, lea Criqui, lea Catinat et lea Villwra dans ses ann^s, 
lea Colbert et lea Louvoia dans son cabinet, ehoisit lea Racine et 
Ua Boileau pour 6crire son histoire ; lea Boaauet et lea F4nelon ponr 
instruire ses enfants ; lea Fl^chier, lea BowrdaXoue et lea MaaailUm 
ponr rinstmire Ini-mdme (Mcuwry). 

The Proper Nouns are not used here as Common Nouns, but 
retain their individual meaning. The Article is merely used to 
give more vividness to the Sentence. It might be suppressed 
without altering the meaning. 

17i IX. Names of Countries, Continents, large Islands, 
Provinces and Shires (D^partements) take the Definite 
Article, as : — la France^ VAm&ique, la Bretagne, le 
Surrey^ &c. 

Except Countries which derive their names from their capitals, 
as : — ^Tunis, Tripoli, .Ac. Le Hanovre follows the general rule. 

If used as Adjectives, as in i—VHiatoire de Frcmee (French 
history), Names of Countries lose the Article. After the Preposition 
de (=:from), the Article may be either expressed or omitted, but a 
few Names of Countries retain the Article under any circumstance, 
such are : — Le PSrou, le C/u2t, le Briail, le Bengalee le Japcm, 

Small or very distant islands do not take the Article, as :— 
Jeraey, Malte, Madagaacau In doubtful cases place the word ile 
(= island) before the Proper Noun, as : — Uile de Chypre, 

The Names of Mountains and Bivers take the Article as in 
English, and retain it under any circumstances, as : — Lea Vina dn 
Bhin» Lea glaciera dea Alpea* 

18i X, Any Part of Speech, when used as a Noun, 

admits of the Definite Article, as : — 

Le becm (the beautiful) ; le hoire et le manger (eating and drink- 
ing) ; lea ai, lea mwia, lea cour, 

0&#.— The purport of the Article is not so much to show that the word it 
accompanies is a Noun, as to Indicate that snoh word plays the part of 
a Nonn in the Sentence, accordingly: 
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19* XI. The Definite Article must be omitted before 
every Noun used as a substitute for some other Fart of 
Speech. 

It freqaently oootnrs, in Frenoh as well as in English, that Ab- 
stract Noons oonstmed with the Preposition okvec (with) or sans 
(without) keep the place of Adverbs of Manner, as i^-avec eowrage 
(ss courageously), &o. 

In such cases : 

(a) Use no Article at all if the Noun is not qnalified. 

(b) Use the Indefinite Article (tm, une) if the Noon is accom- 
panied by an Adjectiye. 

(c) Use the Definite Article (le, la, lea) or the Demonstrative Ad- 
jective (cet, cette) if the signification of the Noon is limited either 
by a Relative sentence or another Noun in the Possessive 
case, as: — 

Mle s^est eaprimie cwec grdce, she expressed herself gracefully. 
Elle s*est essprimde avec une grdce eha/rmante. 
EUe s^est exprim4e a/vec la grdce or oette grdce giM vous lui con- 
nofissez, 

20t ^TT. The Definite Article is never used emphatically 
in French, to mark the pre-eminence of an individual 
over others of the same class. 

Beisttke^poeioStheage^Bhovld, be translated: CPest lo pre- 
mier, or le melUeor, or le seiil poHe de notre Spoqybe. 

21. Xin. No article is used in French before Numeral 
Adjectives placed after the Noun they qualify, as : — 

Charles ^premier, Henri huit, Chapiire cinq, 
Charles tbe First, Henry the Eight, &c. 

But we shonld say, as in English, when the Adjective precedes 
the Noun : 

J»e premier chopi^tf, la quatriime paget d»* 
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22, XJY. In speaking of Nouns of Weight or Measure, 
the French inyariably use the Definite Article, as : — 

/• vendi num hU d Ks thilltnsrt to hoi$»eau ; 
I Bellmy oom at aiz shillings a boaheL 

23, Xy, In speaking of portions of Time, the French 
make use of the Preposition par (» by), instead of the 
Indefinite Article, as : — 

JHttfironci par iour, ten wliiiHwg ff % daj« 

24, XYI. The Indefinite Article is nsually omitted in 
French before Nouns placed in apposition, as : — 

n a ^Uf^it chevalier, honneur gWil m4Htaii Hen, 

He has been made a knight, an honour he well deserved. 

25, XVn. Suppress the Indefinite Article before cent 
(s a hundred) and mUle (= a thousand). 

MlUloB and BUIllard (» 1,000 millionB) take the Article and 
13ie PrepoBition ae after them, as :— 

Vn minion de/miiM vaui unpeu moim de queurante nUUe 
liw«$ eterling, 

25, XYin. Do not translate the Indefinite Article 
placed in English (1) before the second AccusaJtive, 
governed by the Verbs of making or calling^ and (2) 
between the verb to be and a Noun in the Singular ex- 
pressing rankf eituaHon, state, country , or any distinctive 
mark, as : — 

(1) Le roi Va fait wmU ; 

The king made him a count. 

(2) Je euis Frangaii, mon pbre €$t mideein ; 

I am a Frenchman, my father is a doctor. 
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(1) When the Demonstrative Neater ee is used instead of a 
Personal Pronotm, the Article is to be need in Frenoh as in 
English: 

Ceit un officUr, he is an officer.- 

(2) The Article is also to be nsed when the Noon following the 
yerb toheiB acoompanied by an Adjective, as :— 

Bon frir0 0gt un ewceHUni prqf088&ur, 

27t XIX. In Eaxlamative Sentences beginning by v^hat 
(= qjiA) tbe Article is omitted in French : 

What a man I qvslhonwMl 

When the Verb is expressed in English, the Oonjruwtloii q«« 
is to be inserted in French, as : — 

What a fine country Italy is I 
Qtttfl hea,u]pa/yB que VltaMe I 

Ox— 

Le "beaujpayB que VltaUe I 

28t XX. The Indefinite Article, which in English 
follows the Indefinite Adjective such (= tel) and the 
Adverb so, modifying an Adjective, is to be placed before 
these two words in French, as: — 

Mr. such a one, Monsieur on tel, 
8o great a man, Vn ai grand homme, 

29. XXI. In Proverbs and Enumerations the Article 

is often omitted in French, in order to impart more 

rapidity to the Sentence, as : — 

Contentement pasge richease. 

buoedSffortune, honnewrs^ rienne j^owmt le sati^aire* 

30, XXII. When the Adverb jamais is placed emphati- 
cally at the beginning of a Sentence, the following 
Noun nsoally loses the Article, as :^ 
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Jamais jiute n^aitendit la grdee de Dieu ovee plug de eonfiance 
^ssnet). 

Never did a righteous man expect the grace of God with more^ 
coxifidenoe. 

31t XXin. In French as in English a Genitive Singular is 
occasionally nsed in colloquial language to describe the 
class to which an individual belongs. In such case the 
Indefinite Article is omitted in French, as : — 

A monster of a man, a/n fiKmstre d'homme, cf. L. MonstrwU' 
mviUeris (Plant). 

32. XXIV. The Article, Definite or Indefinite, is re- 
peated in French before each of the several Nouns con- 
nected by Conjunctions, whether repeated or not in 

English: — 

Bea frdrea et ses acsttrs 4tauieni iei^ 
HjB brothen and sisters were here* 



XZX. — ^Tbe Noun. 

33« I. Among Proper Nouns, Names of Countries^ Con* 
tinmts, etc., admit of the mark of the Plural (s), but 
Names of Persons remain invariable : — 

(a) Les deux Am^riques, lea Deua-SicUea, 
(h) Les detLX Comeillet lea deux Badne, 

(1) Observe, however, that well-known Historical name*, afr 
lee Bonrbons, les Stuarts, &o., usually take an s. 

(2) In French, as in English, Proper Nouns of Persons are used 
as Common Kouns, as lea Homireaf i.e., poets of the merit of 
Homer, &o. Such Nouns retain the capital letter, but take » 
like all other Common Nouns. This construction is the same in 
both languages : — 

Lea Moliirea et lea Shakeapecurea sont rcwea* 
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(3) Names of Aafhors nsed to designate the books thoy have 
urittea take the mark of the Plural. 

JTai dews Virgiles dans ma MbZiot^gtM. 
I have two Yirgils in my library. 



34f n. Names of foreign origin usually retain their 
original form of the Plural until they have been 
thoroughly assimilated. 

As might be expected, a great deal of imcertainty exists in the 
spelling of foreign words, but the following points were settled 
by the French Academy in their Diotionaiy of 1877* 

(1) Vonns of BnffUsli origin. 

(a) Qentleman, lad/y, aZ(2«rman, toryf iKl><Vi cmd dandy^ are 
still considered as Jbrexgn, and retain their English 
Plural z^QenUement ladies, ^e, 

(5) BauilwaAf, tramway, ttmnel, and villa, present no difficulty 

as they take • in both languages* 

(3) Vomis of ZtaUan oiiffln. 

(a) Bravo, earhonaro, dilettante, and ZosorofM, retain their 
original Plural, i.e., des hravi, des carbonari, des 
dilettanti, des Zasoront. 

(6) AndoMte, casino, concerto, and oratorio, take an • :^-de8 

concertos, Sso. 

(o) Solo is invariable, des solos yet the Academy aoknow- 
ledges that many people write solos or soU in the 
Plural, and does not formally oondenm that spelling. 

» 

(8) Vomia of Ziatln orlffln. 

(a) Memento (memorandum) is invariable. 

(b) Minimum, masnmum, and postulatwn (postulate), form 

their Plural in a as in Latin. 

(e) AUbi, aXl4lma, ap<urt4 (aside), h4n4dicUi (grace, blessing), 
deiflcit^ facsimile (reproduction), giUproquo (blunder)t 
and vivai (hurrah) take an •• 
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35f in. The number of Compound Nouns written in two 
words (with a Hyphen) has been considerably reduced 
of late. See § 8. 

(1) Sudh Noons as now are spelt in one word as aeompU (install 

ment), aviodafS (anto-da-fe), <fco., offer no longer any 
difficulty, as they are always spelt with a. 

(2) The following Nouns, which are of frequent oooorrenoe, are 

often wrongly spelt. 

(a) Porte-monTiaie (purse) is to remain invariable : — des porte- 

monnaie. 

(b) Tinibre-poste (postage stamp) takes an s after the fir$t 

part of the word; Terre-plein (platform), after the 
second :— des timbres-poste, des terre-pleins. 

(c) Blcmc-aeing (signature in blank) takes two m : — des hlanes- 

$eigns, 

96t IV. Collective Nouns or Nouns of Multitude^ though 
singular in form, are often considered as Plural Nouns 
in English. It is not so in French. Collectiye Nouns 
require the Verb, Adjective, Pronoun — ^in short, every Part 
of Speech connected with them to be in the Singular, 
as:— 

The ministry liav« resigned. Le ministh-e a donnS ta d^Usion. 
The nobility of Bome are his (8hak.). La nohUese de BofM M 
eat divouie. 

French grammarians commonly distinguish GeMroL-CdUctwe 
and Pofrtitive'ColXecHve Nouns, and add that Partitive-CoUective 
Kcuns sometimes govern the Plural. This distinction is useless. 
The so-called Partitive-CoUective Nouns, as will be seen in the 
Chapter on Indefinite Pronouns, are Nouns used as Adjectives^ and 
consequently deprived of the power of acting as Subjects of Verbs. 
In the sentence. Tine foule de gens le pensent (a lot of people think 
so), pensent is not put in the Plural, because foule is a Partitive- 
CoUective, but because the real Subject is gens, a Plural Noun. 
As for the phrase foule de, it is merely a substitute of, or equivalent 
for an Adjective corresponding to many or very momy. 
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37. y. Both Proper and Common Nouns are often 
OftUed upon to play the part of Adjectives of Quality 
in the Sentence, either hecanse the correspondmg Ad- 
jectives do not exist in the langnage, or for the sake of 
variety. 

This principle applies to both languages : indeed, it applies to 
any language. 

When we say, a vow« of htouM (Lat. vas aereom), the Noon 
hfimze abdicates, so to speak, his SnbstantlTal nature, to play the 
part of an Adjective quali^ing the word vate. 

In English there are two ways of showing that a Noun is play- 
ing the part of an Adjectiye. The first, and most usual, is to plaoa 
it where the Adjective would be placed, viz. before the other Nouttt 
as !— il silver chain. The second is to place it after the Noun and 
to use the Preposition o/, as :— ^1 chain of tiZt^sr. 

Of those two constructions, the former is wholly unknown in 
French. We always say : wm ehcdne d^argent, never una argent 
ehaine. 

Nouns used instead of A^Jeetlvaa of Quality mostly 
express: — 

(1) The material of which a thing is made, or the oontents 
d a thing, as : — Une coupe d'or (a gold cup), un verre de trin (a 
glass of wine), 

(2) OrtfflB, as: — La toile d*IrUmde (Irish linen), le vin 
d^Etpagne (Spanish wine), &o, 

(3) BestlnatloA, as : — Un verre d inn (a wine-glass), une saUe 
a manger (a dining-room), &o. 

Notice that in the last case we use the Preposition 4 instead 
of de. 

With Nouns expressing the material of which a thing is made, 
we sometimes use the Preposition en instead of de. 

Bemember that in all cases Noons nsed as Adjectives 
bse the Article. 
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ZV. — A^JeottTOB of Quality. 

N.—- All Bales relating to the Adjective of Quality apply eqaally 
to the Verbal Adjective and the Participle Past used without 
auxiliary. 

38^ I. Adjectives of Quality agree in Gender and 
Number with the Noun to which they refer, as :— 

Un bon Ztvrd, une bonne plume, Ces plwnes »ont 
bonnes. 

If the Adjective qualifies more than one Substantive, it is to be 
pat in the Plural, as :— 

LiLcie et Henrietie iont aimables. 

If the Substantives are of different gender, put the Adjective in 
the Masculine :— 

Chofl'lotte et Lion sont oh^Usante, 

Tet, if the Substantives are synonymous, or nearly so, the Ad- 
jective might agree with the last, as : — 

n a monM un eot^rogd, wm intrSpidiU itonnamie. 

In this case it is better not to put a Gonjanctlon between 
the two Nouns. 

22am.— (1) Many words used to express colowr in French are 
really Substantives, and the phrase de la couleur de is 
understood before them, as :-rde« rubcms ceHse^ i.e. dee 
ruhans de la couleur de la cerise. They, of course, re- 
main unchanged. 

(2) When two Adjectives are used to express wne colour, 

1^: un« itoffe hrun fonc6 (a dark brown material), 

both remain in the Singular, the second modifying 
the first, which is then treated as a Noun, with d^un 
understood. 

39 n. Adjectives of Quality are usually placed after 
the Noun in French, but the following generally stand 
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before: — bon, mauvais, mSchant, — heau^ joli^ viLain^ — 
jmne, vieux, — wt, — petit^ grand, gros, vaste, long. 

Although other Adjeotiyes may be found before the Noon, yon 
will be safe in patting the following inyariably after it : 

(a) Those that express nationality, as : — ^Un cheval a/ngloM, 

{b) Those that express eolonr, as : — ^Da papier hlwnc, 

(c) Those that express Bbape, as :— Un chapeau rond, 

(d) Adjectiyes qualified by words or phrases depending on them, 
nnless it be the Adyerbs pins, molna, trds, fort, al and blen. 

(e) Participles when nsed as Adjectiyes, and Adjectiyes in ear 
derived from VerbSi as : mentev/r, enchanteurt &o. 

Moreoyer, when there are two Adjectiyes nsed with the same 
Konn, you may sometimes put them before the Noun, but you 
can neyer do wrong by putting them after. 

If there are more tban two adjectiyes, they must follow the 
Noun. 



40t in. In several cases the meaning of Adjectives 
varies with the place they occupy in the Sentence, as :— 

Un homme bon, a kind man* . 



Tin bon homme, a simple, easy 

Un grand homme, a greca 

fnoLfi. 
Un brave homme, a hind <md 

obliging man, 
Une certalne punition, some 

hind of punisTvment, 
Un ffalant homme, a perfect 

gentleman. 
Un bonndte homme, on Twnest 

Un. pauvre homme, a pitifid, 

wretched fellow, 
Un firas air, a hind of likeness, 
Un trlete liyre, a paltry booh. 

Elements of 7r. Oomp. 



Un homme errand, a tall man, 

Un homme brave, a courageous 

man, 
Une punition oertalne, a cer^ 

tain pimishment, 
Un homme gralant, a ladies* 

man, 
Un homme bonndte, a polite 

man, 
Un homme pauvre, an tm- 

peeunious man. 
Un air fans, a deceitful looK 
Un liyre trlste, a sad^ melan* 

choVg booh^ 
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41i IV. AdjeotiveB may be used as Sabstantiyes by 

prefixing an Article. 

In ipeaking of Veraons, the Adjeotiye may be used sabstan- 
tively both in the Singular and Plural, as : le sage, v/n imprudeTit, 

In Ipeaking of Tbinffti in the Singular only, as :^ 
L« bean et U vral sont insSpwrdblet. 

42« V. Adjectives of Quality are occasionally used as 
Adverbs, in which case they remain invariable, as:— 

Alas, iaid I, he has paid dear, very dear for his whistle. 

(Franklin.) 

mia9 1 dit-je, il a^ayS oUer, lUn otkev poi*r son sifflet. 

Suoh an : 

aas (low) in pwUf ba«, as i^Ne parlez pas si bae. 
Son (nice) in swdvr hon, as:— Oes fleurs sentent bon. 
▼Ite (fast) in marcher vite, as :— Marohez plus vlte. 
Olalr (distinctly) in voir cZair, as :— II n'y volt pas elalr. 
Urn (thick) hi Umber dru, as :— La pluie tombe dra. 

And ttaay others. 

Hem! (half) placed hrfore the Noun is invariable, placed afUr^ 
Jt agrees, as :— 

Vne a^ml-heu/re. Vans une hmre et demte. 

«« (bare) is hivariable when it precedes the Substantive, 
without itself being preceded by an Article ; in this case, it is 
Joined to the Noun by a Hyphen, as :— 

Ces fiOes marcheni ua-pieds, these girls walk bare-looted. 

In every other case it agrees, as:-Ia viritf ioute nae, the 
bare truth. La nuej)ropn^t^, the bare ownership. 

T« oielr.aeBi6 (thin-sown), oonrt-vAta (short^ated), and 
.ouTeS^^w-born^ part of th, Adjective remam. hi- 

Se"aer any circumstances, the second agrees «i:-D.. 

fiUei B«aTea»-»**»- 
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43. YI. Adjeotiyes referring to the phrase quelgue chose 
(Bomething) are to be put in the Masculine, and the 
Preposition de inserted after '' qnelqne ohose," as : — 

J*a% qitelqtte eho8§ de bon powr Un, mon gcurgon, 
I have something good for yon, my boy. 

44« Vll. Adjectives referring to the word gens (people) 

are Masculine when they follow that word ; Feminine 

when they precede, as :^ 

Les Tlellles gens tont souvent sonp^oimeiuc, 
Old people are often saspioioas. 

This role admits of no exception as far as oonoems the Adjeo- 
tiyes that follow the word geru, bat 

The Indefinite Adjective tout, when placed immediately before 
the word gens isMaacnline, as :— 

Tons les gens de hisn le eroientf all good people think so. 

Tout is alao Masooline if it is separated from the word gens by 
an Adjective having one termination only for both genders, as : 

Tons les lioniidtes gens, 

Shonld the Adjective have a different form for the Feminine, 
tout wonld become Feminine also, as : — ^routes les boimoa gens* 

Farther, the Adjective or Participle placed at the head of a Sen- 
tence, of which gens is the Nominative, is always to be pat in the 
Mascnline, as: — 

Imitnilta pa^ Vea^rienee, les wlellloa gens soni aoap^oaiieiis. 
Taoght by experience, old people are saspioioas. 

Oompomid Noans formed with the word gens, as ^enm do 
lottreo (literary men), grona a'alllalreo (btysiness men), always 
govern the Mascnline, whether the Adjective precedes or follows 
them. 

45. ym. It is no longer considered desirable to insert 
the Preposition de before an Adjectiye or Participle 
qualifying a Noun preceded by a Numeral; but the 
Preposition should always be inserted when the Noun 
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is nnderstood or its place supplied by the Pronominal 
Adverb en, as : — 

IZ y 0ut eeni hoinm$i tu^s ei d6u» e&nis de blcM^s. 
There were a hundred men killed and two hundred wounded. 



V. — Decrees of OompartBon. 

46, I. French Adjectives and Adverbs form the Com- 
parative by placing one of the Adverbs plus, nioim^ 
ausn before the Positive. 

GomparatiYes formed by means of 
The Adverb plus are called Comparatiyes of Superiority. 
„ molna „ „ of Inferiority. 

„ anssl „ „ olBq«allty. 

When the Sentence is negative al maybe used instead of anaat 
In Oomparatives of Equality. 

47, n. Three Adjectives, together with their corres- 
ponding Adverbs, have irregular Comparatives, viz. : 

ADVEBBS. 

Blen, well ; Comp., mieva, 
Mai, badly ; Comp., pis or plus 

Pen, little ; Comp., moins. 



ADJECTIVES. 

Bon, good J Comp., meiUewr, 
ManvaU,bad; Corny. ,pir0 ox 

jphis mauvais. 
Petit, small, little; Comp., 



moindre or plus petit. 

Notice that mauvcUs, mat, and petit have also regularly formed 
Comparatives. 

i2em.— As the English Comparatives better, worse, and leaa 
are both Adjectives and Adverbs, you may find some difficulty at 
first in distinguishing between meillewr and mieux, pire ajid pis^ 
Ac. ; but a little practice will soon make the matter easy. 

48, in. The Superlative is invariably formed by prefix* 
ifxg the Definite Article to the Comparative, as :— 
Xie plw grandt le phts (Mmdble, le meilleu/rf le mieua. 
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49. IV. When the Superlative is used as an Adjeotiye, 
the Article agrees in Gender and Number; but it re- 
mains invariable when the Superlative is used as an 
Adverb, as : — 

Ces denwiseUes 9ont l«s jpZtw (UmabU$ ds touU la viUe (Acyeotive). 
Ce sont ees demoUeUes qui chomtent le mUua (Adverb). 

There is one case where the appUcatioii of this rale may present 
some difficulty, it is the following : 

50. If the comparison bears not on different objects of 
the same class, but on the different qualities or states 
of the same object, the Comparative is used adverbially 
and the Article is inv^uiable^ as : — 

(Pe»i d NomUs gue la Loire eet le jpku large. 
Of course we should say : — 

La Loire est la plus grande rivi^e de la Franee. 

51. V. The Article is to be repeated before every Super- 
lative, even when the different Adjectives qualily the 
same Noun, as : 

Bacon was the wisest, brightest, and meanest of mankind. 
Bacon fut lejpltts sage, lejplua hrillamA et I»plu9 vil des 
hommes» 

32. VI. The Superlative is used in French, and not the 
Comparative as in English, in speaking of two persons 
or things. 

It has already heen explained that no traces of the Dual Number 
are to he found in French* 

53, YII. In English the two parts of the comparison 
are connected by the Conjunction than in the case of 
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Comparatives of snperiority or inferiority, and by the 
Oonjunotion as in the case of Comparatiyes of eqnaUty, 
We do not make that distinction, and always use qtte 
(=than) in French. 

n est j>lu8 grand qii« moif He is taller tban L 
H est cwssi grcmd que moi, He is ae tall as L 

(1) Wore, not followed by than, is to be translated by daFaa- 
tave, unless preceded by a Preposition, as i-^^en at davamtagef 
bnt: riendephu. 

(2) More, is sometimes followed by thorn and a Numeral, when 
there is no real comparison, as : — 

She is more than twelve years old, Elle a phis de douee one. 

In that case translate tban by de. 

(3) The Preposition hj, after a Oomparative, is also translated 
by de, as :— 

He is taller than I by a head, II est plus grand que mo^ 
d'lina tite. 

Or, more generally :« 

H a une tite de plus que moiy 

(4) nj far should be rendered by beanoonp before the Oom- 
paratiye, and by de beanoonp after, as : — 

n est beanoonp plus grcmd que nwi^ or, H est plus grand 
que moi de beanoonp. 

54, Ym. When the Verb is omitted in the second part 
of the comparison, use the Independent or Emphatic 
form of the Personal Pronouns, viz, : — ?woi, toi, luU elle, 
nouSf V0U8, eux, eUes, sot, as : — 

She is older than X, EUe est plus dg^e que moi. 

KR IX. If the Verb is expressed, use the EncUHc or 
Weak form of the Personal Pronouns, viz. :-^e, tu, it. 
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fto., and insert the Partiole tie between the Nominative 
and the Verb, as : — 

He is younger than I am, H eat plus jewM que Je ne 
■nia. 

We, however, nsnally omit ne when the Anteoedent or first part 
of the oomparlBon is negatiyed, as :— 

n n'«st pae phu fiche quHl Staii, He is not richer than 
he was. 

56. X. " Proportionate Equality," marked in English 
by the. ..the with Comparatives, is expressed in French 
by Comparatives only, as : — 

Tbe more he adyanees, the more he wants to learn. 
Plus il avcmce, plus il veut apprendre* 

When the Verbs thus compared have Objects, the oonstruotion 
no longer remains the same in both languages, as :— • 

The more money he has, the less he spends. 
PhM il a d^wrgent, moina il fait de dSpevises. 

(1) When tbe is nsed with one Comparative and followed by as, 
thixt, hecaiise, translate it by d*aiitant...4ae, as :— 

He will do it the more willingly, heeanae yon have 

asked him* 
H lefffra d'antant plus volontiers, que vous Ven ame» 

priS. 

(2) When the Comparative with the is nsed absolutely, Or 
is followed by for It, translate the by ne...qae, and for it by the 
Adverbial Pronoun en, as : — 

He will work the better for It, 11 n'en ifwrnUero, que 
mieua. 



Notice the two Idloma.—T»nt mieiax (so much the better), andTamt ' 
yto (so much the worse). 
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VX. OemoiuitratlTe A^Jootires and 

Pronomui. 

57, L There are two DemonBirative Pronomis in Eng- 
lish, viz., this and that, which are used both Adjeetively 
and Substantively f i.e., with or without a Noun. We have 
two words of the same kind in French : cet and celuL 
Up to the end of the 16th oentnry these two words were 
used exactly as this and that are now in English, that is 
to say, they were sometimes Adjectives and sometimes 
Prononns. Cet (spelt eett or cestui) referred to the nearer 
object; cdui (spelt eel or eelui) referred to the remoter ; 
but at the beginning of the 17th century a radical 
change* took place, and since then the former has al- 
ways been used as an Adjective, the latter as a Pro- 
nomi. 

Thus we have at present :— 

One Demonstrative Adjective. 

Maflcnline oet (which beoomes oe when the next wof d 

begins with a consonant, as >^Ce Uvre), 
Feminine, eette. 
Plural for both (lenders, oes. 

And one Demonstrative Pronoun. 

Masculine (Singular) oeim, (Plural) oens. 
Feminine „ oelle, „ o«lle». 
Neuter «» «•« (no Neuter PlwraXi, 

58, n. The distinction of the nearer and remoter ol^'ect 
is marked in French by means of the Adverbs ci and l^ 
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need very much in the same manner as nnednoated 
people use the corresponding here and there in Englishi 
as: — 

Ce Zivre-ci, this book (Literally this hook bare). 
Ce Ztvrd-ld, that book (Literally that hook tbere). 

And the same for the Pronoana MZut-ei, eeZui-Zd, ceva-dt d^o. 



Obserre that the Demonstrative Adjectiye has no Neater Gender. AH 
French Nouns being either Masculine or Feminine, and the Adjective always 
taking the G-ender of the Noun it accompanies, a Neuter AdjecUve would be 
I)erfectly useless. It is not the same with Pronouns. No doubt a Pronoun 
often keeps the place of a Noun already expressed, and in that case it most take 
the Gender of that Noun ; but it may happen, and it happens indeed very often, 
that a Pronoun refers to a Noun-Sentence either expressed or understood. If I 
say : that is true, the Pronoun tliat does not refer to a special Noun ; it means 
that thing y the thing tee speak of is true. This Neuter we have in French, and, in 
&ct» I do not see how we could do without It. 

59. m. The Adverbs d and la, marking the distinction 
of the nearer and remoter objects, are joined by a 
Hyphen to the Demonstrative Pronouns, except in the 
case of the Demonstrative Pronoun Neuter, with which 
they form a single word, the Adverb la then dropping 
its accent, as : — 

Cewi-eif ceUes-ci^ bat caet, cela. 

In Colloquial French 9a is frequently used instead of eelA. Do 
not make too great a nse of that contraction, especially in writing, 
as it verges on vulgarity. 

60i IV. With the Demonstrative Adjective, ei and U are 
connected by a Hyphen to the accompanying Noun, as 
ce Uvre-cif cette plume-la ; but d and la are only to be 
nsed when two Nouns, or a Noun and a Pronoun, stand 
in apposition to each other, as : — 

Ci Ztvre-ol ett meiUew que eaZui-lj^. 

Bat we shoald say :— 

C$ Uvre (and not ee Uvre-ci) me coUte deu0 franee* 
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61. V. a and l^ are generally omitted before a Relative 
Frononn, but they may be expressed with great pro- 
priety when the Relative does not follow immediately, 
as:— 

Oenx qui ont dUt cela ont eu fort, et eeux-lk ont eu 
pwifaitement radson qui ont m<Untenu U coniraire, 

Tbose wbo said bo were wrong, and tbose were quite 
right wbo maintained the opposite proposition. 

62. VI. In English the Plural of the Demonstrative Pro- 
noun {those) is generally used before the Relative ; but 
its place is often supplied, in the Singular, by '* the one 
who " or a Personal Pronoun {he or she), as : — 

Tbose wbo said so, tbe ono wbo said so, be wbo 
said so. 

The Demonstrative is always to be used in French, as : 

Cenz qui ont dit cela, oelnl qui a dit cela, Ao. 

In the few oases where the Personal Pronoun is to be found in 
French, the meaning is quite different. Lm qui does not form a 
complete sense like celui qui, but stands in apposition to a Noun 
already expressed, as : — 

Richa/rd veut (icheter cette grcmde maison, lul qui n*a 

pas le sou ; allons done ! 
Bichard wants to buy that large house, he (Biohard) 

who has not a penny ; nonsense t 

63* YII. The two Adverbs voici and voild, are often used 
instead of this is and that is, to mark a contrast between 
what follows and what precedes, as : 

Volla ee que je lui ait dit, volol ce quHl m*a r^pondu, 
Tbat Is what I told him, tbls Is what he answered 
me. 

K.B.— The French Demonstrative Pronoun Neuter ee occurs 
in many cases where the Personal Pronoun Neuter it is found in 
English. For the proper use of " oe '* and '* 11 " see Chapter XI 
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▼IX- — &elatlTe and Xnterrogrative IPrononiui. 

g4, I. The English Interrogatiye Prononns are three in 
number^ who, whatf and which^ the last two being also 
used Adjeotively, as : — 

What hook f wUeh hook T 

65. n. French Interrogative Pronouns are never used 
Adjectively. 

We have an Xnterroffatlve Adjective (^imZ), whioh is in- 
variably used whenever which or what aocompanies a Noon. 

We have also three XnterroffatlTe Pronouna oorresponding 
both in sense and in use to who^ tohai, and which. 

Qui corresponds to who ; it relates to Persons only. 
Q^OLB (emphatically quol) corresponds to whcA\ it 

relates to Things only. 
&eqael corresponds to which ; it may relate either to 

Persons or Things. 

Notice that the French word corresponding to what has two 
forms, que and qaol. The latter is to be used whenever the 
Tonic Accent falls over it, i.e., when it stands by itself or follows 
a Preposition ; the former is enclitic. We have in French five or 
fflx words which have thus a different sound and spelling accord- 
ing as they are placed or not under the Tonic Accent, such are— « 
besides gttoi-— moi, toi, soi, non, which become respectively me, ta, 
«e, 910 when they are enclitics. In Medissval French the principle 
of the modification of Vowels, when under the accent, extended 
much further ; but the grammarians of the B^noissanca, with their 
aping of the Latin grammar, upset the whole fabric of the lan- 
guage. 

66« in. Qui, interrogative, is invariable, as i-^ 

Qnl est-H f Qui voyen-vous ? A qui ^parUa-vouB T 
"Wlio is there ? "Wliom do you see ? To wbom do 

you speak? 
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67i IV. ''"Wliose," interrogative, is rendered by a qvi 
when constmoted bj the Verb to be, expressing pos- 
session, as : — 

IVIiose pen is this ? Aqnl ett eetteplume T 

In other cases translate by the Belative Adjective 
{quel)t as : — 

mniose eloqaence is comparable to his? 
Quelle Sloquence est eompardble d la sienne f 

68. V. Lequel is a compound word formed by the De- 
finite Article and the Belative Adjective. Although 
always written in one word, both its compounding parts 
agree in Gender and Number, as : — 

Xiaqnelle de ces grammaires pr^f^rez-vom T 
VfhUOx of those grammars do you prefer? 

IS^m.— (1) The Pronominal Adverb dont is never nsed inter- 
rogatively. (2) The periphrastic forms qal est-oe qai (»who), 
qui est-oe que (^whom); qu'eit-ce qui (=what, Nom,)^ 
qn*eet«oe qae (=what, Gbj.) are to be nsed very sparingly, and 
only when a oonfnsion might accrue from the use of the simple 
forms. 

Ijq VI, Bdative Pronouns. — In Modern English who in- 
variably refers to persons, which to inanimate objects ; 
but it must be borne in mind that this distinction^ 
which is comparatively recent in the language, is purely 
arbitrary. Without mentioning the first line of the 
Lord's Prayer (Our father which, etc.), Chaucer has 
hundred of examples of " which " applied to persons, 

as: — 

MelibceUB had a doughter which that called was Sophie. 

You must not then be surprised if the same division 
of Eelative Pronouns is not to be found in French, 
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70* YU, Qui is used both of Persons and Things when it 
is the Nominative of the Sentence, as : — 

L^Jiomme qui est U, ; U Uvre qui est l&. 

The man wbo is there ; the book wbloli is there. 

71« Ym. Que is used both of Persons and Things when 
it is Direct Object of the Verb. 

L^homme que vous voyez ; le Uvre que vous lisen. 
The man wbom yon see ; the book wbiob you read. 

72, IX, Lequel is used both of Persons and Things, but 
only after a Preposition, as : — 

La dame avec laquelle voua avev dcmc4 hier. 
The lady with wbom yon danced yesterday. 

Les difficult^s eontre lesquelles nous luUons. 
The difficulties against wblob we are struggling. 

Three Prepositions : entre, parml, and au milieu de, require 
a strict adherence to the above rule, but after all other Pre- 
positions, qui may be used instead of lequel in speaking of 
Persons, as :— 

La dame avec qui vous avee danc4 hier, 

Bwn, — ^Most grammarians will tell you that lequel may be nsed 
instead of qui to give more precision to the Sentence. This rule is 
very good for lawyers, who want to be exceedingly precise in their 
documents ; but that use of lequel in conversation or letter writ- 
ing would be merely ridiculous. 

73, X. ** What " is a Compound Eelative Pronoun equal 
to that which. There is no such word in French. 
Divide it, then, into its two compounding parts, and 
translate each part separately, as : — 

I do not understand very well wbat (=that which) he 

says. 
Je n« comiprends pas iris hien oe qu'il diU 
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74. XI. When a BelatiTe Frononn has a whole Sentence 
for its Antecedent, the Demonstrative ce must in- 
Tariably be inserted before it, as : — 

He Bays his brother has gone to Paris, wliteli is not 

true. 
n dit que tonfrir§ eit aZU d Port's, oe qnl n^estpas vrai. 

75, Xn. The construction "than whom " does not exist 
in French. When it occurs in English, translate by the 
Superlative, as : — 

Belial, tban wliom a spirit more lewd fell not from 

heaven. 
BtUaXf le pins impudique dag eaprits qui tomh^ent du 

7g^ xn. The Belative Pronoun can never be omitted in 
French ; it must be placed as close as possible to its 
Antecedent, as : — 

The house your father has bought is very large. 

La maison que montieur votre pire a acheUe est trh grcmde. 

77^ XIV. In the construction called " Oblique Interroga- 
tion," i,e. when no Antecedent is expressed, the Inter- 
rogative Pronoun is to be used instead of the Bela- 
tive, as :— 

I do not know wbom yon have seen. 
Je ne saU pae qnl voui amen vu, 

I do not know wtant yon are thinking ol 
Je ne eaiapaa j^ qnol wme peneee, 

7S, XT. The Pronominal Adverbs dont and oh are often 
used instead of the Belative Pronouns. (See next 
Ghapter.) 
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The Oomponnd Relative Pronoans are : 

Quloonque, qui que oe aolt qui (=whoeTer, whoBoever). 

Qal que oe solt que («:whomsoe7er), 

Quoi...qne, qaol que oe solt qae (= whatever, whatsoever). 

Quel... que and qnoloonque are Compound Belative Adjeo* 
tives (= whatever). 
Qaeiqiie...qae is an Adverb (^however). 



CI 



Qnioonqae" is used as Nominative only; *' qneleonqae " al- 
ways follows the Noon. 



VXZZ. Pronominal Adverbs. 

19, L English Pronominal Adverbs like therein^ thereat, 
whereof, &c., so much in use three centuries ago, are 
now almost obsolete ; but four words of the same kind 
play still a very important part in French. These are: 
en, y, dont, and ou, 

an is derived from the Latin Adverb inde (=thenoe); it oor- 
xevponds to thereof or therefrom in the following ei ntenoes ^M 

**In the day thou eatest tliereef, thou shalt sorely 
die." 
Le jour que tu en numgeras, tu mowrrae eCrement, 
t* Tom not aside therefirom to the right hand or to 
the left." 
Ne t'en d*4toume m d droite ni it gauche, 

T is derived from Latin ihi (= there) ; it corresponds to thereat, 
therein, and also to thereto, as the same Prepositions are used, in 
French, to express rest or motion to a place {je evie k PaHs, je 
WA$ k Paris), 

Wide is the gate ... and many there be which go in 
tbereat. 

L*entrie est large ... et ile eont wmbretM eewt qyi j 
entrefitm 

Boat is derived from Latin de-unde (sfrom whenoe) ; it oorre- 
tponidbi to vfherecif* 
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'*I do not find the certain nnmben wliareof their 
armies did consiBt.** {Daviea,) 
J$ ne trouve pas Ut nombrea ewcteti doBt $0 eomgpotaimi 
leu/rs wrm^et. 

ah is derived from Latin vbi (« where); it ooneeponda to 

wTi0r§in, wherecU^ and whereto ^ ae :— 

(• There are many times wlierela a man ought to be 
oantious as well as innooent." (Swift) 
II y a mille eirconstaneet ah wn homme doit Hire dt' 
conspect omtti hien qu^vnnocenU 

Bern.— The proper tue of these fonr words offers serions difflooltiee ; tmt once 
maetered they will give to yonr compoeitiaii a tliorovcl&ljr Freneli 
look. 

80i II- En is used instead of the Preposition de and 
the Demonstrative Neuter {ceci, cela, eette chose), as: — 

We were jnst talking of It or of tliaf, 

Notu en parlionB justementi 



81, in. En is also used instead of the Preposition de 
and the Personal Pronouns of the 8rd person, both in 
the Singular and the Plural. In this case the use of en 
is optional in speaking of Persons, but obligatory in 
speaking of Things, as : — 

ConncUssez'VOut ces demoiselles f^^Oui^ nous en par- 
lions justement, or nous pofflions jusiemevit d'ellee. 
But 

Avez-vous vu la nov/oelle maison des Brrvith f'-^Non^ 
mais j*en ai entenJ/ii parler. 
Here 

Tai entendu parler d'elle would be a mistake. 

82. IV. The Partitive Sense being usually expressed in 
French by means of the Preposition de (See § Id), it 
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follows that whenever some or any are used without a 
Noon they must be translated by en, as : — 

Will you have some oherrieB? — ^No, thank yon, I have 



VovieK-vous des cerises f^-Non^ mereiffen en. 
I have not any, je n'en ai pas, 

83i y. En is also used occasionally instead of the 
Possessive Adjectives {son, sa, ses, Uur, leurs) in speak- 
ing of Things, when referring to the Direct Object of 
the preceding Clause, as : — 

r<U vu eette viUe, etj^ea <U admir4 Us monumenU, 
I saw that town, and I admired Its monuments. 

Yet Yeiy good writers use the Possessive Adjective in this case. 

84, YI. En is not always used as a Pronoun ; in 

many cases it retains its original Adverbial force, as : — 

Have you ever been to Paris 1 — ^I have just oome back 

(thence). 
Ave»-vou9 its d Paris .'— J^en reviens. 



enters into the composition of a good many Idioms, of 
which the following are the principal : — 

Bn vonloir k, to bear a grudge against. 

B'en donner, to enjoy oneself. 

Bn dtre k, to have come to, to be reduced to. 

Bn dtre poor {son a/rgent), to have lost (one*s money). 

B'en tenir k, to stand to, to stick to. 

8'en slier, to go away. 

Je n*en penx plna, I am quite knocked up. 

II s'en tent, far from it. 

85. ^f^* ^ ^^ construction of the Sentence, en is always 
placed before the Verb except with the ImperativeMood» 

Nous en repor laroni, but : porlons-en, let us talk of it. 
SJemmts of Fr. Oomp. ^ 
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Bm^Tht Verbi of the 1st Gonjngsiloii take an f before M 
la the 2nd Penon Singolar of the ImpentiTe for the sake d 
eophotiy, aa : ParU^»§n, 

gg^ Vin. Oonstruoted with Pronotms^ en invariably 
comes last, as :— 

J$ IvA en pa/rl0ra4, I will apeak to him about it. 

g7, IX. Y keeps the place of the Preposition di 
followed by the Demonstrative Nenter, as : — 

Tj donnerai Um§ me$ ioins ; I will carefully attend to 
that. 

88. X* Y is occasionally, used instead of the Preposition 
i and a Personal Pronoun when speaking of Things^ 
as: — 

Ce etUr ne vaut Hen, ony a donn4 wn mwwaaU a/pprit 
That leather Is not good; it was not weU dressed. 

Notice, however, that l«i, instead of y, would be quite as good* 

89i XI. Y is no longer used in speaking of Persons; 
yet in colloquial French it is often employed with the 
meaning of ** at his house, at her house,'' as : — 

Voui ave» eonnu 11, DwMniUe T—Un hrcwe hcmme ; j^j 
dinais tou§ Zm mercredi$. (Picao'd et Mouirei qaoted 
by LiUr^.) 

90, Xn. Used with the Verb votr(=: to see), y is exple- 
tive and can be left out, as : — 

Je voia cloir, Je n''y voii pas elair. 

91 Xni. Y enters into the composition of some veiy 
important Idiomatic Phrases, as :^ 
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n jr a, there is, or there are. 
J*y saUy I guess, I see what yon mean. 
Je n'y sals paa, I do not understand. 
XI 7 va de {voir^ Tionneiir, etc,), your honour is at 
stake. 

92. XrV. Y retains its original adverbial meaning, as : — 

Vou» n^cwegjamaia €U d Part«, aXUn-y (go there). 

When followed by a Verb beginning with an t, y is generally 
omitted, as : — 

Je n*ai jamais 4U d Eomet matt i^irai btsnMt, instead 
of i'y iroi hienttU 

93. XV. Like en, y invariably precedes the Verb, except 
in the Imperative Mood. 

If the Verb in the ImperatiTe is not aooompanied by a Negative, 
y follows and is joined to it by a Hyphen. The second person 
Singular of Verbs of the first conjugation takes an a before y as 
before en, on condition that y should really be the Object of that 
Verb, and not of a following InfinitiTe. So we should say : waa-y ; 
but wa yjporter ton livre. 

94. XVI. Constructed with Pronouns, y always follows 
them, except when used with moi and toi after an Im- 
perativOy as : — 

Je vou$ y conduirai, but eonduUen-y-moi, 

95. XVII. Constructed with m, y invariably goes first, 

as: — 

n «*y en donna, he enjoyed himself there. 

96. XVni. Dont is used instead of the Preposition de 
and the Eelative Pronoun; it refers both to Persons 
and Things, but is never used interrogatively, as : — 

La dame dont vou$ parUu ; U livr$ dont voim avM lu 
una pa/rtie. 



I 
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9t, XIX. Dont can never be used instead of the Belative 
Pronoun when the Dependent Clause begins with a 
Noun governed by a Preposition. 

The gentleman to wliose sister yoa were speaking, 
mnst be translated : 

Le nwnsieur d la scaur de qui vcma parlieg. 

In every other case dont is preferable to ds and the Belative. 

iZam.— Notice that the Noon which follows dont does not drop 
the Article, as is the case in English after who$e* 

98. XX. When dont refers to the Object of the following 
Verb, the Construction is not the same in French as in 
English, as : — 

The gentleman wboae dauffliter he has married. 
Le moniiewr dont il a 4pout4 la fllle. 

89. XXI. Dont may connect to a Principal clause two 
Dependent clauses linked together by the Conjunction 
que^ even though it should refer to the second only, as : — 

La mtUaon dont J0 taia qus voua 6tes lepropri^taire. 
The honse of which I know you are the landlord. 

Dont has lost its original adverbial force, and a more modem 
form of the same word (d'oil), derived also from Lat. da^mde, is 
now used in the sense of from which pZoca, as : — 

Le Keu a*ah wme eortez, the place yoa come from. 

100, XXn. Oil was much more used as a Pronoun two or 
three hundred years ago, than it is at present. It was 
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said of Persons as well as of Things ; now it is entirely 
restricted to the latter, as : — 

Chaerm a ton dSfwa o^ toujourt il revient, 

{La PontainB,) 

When speaking of time or place, the nse of on instead of the 
Preposition and the BeUitiye Pronoun is ahnost ohligatory :— 

At the moment wbea (=at whioh) I speak to yotu 
Au moment ob, ((mqiuil) je vous parle. 

An moment qne is very good Frenoh ; but in this oase, qw is 
a Oonjnnctioni and not a BeUtive Pronoun. 



ZZ. PoBBeaaiTe A^JeotlveB. 

101. L The Possessive Adjective has two forms in 
Frenoh as well as in English, viz., an older form, mien^ 
tteUf gieUf notre, votre, leur, corresponding to mine, thine^ 
&c.; and a more modem form^ mon, ton, «on, notre^ votre, 
leur^ corresponding to my. 

In both langaages the modem form is merely an abbreviation 
of the older. 

Notice the bironmflex accent on ndtre, vdtre (=oar8, yomrs), 
and the suppression of the same in notre, Totre (sonr, your). 

102. n. In French as in English the older form of the 
Possessive Adjective is no longer used Attributively, t.«., 
before a Noun. 

Trne, yon stiU hear sometimes in conversation, un mien ami, 
un alen parent (=:a friend of mine, a relation of his), but the 
nsnal oonstrnction, vn de mes ami, tm de $e$ parents, is preferable 
in every respect.' 

"That face of his,** and similar expressions, whioh defy 
Analysis, mnst not be translated literally in French. Say:- 
figiwre oomme la eienne. 
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103* m, Mim, tien, den^ may still be used Predicatively, 
i»0,f as Complementary Nominatives of the Verb ttre, in 
the same way as nwns is used in English, as : — 

That hoois is oars, aiU maA9on e$t Btare« 

But, alihoagh this oonatraotion i» perfectly correct and anthorised 
by the nsage of the best writers, it becomes less and less usual 
erery day, and the nae of the Personal Pronoun with the Pre- 
position kf or the verb appartenir (^to belong to) is consequently 
to be preferred, as :— 

C$tt$ mcAson 0it k nous or boos appartloat. 

104i IV. Sinoe the 14th century, the Masculine Adjectiye 
(mon, ton, son) is used instead of ma, ta, sa, before a 
Feminine Noun or Adjeotive beginning with a Vowel ox 
h mutOi as : — 

Woa tunii HenrieU$ ; moa oAmahU coiMin«. 

Frerious to that epoch, ma, ta, aa lost the final a before a 
Feminine Noun beginning with a Vowel, exactly like the Article 
to does at present, m'dme, m*4p40t &c. Wamis, erroneously spett 
ma mU by Molidre, is a relic of the old construction. 

105< V. Possessive Pronouns are formed in French by 
prefixing the Definite Article to the older form of the 
Possessive Adjeotive, as : — 

Voire mo/iaon eit plua grcmde que la n6tre. 
Tour house is larger than onn. 

106. VI. The Possessive Pronoun may be used in the 
Singular as an Abstract Noun, thus : le mien ( =my own, 
what belongs to me) ; and in the Plural, as a Concrete 
Noun, Us miem (ssmy people) :— 
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Ir« princ9f'ut iwwti par un des atens du compU^fcrmS 

contre # a vm« 
The prinoe was warned 1^ one of lila people of the 

plot f onned against his lile. 

N.B.— This eonstrnetion oooora Tex7 frequently in Latin. 

107t YII. In French, the Possessive Adjeotiye is to be re- 
peated before every Noun. Before Adjectives the rule is 
the same as in English, viz., the Possessive is repeated 
when the two Adjectives apply to different objects ; it is 
not repeated when the two Adjectives apply to the same 

object, as : — 

Jtf Zui ai mowtrd mea hecMm et moo vilaiiu habUSf 
bat 

Je Jm ai montri ma grande et helU voitibre, 

108. Vm. In a few cases the Pronominal Adverb en 
may be used instead of the Possessive Adjective 
(see § 88). 

The eonstrnetion of Possessive Adjeotives of the first and second 
Person is very much the some in both languages ; but when we 
come to the third Person, the difference is great indeed. English 
has three Possessive Adjectives in the Singular, bis, ber, its; 
and one only in the Plural, tbeir, which applies equally to men, 
women, and inanimate objects. Like all English Adjeotives, his, 
her, itSf and their are invariable. 

The French language has one Possessive Adjective in the 
Singular, son, but like all other French Adjectives, it agrees in 
Gender and Number with the Noun it qualifies, as :— 

Cet enfomt a perdu son livre, aa plwne et aes eahiere. 
This child has lost bis book, bia pen, and bla copy- 
books. 

&eiir takes an a in the Plural, but no o in the Feminine. 

K3.— Be careful not to oonfonnd leur, Fosaeasiye Adjective (sxtheir) sad 
le«r. Personal Pronoun (=to them). The latter ii always invariable. ' 
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X« Fersonal Fronouiui. 

109t I. French Personal Frononns have two forms, one 
emphatic or accentuated, moit toi, $01, Uii, $Ue, &c. ; tha 
other enclitic, je, tu, il, elle, &o, 

aatpliatto FroBovBs are indeclinable; the Bnolitle haye an 
▲oonsative and a Datire Case corresponding to theDireet and 
Indirect Objects reipeotlTely. 

The Pronouns of the 1st and 2nd Person Plnral (nouSf vou$) 
never change ; but the Adjective autre* (a others) is often added 
to them when they are used emphatically. 

&«1, emphatic, is always Masculine ; enclitic, it is both ICasea- 
line and Feminine. 

Bllo and ellaa are the same in the emphatic form and the 
Kominative of the enclitic. 

The Neuter 11 (^it) has no emphatic form and no Datiye Case : 
instead of the former use the Demonstrative Pronoun eela (sthat); 
and the Pronominal Adverb y (a thereto) instead of ihe latter. 

110, II- The following table will show all the Personal 
Pronouns at a glance : — 





■m- 


Bnolltlo Form. 




pbatlo. 




Veraonal Vrononna. 


^ ' "^^ 




(Inde- 


Nomi- 


Accu- 


Da- 




clinable.) 


native. 


sative. 


tive. 


tat Person j Sing, (al, me) ... 
liaso. & Fern. \ PInr. (a we, us) ... 


mol 


i« 


me 


me 


nona 


nous 


TiOUi 


noue 


and Person J Sing. (Bthou,thee) 
Masc. & Fem. I Plur. (=you) 


tol 


tu 


U 


U 


▼ona 


voua 


voua 


V0U9 


( oneself, &o 


aol 


— 


Be 


ae 


Srd Person ( Sing, (ahe, him) 


lul 


il 


le 


lui 


Masculine 


[Plur. ("they, them) 


enz 


iU 


let 


leu/r 


Srd Person J 


Sing. ("She, her) 


eUe 


elU 


la 


Ivi 


Femimne 1 


.Plur.(=th^,them) 


ellea 


elles 


Us 


Uwr 


^-^M ^AMaM«» / flinflr. t^it\ . 




il 


la 


^^^ 


Srd person 

Neuter 


No Plural. 
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lilt m. The Emphatic Form of the Personal Prononn 
is to be used : — 

(1) When the Verb is nndentood, as : — 

Qui a f ait eelar Mol.— Who has done that P I did. 

(2) After a Preposition, as : — 

Venet ame mol, nous parUrons $<mm lui« 

(3) When two Prononns or a Noun and a Pronoun are linked by 
a Oonjnnotion, as : — 

▼oQS at mol poMiirons MsembU, Henri et liil noiw 

12«m. — ^In this ease an enolitio Pronoun summing up the two 
others is very often placed before the Verb, as : — 

FoiM ei moi none pwrtirtma w^sewhU. 

(4) When any qualifying Word or Phrase intervenes between 
the Prononn Nominatiye and the Verb, as :— 



■•iilB 9ont dxgfiM de noua comnumiefm 
They alone are worthy to give us orders. 

(5) When a Pronoun Singular of the first or second Person 
follows an Imperative, as : — 

DcnnsZ'iaoi ceUi ; tiens-tol tranquille. 

Except when me, te are followed by en, as : — 

Donnez'Uk'en, give me some ; tY»-t*eii, get away. 

(6) When a Pronoun other than the Befleotive is the Indirect 
Object of a Beflezive Verb, as : — 

Je me ecmfia d toi, I trust to thee. 

112f IV. Enclitic Pronouns are used as Subjects or Ob- 
jects of a Verb expressed. 

The Pronoun Subject is placed before the Verb except in the 
Inteirogative oonstmotion. 
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The Pronoun Objeot stands between the Sabject and the Verb, 
except in the Imperative Mood. If the Verb is in a Oompoond 
Tense, the Pronouns are to be placed before the Anxiliaiy. If the 
Negative ne accompanies the Verb the Pronoun Sabject preoedei 
ne, bat the Pronoun Objeot follows it, as :— 

Je ne le Int wi paa dit, 1 have not told him that. 

iVi* V. When several Enolitio PronounB are governed by 
the Verb, they are to be placed in the following order ; 

(1) me, te, se, nons, tqub^ 

(2) 16, la, lea, 

(3) Inl, leur, 

K^^BMnember that the Fnmomizial IdTezte sr and •& follow the Fn>- 
ttomui. 

114t VI. Bepetition of Pronouns. When a Personal Pro- 
notm is the Antecedent of a Belative, or has a phrase 
placed in apposition to it, it is usual to place that Pro- 
noun in the Enclitic Form before the Verb, and to repeat 
it in the Emphatic Form after the Verb, as : — 

H m*a inault^f mot son ami, mot quinelui ai jamcuis 
fa4t que du hien. 

In the same way, mol-mdme (a myself), which in English ofteo 
precedes the Verb, is placed after it in French, as :— 

I myself will do it, je leferai mol-m6me, 

115« Vn. When the Verbs /aire and laisser are followed 

by an Infinitive having a Direct Object, the Personal 

Pronoun, which in English is in the Accusative Case as 

Direct Object of the Verbs " to make " or " to let," 

becomes Dative in French. 

I will make lilm write his exercise again* 
Je Inl fer<U ierire de nouvewu $on thdme. 

But when the Infinitive has no Direct Object, the Acoos«ti?e 
Case is to be need in French as in English. 

I wiU make bim begin again, is leferai recQnm§nc9r0 
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116* yni. When ** they " is used in an indefinite sense, 
translate it by on, and not by Ua, as : — 

The J (people) say we are going to have a W8V# 
On dit que nou$ aUon» cwoiir la guerre. 

117i IX. When the Verb to be has a Personal Pronoun for 
its Subject and a Noun for its Complement, the 
English Personal Pronoun, whether it be Masculine, 
Feminine, Singular, or Plural, is elegantly rendered in 
French by the Demonstrative Neuter (ce), as : — 

I like veiy much the two X... ; they are my best pupils. 
Taime heaucoup let deua X... ; oe eont fnet meiUeure 
iUvee. 



XZ. Additional aemarks on tbo Personal 

Prononn If outer. 

113. I. The Personal Pronoun Neuter has two Gases in 
French, viz., a Nominative {U), and an Accusative (le). 

The Pronominal Adverbs en and y supply the place of the 
Oenitiye and Dative respeotively. 

Instead of en and y the DemonstratiTe Nenter eeel, oela, with 
the Preposition de or d, can generally be employed, as .^-^ 

J*y peneerobi, or je peneerai d oela. 

j[19. n. The Accusative le is used instead of the English 
Adverb so to complete the meaning of the Predicate, 

as: — 

I think so, je le croU ; I hope lo, je Vespire, 



K.B. — Bo is often understood in English; bat it is better 
always to express le in French, as : — 

Shall I copy my exercise ? — ^Tes, do. 

Fawt-il que je copie mon tMme f~~Oui, /at^-le* 
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120* m. Whilst the Masouline and Feminine Personal 

Pronouns always relate to a Noun, the Neuter refers to 

an Adjective or to a whole Sentence, as : — 

EUS'Vous maladet tnadcme T^-^-Oui^ je le suU 
(i.0., malade), 

Su$-vou8 la tOBwr de mon ami T^^ChU^ je la auia 
{%,e,t la BOBur), 

Notice that the Accusative and not the NominaUve Neuter ia 
Ufed in French with the Verb to he, 

12L ^^' ^^' " Preparatory Object," is not to be tran- 
slated, as : — 

He took It for granted that you would go with him. 
H Stait periuad4 que voue iHeg avec Im, 

122* V. It, " Preparatory Subject," is translated by U, 
as;— 

It ia diflgracef nl to lie, tl est honteua de mentir, 

123. VI. There, " Preparatory of the Subject," is also 
translated by t^, and the Verb always remains Singular, 
as: — 

There is, il y a ; There were, <l y avait ; There 

comes, or there come, il vient, 
XI eat venu dewt messiews vous demwnder, 

N.6.»Biany French Verbs can thus be used impersonally. 

124i VII. It, Subject of the Verb to he, is translated by 
ce when the Complementary Nominative (Complement 
of the Predicate) is a Noun or a Pronoun, as : — 

It is my father, &esi mon pire ; It is I, o^estmoi. 

When the Complementary Nominative is an Adjective, it ia 
translated by il, when the afiOrmation follows, and by ee when the 
aflOrmation precedes, as : — 

XI est vrai que vous avezfait votre devoir^ 

Bnt, 

Vous avezfait votre devoir, e''est vrai» 
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ZZZ. Nmneral A^JeotlTes. 

j[25. I* ^^ (=one) is the only Cardinal Numeral which 
agrees in Gender: — un homme^ une femme. Vingt 
(= twenty) and cent (= hundred) agree in Number, t.«., 
take 8f when they are multiplied and followed by a 

Common Noun, as : — 

Trois eents homme$, quatre-viMigtm fomms$» 

If ▼ini^ and cent are followed by another Numeral, they re- 
main nnohanged, as:— 

Troii eent cinguante hofnme$, quatre-viagt^iafemmes, 
126* n. MiUe is spelt mil in Dates : — 

L'on mil huit cent quatre'Vingt-detui* 

MiUes (with 8) is the Floral of the Gommon Nonn rnilU (»tk 
mile). 

127« in. Units are connected to the tens by a Hyphen, 

provided the Conjunction et (=and) be not used. 

In FiTie^'"^ we may place the units after the tens or redprooaOy, 
as : iwenty-five or five omd twenty. In French the tens inTaziably 
go first, as : vingt^nq. 

Ordinal AdjeotiYes are formed from the corresponding Cardinal 
Kamerals by adding idme (Lat. eeinwu). 

12& IV. Un and deux have two corresponding Ordinal 
Adjectives each, viz., premier and second^ uni^me and 
deuad^me; the former are used absolutely, the latter 
after the tens and hundreds, as : — 

Le premier, le seoond ; U vingUet-wnl^me, U trente^ 
denzldne. 

Veusriime may also be used absolately, but never wmidme. 

^9, y. Besides the modem form troisihne and quatriemef 
an older form {tiers, quart) is still used with the mean- 
ing of the third part^ ilie fourth part. 
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130i VI. Numeral Adverbs like once, twice, thrice do not 
exist in French. Say : unefois, deuxfois, troisfois, i.e.» 
one time, two times, &o. 

131* Vn. With the exception of un, the Cardinal Nnmerals 
are used instead of the Ordinals to mark the succession 
of kings, popes, &c., as : — 

Charles premier, Henri denz, Philippe qv»tr«. 
Except CharleS'Qmnt, and EUate-Quint, 

Notice that the Definite Article is always omitted in this case. 

132* Yin. The Cardinal Numerals are used in the same 
way to express the date of the month or ihepageofabook, 
as: — 

Le quatre Janvier ; page troia eeni» 

2^.— When vingt and cent are ased m above lor vingtidme^ 
eeniiime, they are invariable. 

Some people will say Uvre deuxihnet ehapiire quatrUme ; others, 
Uvre deuXf ehapitre trois ; both constmctions are equally good. 

133. I^« T^® ^9^ ^^ * Person is expressed in French by 
means of the Verb avoir instead of to be, as : — 

She la nearly sixty, elle a prds de aoixoMte an$, 

134. ^' ^o indicate the hour of the day, the Cardinal 
Numerals are made use of in both languages, but there 
is a considerable difference in the manner of expressing 
the fractions of the hour ; thus we say in French : — 

n est diss heures et demies it is half past ten. 
U est trois heures un quart, it is a quarter past three. 
II est cinq hev/res movns ddx minutes, or merely, cinq 
heu/res moins dix, it is ten minutes to five. 
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IToti66 that we never say dowe heures, but mtdl for twelve (A 
iLe daji and mlniilt for twelve of the night. 



13& ^« Lengthy breadth, height, thickness, and depth are 

expressed by the Cardinal Numerals in both languages, 

but the French use the Verb avoir instead of to be, 

w:— 

The room la twenty-fonr feet long. 

* La ehwnbre a vingt-quatrepiedi da hmg, or d$ longueur. 

When several dimensions are given, the Freposition snr (aoo, 
npon) is to be used instead of by, as : — 

The room is 20 feet long, hy 16 wide, and 12 high. 
La ehambre a 20 pieda de long, mur 16 de large, ei 19 
de haut. 

136* Zn. In French, all Caxdinal Numerals, except un 
(=one), require the accompanying Noun to be in the 

Plural, as : — 

A five-pomid note, un Hllet de cinq UvroB, 
A thousand horse, fnille chevanx. 

137. Xm. Translate " the first two," " the first three," 
&c., by : Us deux premiers, les trots premiers, &c. (i*e, the 
two first, the three first), as : — 

We now arrive at the conclusion of the first tlirea 

chapters. 
lHouB a/rrivons moAntenant d la eonclusion des trots 

premiers eliapttres. 



XZZI. Indefinite Adjeottwea and Pronouns. 

13& I« " Bome*' and << Any " are in French quelque and 
oMown respectively; but, as we have seen in § 18, the 
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PartitiTe BenBe, marked in English by those two words, 
is usually expressed in French by the Preposition de. 

Tet, iome ooours not nnfrequently with fhe Nommative, as^» 
••me people think fo, qnelqnefl gent U pement, 

"When aooompaoying the Object, quelqtie oorrespondB more 
eiACtly to a/$w, as :« 

J*oA aeh$U qnelqnes Uwre$, I bought a Um books. 

Qvelqne is always Adjeotiyei the oorresponding Ftonoon is 
q«elqn*oB. 

AnouB Is Qied both Adjeotiyely and SabBtantlvely, 
Mnj, meaning any <me, every one, may be translated by taut, 
^uiUonque, or by n'itnpofttf lequel («no matter whioh), as: — 

Amj one will do« n'lmporte leqiiel/^ra Vaigbiiin* 

][g9, II. Phui&urs ( s several) is always invariable. 

J*ai vu plttslenrs hommee et plasienre /emnMf* 
It is oommonly repeated before every Noon. 

140. ni. Manyf ftmh. In Old French there were two 
words corresponding exactly to momy and nrnch, viz., 
mai/nt and mmU. The latter has completely disappeared, 
and the former is now almost entirely limited to the 
expression maintefm or maintesfoii (s=many times). 

Instead of those two words we now use beaucoup de 
(ssa great deal of), both before Singular and Plural 
Nouns, as : — 

II a beavooup d* argent ; j*ai vubeaveenp de edldaU, 

Instead of becuueov/p de, we sometimes say bien ds, especially be- 
fore a Plural Noun, as :— 

Blen dee gene le peneent, many people think so. 

But whilst U<MJbeoup de never takes the Article, Hen de invariably 
takes it, unless followed by an Adjective. 
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14L IV. Many CoUectiye Nouns, like unef<mle de^ quantum 

de, tvn grand nombre de^ are used in French as in English 

to express a large indefinite quantity. Such Gollective 

Nouns play then the part of Adjectives, and the Verb 

agrees with the following Noun, as : — 

Q;wi,ntit€ de gens le pensent, a nninber of people 
think so. 

142. ^' " P®"^" and "little " are translated into French 
by pen de;*^a> few '* and ** a little '* by un peu de, as : — 

Tew men, pen de gwu; a little money, nn pen 
d'a/rgent. 

Like btfoueoup, peu does not admit of the Ajrtiola, 

143. ^* " Each " is chaque when an Adjective ; dhacwn^ 
when a Pronoun, as :— 

Cbaqae liwe eoUte deua shillings ; ees livres eodtent 
deu» shillings cbacan. 

When chaeun is the Subject, the Verb is pat in the Singular ; 
bat when chaeun is placed in apposition to the Subject, son, sa, 
$e$ or Uw, l&urSf may indifferently be used, as : — 

Us sont pa/rUs chaeun de son c6t4, or chaeun de leor 
c6U. 

144. ^^' ** F^^^y* " There is no French word exactly 
corresponding to the Adjective every. We translate 
it either by tx/uit (= all), or cluicun (= each), as : — 

Mvery one for hunself , obaoan pou/r soi, 

145i Vin. ** All " and ** the whole '* are both translated 
by taiU. The Article is placed between the word tout 
and the accompanying Noun, as : — 

The wbole house, tonte la moAson, 

BtemsntB of Fr. Compu "" 
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Used AdyerbiaUy tout means quite. For the sake of enphony 
it is spelt tout$ (pi. touUs) before a Feminine AdjeotiYe beginning 
irith a Gonsonant or & aspirate. 

« 

146* ^* ^^lA^^no, no one) is used both as an Adjective 
and a Pronoun. 

By an erroneous assimilation of nuZ with wnown, the Negative 
ae is inyariably inserted before the Verb, as : — 

No one has oome, mU n'Mt venu. 

147. ^* ^^^ (ssame, self), is both Adjective and Pro- 
noun. When used with the Emphatic Form of the 
Personal Pronoun it is invariably placed after the Verb, 
as: — 

He blmself told me so, U me Va dii Inl^m^me. 
Used Adverbially, mStM means wen, 

148i ^* ^^^ (^ ^^^) is also used both as an Adjective 
and a Pronoun. The Indefinite Article, which follows 
moh in English, is placed before tel in French, as : — 

Mr. auoli a one, monsieur un tel. 

17. — ^When " Buoh as " is nsed instead of ** those who, ''translate 
by 06UX qui, oeUea qnt, as : — 

She Boxpassed auoli of her sex «• have merited the 

greatest renonn. 
Bile ntrpcMfait oeUea de eon eewe qui ont miriU la 

plue grcmde eilihritS. 

X49. Xn. On has a wider signification than "one'* in 
English. While the latter can be used only when the 
speaker himself forms a part of the Nominative, on may 
be employed under any circumstances to express an 
indefinite sense. It corresponds more exactly to they 
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(indefinite) or better still to the Passive Voice when the 
agent is not named, as i-^ 

I was told, on ni?a dU. 

On is very extendvely used in French. After «i and ou, it is 
generally preceded by the Definite Article (Von) for the sake of 
eaphony. 

On Him and Persoime see Chapter on the Negative. 



ZZT. The Verb. 

150i ^' ^^^^ ^6 either Transitive or ItUrantUive. The 
latter are also called Neuter Verbs* 

TransitiTe Verbs may be nsed :^ 

(1) AotlTely, when the NominatiTB is acting, as: Cha/rUsa 
hle884 Henri, Oharles has wounded Henry. 

(2) Pasalvely, when the Nominative is acted upon, as :— 
Benri a 4U hlesai par Charles, Henry has been wounded by 
Charles. 

(3) BefleotlTelj', when the same Person or Thing is both 
acting and acted upon, as :— GTiorlM s*eat lUess^, Oharles has 
wounded himself. 

(4) Bedprooally, when the Subject and the Object are reci- 
procally acting upon each other, as : — Chwrlee et Henri $e sont 
hleMis Vwfi VoMtre^ Oharles and Henry have wounded each other. 

151t ^' ^^® Passive Voice is less congenial to French 
than it is to English or Latin. 

In nine cases out of ten, you will obtain an improvement in 
translating the English Passive by the French Active Voice. 

It is the more advisable to use the Active Voice in French, because 
in many cases a word for word translation of the English Passive 
construction would be faulty and quite unintelligible. Vo VreiMdi 
▼•i1» fforenw two iiooiisattTeSi and such Verbs as to UAl, to 
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mrd&r, d».» which ace followed by two AooiuatiTeB in Engliah, 
either of which may be taken as the Subjeot of the PassiTe Yezb, 
InTariably require the name of the Person in the Dative in French, 
as : II a cUt utU iio«mZ2« a mon fr^e, he told my brother that 
piece of news. In no ease can a Dative or Indirect Object be used 
as the Subject of a Passiye Verb ; so, if we were to translate my 
hroihw via9 told that piece qf nnos, bjmonjrere a 4ti dxt eetU nov^ 
velUf French people onaoqnainted with the English language 
would not know what we mean. 

\h% in. The Preposition by pointing to the Agent of a 
Passive Verb is usually translated by par. 

In a few cases, especially when the Verb expresses i^ympathy or 
antipathy, the Preposition de may be used instead of par, and 
perhaps is preferable ; but in no case is par faulty. 

In Old French da was always used. Gf. : Ee tcmght in thsir 
fynayoyuat, batnjf glorified of ol/ (Luke iv. 15). 

168. IV, When the Agent of the Passive Verb is not ex- 
pressed in English, use the Active Voice in French with 
the Indefinite on as Subject of the Verb, as : — 

It is said that his brother has anived, on di t gtie son 
JHre est arrive. 

* 154t V. In cases where it would be inconvenient, or even 
impossible to specify the Agent or source of the Action, 
translate the English Passive by the French Beflectiv^ 
Voice, as :— 

He is called John, %l a'cuppeOe Jean. 

He was killed by falling from a scaf fold i n g, il e'eit iiU 

en tombant d'un Sehafaudage. 
He was drowned, il e^est noyi, Ao. 

1&5. VI. Reflective Verbs are conjugated with itre instead 

of avoir f as : — 

Je me aula /ait tnol, I have Hiurt myselt 
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Not a few English Verbs, which at present are Neater were onoe 
Befleotive, as 1 rememhre me, &o. ; all those Verbs have remained 
Jtefleotive in French, which explains why there are so many more 
Beflectiye yerbs in French than in Modem English. 

Without being able to lay down a very precise role on the sab- 
jeot, we may say that most of the Verbs, which in English are 
nsed both transitively and intransitiTery, as, to open, to stop, &o., 
are Aotiye and Beflective in French. 

Stop, (urrites'Wm$. These books sell weU« cm livrea m 
vendenthien. 

156i VU. Reciprocal Verbs are also Beflective in French. 

That is to say, they are conjugated with ^re instead of avoirs 
and thcty take the two Pronouns of the Beflective Verbs. 



J52, VIIL With Eeciprocal Verbs, " each other " is to 
he translated by Vun Vautre^ << one another " by lee una 
Us autres. 

When the mc ^ning is sufficiently clear, Vun Vomtre or les wu 
ies omtres may be omitted, and the simple Beflective form used, as :•* 

TU se 8ont tiri lee ckevewD, they have pulled eaoh other's hair. 

]^3, IX. The Preposition which, in English, precedes 
'< each other," '< one another," is to be placed between 
the two Pronouns in French, as : — 

They were talking to each other, %U ee jporZaient Tun k Vawtre» 



J^9, X. Some Neuter Verbs are conjugated with the 
Auxiliary avoir instead of itre. 

Such are aller, weiilr, partlr, arrlwer, monter, desoendre, 

^c, and their compounds ; but courir^ trotter^ and galoper tako 
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ZV. OonoorA of Predioato. 

160* ^* Concord of Number. The Verb agrees in Number 
with its Nominative, 

Although the same general prinoiple is laid down in both 
languages, the following rules will show that it is differently inter- 
preted. 

ISl, n. In French, two Nomuiatiyes connected by a 
Disjnnctiye Conjunction, ou (= either, or), ni (= neither, 
nor), are usually followed by a Verb in the Plural Number. 

Some grammarians have tried to establish a distinction between 
on and nl, followed by the Plural Number, and the same Conjunc- 
tions followed by the Singular. They have set it down as a rule 
that the Verb is to be put in the Singular when the two Nomina- 
tives are exclusiye of each other, as : — DSmosthdne ou Ciciron a 
dit eela. This distinction is not supported by the usage of the best 
writers. In the Sentence : — Im ou moi ferons cela, the exclusion 
is ae marked as possible, yet nobody would think of putting the 
Verb in the Singular. As a matter of fact, the ear is here the 
only competent judge, and I can conceive of no case where the use 
of the Plural after two Nominatiyes connected by the Preposition 
ou or nl may be pronounced positively faulty. 

English grammarians reconmiend the use of the Singular after 
or and nor. What strikes them most is the di^unctive character 
of these two Conjunctions, while the French are more struck by 
the connective or conjunctive force which they undoubtedly retain 
since they are Conjunctions. There is much to be said in favour 
of either point de vue, and this, no doubt, accounts for the numerous 
exceptions which are to be found in French as well as in English. 

162» ni. When two Singular Subjects are connected by 
ainsi que, de mime que (=a.& well as), the Verb may be 
Singular, as in English, but it may also be put in the 
Plural, as : — 

De vin ainal ano le hU eont ehera oette awnde. (Littr6.) 
In this case ainei que is considered as a mere synonym of the 
Oonjunotion eit (sand). 
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163* IV. GoUeotive Nouns, or Nouns of Multitude, are 
invariably followed by the Singular in French, as : — 

His family liave arrived in London, sa famUU est 
arriv^e d Londres. 

We haye already seen (Chapter on Indefinite Adjectives) 
thai some OoUeotive Nonns, as fotde, multitude, not nnfreqoently 
abdicate their original Bahsfcantival character to play the part of 
the Indefinite Adjective many or very many. When thus Adjec- 
tively used, these words lose all power of determining the Number 
of the Verb, and it is the Noon they qualify which becomes the 
grammatical as well as the logical Subject of the Sentence. If I 
say, une multitude de aoldaia fterent tu^$ d eette baiaUle (many 
soldiers were kiUed in that battle), the word soldati is xmdoabtedly 
the real Sabjeot of the Verb, and une multitude de is merely an 
Adjective. If, on the other hand, I say, une foule d^enfants ha/rroAt 
eomplHement la rue (a crowd of children entirely barred the 
street), I do not mean to conv^ that the street was barred by the 
children taken separately ; the obstmction was the result of their 
being together, of their forming a crowd. The word fcmte is here 
the real subject of the Verb, which, accordingly, is put in the 
Singular Number. 

According to the same principle, 

3ba moltl6, le ttem, le quart, mie doiuialne, <fec., require 
the Verb in the Singular when predseily one-half or one-third, dsc., 
is meant, as : — 

La moiUS des d^putSs a vot4 pour, VoA/ire moiti4 contre 
Vamendement, 

One half the Members (say, 850 out of 700) recorded 
their votes in favour of, the other half against the 
amendment. 
In the same way say : — 

Une dovuiaine d^eaemplaires de ee Uvre vous co4tera 
18 ahilUngs, 
But 

Une doueaine de livres ^talent Spa/irs ewr eon hwreau, 

164i ^* ^^® following cases might offer some difficulty : — 

(a) After la plnpart (»the most part, most people) used 
absolutely, i.e., without any expressed Complement, the Verb must 
be Plural, as :— 

La pluporf aoat iHiiiif, most people have gone. 
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(f) Uie alio flia Hml atttK 
tnta, A«L (*leM tliaa two, thAn three, Jte,) v^ 

Moimg is dmm ama ae sMrt ^eouUs^ Um than two years 
liAvo ettpeed* 

(e) But after ylu €"wi (-mora than one) tha YeA mnat ba 
Bifignlaf, aas*** 

Ftaff dTiM Mora d e'en repeuUr^ 

Mote than one will ham to amart lor it. 

(4 Jlweww (snone) zeqmxea the Verb in the Bingolar, e^en 
wban it ia followed by a Flmal Complemeiit, aa :— 
Auoim de met amii «'eat remut 
None of my friends limTe eome. 

(e) &«aaatrMrtr0(sbodi)andniraBBll'«BtTO(«neilhfli) 
may be followed either by the Singnlar or the Flnzal, aa >- 

I/wn et VwiUre I'a vu or r«Bt v». 

Fi Vwn ni VoMtre »'eat nemi or ne seat nemct, 

Bnt the Floral ia preferable. 

ICg. YL The Verb #fr« (=:to be), used together with the 
DemonBtratiTe ee(=ii)io make a word more emphatic, 
remains Singnlar before a Plnral Prononn of the Ist or 
2nd Person, bnt becomes Plnnd before a Plnral Nonn 
or a Plnral Pronomi of the 8rd Person, as : — 

0*eat wma qui dUea eela, hot 

Oe aoBt mes detmfrire$ qui mmt turrivSa, 

Bem^-^ln thia ease two Singnlara would not be equivalent to a 
FlimL Tbna aay : — 

O'aat num frhra et ma $CBwr q'ui mmi currinia. 

166* Vn. Concord of Peraon.—lD. French as in English, 
when a Belative Prononn, having for its Antecedent a 
Personal Prononn, is the Nominative of a Verb, that 
Verb agrees in Number and Person with the Anitecedenit^ 
as;— 

Caai moi qiwi amla vmu, and not qui eat temk 
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157, Yin. If, however, a Noun or an Adjective stands 
between the Personal Pronoun and the Eelative, the 
Verb may either agree with the Personal Pronoun, or 
be put in the 8rd Person, as : — 

Je BUM U seul qui ne ponrral rien dirv, 
Or 

J$ tuis le Mid qui n§ pourra rien dire^ 



XVI. Moods and Tenses. 

168. i* English grammarians reckon four Moods only, 
the Indicative f Imperative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive \ 
French grammarians five, viz., Vindicatif, le condttion' 
nelf Vimph'atiff le subjonctif, and Vinfinitif, 

The French ** Gonditionnel " hardly deserves to be called a 
Mood, being as it is, a mere modification of the Future, to which 
it stands in the same relation as the Imperfect stands to the 
Present. Its name too is somewhat delusive, as it is never to be 
found after the Conjunction si (=if) expressing a condition. 

169. ^* ^^^ " Gonditionnel " is to be used : — 

(1.) Instead of the Future, in the Apodom of Hypo- 
thetical Sentences, when the Verb of the Frotam is in 
one of the Past Tenses, as : — 

S*il Stait maXadef il ne ebanteralt pof. 

N3.— Every Ck>nditional Sentence is composed of two parts either ezprewed 
or trndeiBtood, viz. the Protasis, which includes the Ck)nditlonal Oonjunctloni 
and the Apodosis, which marks the result of the condition, as : — 

If you are here in time {Protaeis), I will take yon with 
me (4podon0). 

170* (^') After lorsqtie, quand (=when), aumtSt que (=m 
0oon as), and other Temporal Conjunctions, when the 
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Verb of the Prineipal Ciajise is in one of the Past 

TenseB, as : — 

II- dmsUt m*(Mmt%T quoad ton p9re 



Remember thai after Temporal ConjonetioiiB we do not nee the 
Preient initead of the Future ae 10 the case in English : " Buy 
iome pens when yon go out," will be in Fzendi: oehsttM dss 
pUkfn$t qua/nd vous aorttres, t^., when 70a will go out. 

N.B.^The Fntore, and not the I^reaent, was used in Old 
QngUsh. 

171. (8.) The ^' Oonditionnel *' is also nsed in asking 
questions when the answer is likely to be negative, 
as:-- 

AuHas vout vu mon livre pwr hctBord f 
Haye yon seen my book perchance? 

• 

Notice alio the nse of Je ▼ondrala (»! ghoold like) with the 
Inflnitlye, instead of " I wish*' and the Subjonotiye, as :— I wish 
I wore yotti Je Tondvata tif h voire place, 

172. ni« Preamt Tente, The Present Indicatiye has three 
forms in English : I wnte, 1 do write, I am writing ; one 
form only in French : fScris. 

In both languages that Tense expresses:— 

(1) What is actually taking place: j'^tu&Le ma legcn. 

(2) What habitually or regularly takes place: i^ vqm tow Ua 
iowi d V^eole* 

173 rV. The Present Indicative is often used instead of 
the Past. 

In English we meet here and there with an Eiitorical Pretent^ 
4^. ft Present used instead of the EUtoricai Tente, in order to giye 
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a more dramatio turn to the narration; this oonatrnotion is a 
&yourite one with French writers, as : — 

Le diic (William) d/barqua U dernier de ious ... Au 
moment o& son pied touolie le eahlOf il IMt un ftkum 
jMM et tombe ewr la face. 



In tzanalBtlng such pMaages Into BngUah, It mnst be borne In mind 
that oar oomparatiTe want of viyacity and diamatic feeling would condemn a 
literal rendering as affected ; and, therefore, the student will generally do well 
. to choose the past tenae. On the other hand, in translating English into French, 
he should look out for opportunities of using an idiom so characteristic of the 
genioB of the 7ren<di lajognage. 

ETB'S I^'meh Orammar, p, 185. 

174i V- Iq French as in English, the Present is some- 
times used for the Future of that which is fixed and 
near at hand, or vividly anticipated, as : — 

Lea vocanods oommenoent dame hiUtjowre» 
The holidays beffin this day week. 

175. ^* ^^* Tenses, — When speaking of a fact that was 
going on at some definite past period*, or when some 
other fact took place, the Past Indefinite is sometimes 
used in English, but more generally the Imperfect 

Tense^ as : — 

She beld, or she was boldlnff an orange in her hand. 

Use invariably the Imparfait in French, as : — 
Mle tenalt une orange d la main. 

176. Vn. When the fact is spoken of as usual or customary, 
it is expressed in English either by the Past Indefinite, 
or by the Verb "to use,'* or the Auxiliary "would" 
followed by an Infinitive, as : — 

When I scolded him, he lauffbed, or he would Uuisli, 
or used to laogb in my laoe. 
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Always use the Imparfait in French, as :^- 
Quand je le frondaSs« iZ me riait ou nes. 

177. VULl. If the fact has actually taken place, but the 
period of time at which it took place is not entirely 
elapsed, the English use either the Past Indefinite ox 
the Perfect, as : — 

I wrote or I bave written a letter this morniiig. 
Always use the Passd Indifini in French, as :— - 

J'al 6crlt une Uttre ee matin. 



N.B. — ^Bemember that French grammarianfl call Pww6 
d6lliil the English Perfect (I have written), and Paee6 B^floi 
the Past Indefinite {I wrote). 



Ifg^ IX. The mere statement that a fact took place at 
some time entirely elapsed, without any mention of its 
duration, is expressed in English by the Past Indefinite: 

Louis 2JV. died at the beginning of the 18th oentniy. 
Use the PassS DSfini in French, as : — 

Lows XIV monrut au commencement du ISma gUcte. 

The Pae84 DSfini ^ theoretically the only Tense iiiat may be 
used in this case ; but, as it gives a very harsh, unpleasant sonnd, 
especially in the first and second Persons of the Floral, nobody 
scmples to use the Pasa^ Ind4jm% instead, especially in Conver- 
sation or Letter writing. Historians alone, with pulpit orators, 
strictly adhere to the above role. 

179. X. When we intend to point less to the taking place 
of the act than to the fact that such an act has actaally 
taken place, and to the stoite resulting firom the accom- 
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plisbment of that act, the Perfect (PoshA IndSfim) ia 
nsed in both languages, as : — 

His father has come, son p^e est vena. 

180. XI. If yon wish to state that a fact, which has 
been going on for some time, is still going on at 
present ; or to show how long a fact has been going on 
to the present day, you use the Perfect in English, as : — 

I bave been four years in London. 

Use the Present Indicative in French, and insert the 
Preposition depuis ; or better still, begin the sentence 
by il y a, as : — 

7e maim d Lond/res depals quaire cms, or 
Zl y a gwiire cms qtte Je sale d Londres. 

181. Xn. When they wish to express how long a fact 
had been going on before another fact happened, the 
English make use of the Pluperfeet, as :— 

We baa been living three years in Paris when my 
father died. 

A Frenchman would express the same idea by using 

the Imperfect with depuis^ or beginning the Sentence by 

U y avait. 

Nous habitions Paris depots trots ans, or II y avait 

irois cms que nous habitions Pa/ris qucmd mon pire 
mowrut, 

182. Xni. When you allude to a fact which took place 
before another fact which is past, you invariably use 
the Pluperfect in English, as : — 

I went for a walk when Z bad flnlsbed my task. 
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(1.) WJien the Statement is represented as not being |A# 



case : — • 

(a) After the OonjonotionB 

?•■«•• I not that 
sron pas que/ 

XiolA que, far from 

Sons que, without 



(b) After the Ck)njanctKm 
que, when the PrinoipaJ Olause 
18 negatived, and after the Verb 
nier (to deny). 



JToto.— When nler Is naed either negatirely or Interrogatiyely, the Partiole ne 
Is usually Inserted before the Verb of the Dependent Olause, as : — Je ne niepat 
quHl ne toUfort inttruU, Yet the omistion of ne ooold not he oonsldared ab- 
solutely faulty. 

(2.) When the Statement expresses what ought to he the 

se : — 



case : — 

(a) After the Oonjnnotions 
»ourqne| j^^^fl^ 
JLlIn qae ) 
and qae, meaning afin que. 

JVbte.— Just as the Conjunction tliat 
Is often used in English Instead of in 
order tltat, so is ane frequently 
used in French instead of ajin que. 
In that case, of oonrse, it goyems the 
Subjunctive. 



(b) In OptatiTe Sentencee. 

(c) After the Conjanetio& 
que, when preceded by theVerba 
vouhift dJsirer ( » to wish) , com- 
ma/nder ( = to order), prier ( = to 
beg), and the Impersonal Verba 
il importe, il fautf il 9$t n4ce»- 
sowre, il est jiute, Ao« 



(8.) When the Statement is feared or deprecated ; — 



(a) After the Oonjanotions 

De peur que, ) ^eet 

Be oralnta quel 

and que, used for depewr que. 



(6) After the Ck>njanotion 
qu 8 following the Verbs crwindre 
(=to fear), twoir peur (ssto be 
afraid), trembler (=to tremble), 
regretter (=to be sorry for), <&o. 



l^,i...With the above Verbs and Oonjonctions the Particle ne 
is to be placed before the Verb in the Snbjanotive Mood, if the 
Principal Clause is ajffvrmative, but not if the Principal Olause is 
negative. When the Principal Olause is interrogative, you may 
omit ne, or insert it| as yon like. 
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(4.) In coneesme Clausea : — 
(a) After the OonjnnotionB 



^nolqve, \ 

Bleu que, I- althoagh, albeit. 

aneoreqne,/ 

(No weepHon*) 



(b) After the Gonjanotion 
qae, and the Verbs j*admeU 
(al admit), jd voua accords (=1 
grant), <&o., when the concession 
is only temporary and for the 
sake of argument; bnt when 
the concession is definitive, the 
Indioatiye should be used. 



188. IV. The Subjunctive Mood is also to be used in 
Temporal clauses introduced by the Conjunctions avant 
que (=before), and ^W^u'd ce que (=till, until). 

Rem. — ^After avant que the Particle ne may be inserted or left 
out ; it is but a matter of taste. Jusqu'd, ce q\M never takes ne. 

After the Verb attend/re (=to wait) and a few others, the Con- 
junction qae is generally used instead of jusqu'd ce que, and con- 
sequently governs the Subjunctive Mood. As tin is invariably 
used in EngUsh after the same Verbs, you will find no difficulty in 
detecting the true meaning of que in Sentences like the following: 

Attendeti quHl soit iwiii, wait till he has come. 

189. V. The Conjunctions de manUre que, de sorte que, and 
teUement ju^ (=so that, in such a way that), introducing 
Adverbial Sentences of Manner, are sometimes followed 
by the Indicative, sometimes by the Subjunctive Mood. 

It is exactly the same in English. If you aUude to a fact already 
past> and consequently certain, use the Indicative. If, on the 
contrary, the fact aUuded to is future, and consequently tmcertotn, 
use the Subjunctive, as : — 

12 a traA}a%lU de fagon que toiU le monde a 6t6 content 

de hU, 
Travaillez de fokgon que tout le monde aolt content de 

vou$, 

BementB of Fr. Oomp, F 
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190, TI. The Gonjimctioii w, whether dnbitative 
(= whether) or conditional (=if)y invariably goyems 
the Indicative in French, as : — 

Sij'k^mim rot, It I were a 



V.1l.-~In zMding Fzeneli txMki joa win meet oocukmaQy with an Impofecfe 
Bol^imctiTe of the Verbe mwrnir aiid Stre after st ooDditfonal, bm: Si vou 
reuuUs foU instead of ti wnu Pavia fail. Do not imitate that oooatrnctioii 
which is heayy, antiqiiated, and in coorenation woold look pedan t ic. If yon 
had a long eaaay to write, one or two of tboae Sal^innctivea might be Tentmed 
for the sake of rariety, hot in ordinaiy writing or epeaUng yon had better aroid 
^^< tt . oonatrnction altogether, and invariably make nae of the IndicatiYO after at. 

191 Yn. Among the other Dnbitative or Conditional Con- 
junctions, a candiUon que (=on condition that) may be 
constructed either with the Subjunctive Mood or with 
the Future and CondUionnelf as : — 

J0 U feroA h condition qn'U U doiuuide, or ^u'il U 
4enuuidera, I will doit on oondition that he asks to it* 



Suppose 4M (b supposing that) 

Aueaaque ) «incasethat 
Bb casque ) 
•olt que (sbe it, whether) 
SI taat Mtqne (a*if so be that) 
, qoe (a provided that) 



Always govern the 
SabjunotiYe Mood. 



A moliia que (sunless) not only governs the SabjnnotiTe, bnt 
also requires the Partiole ne betoe the Verb, as :— 

Je ne U ferai pas d moins qu*%l ne le domande^ 
I will not do it unless he asks to it. 

192. VIII. The following Verbs are sometimes followed by 
the Indicative, and sometimes by the Subjunctive Mood. 



a«ppoa«r (to sappoie) 
9omtmr (to doabt) foUowed by qw 

„ „ followed by ii 

■•pfircr(toliope) 
•«»tteiidre A (to expect) 
(tofanoy) 



Used 


Used 


AjUlrmatively, 


Hegativehf, 


Indie, or Sat^ 


Snl^. 


Snbj. 


Satd. 


Indie 


— 


Indio. 


Bnb{). 


Indio. 


Snbj. 


Indio. 


Sabj> 



Used 
ItUerrogaiiipdif, 

Snbj. 

Snbj. 

ladle, or Snl^. 

Sobj. 
Indio. or Snbj. 
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193, ^ IX. When two Glauses are eozmected by means of 
the Relative Pronoun, the Verb in the Dependent 
Clause is generally put in the Indicative Mood. How- 
ever, the Subjunctive is to be used : — 

(1) When the Principal Glanse is negatived, as :— 

Je ne connwis ^rsonne gui pnlsse lefcAre, 

(2) When the Dependent Clanse expresses an aim or purpose, 

It vovXaAt ipoueer v/n$ femme qui le readit heuareuM, 
Cf, the nse of Lat. q-wi for ut idle, 

(8) When the Relative ie preceded by one of the words le seul, 
rtanlque, le premier, le dernier, or a Superlative, as :— 

Uhigtoire ds Louis XIV est le meillevr Uvre gtM 

VcUa4re ait ^erit. 
The History of Lonis XIV. is the best book that 

Vokaire has written. 

(4) Alter aU Oompound Belative Prononns, saeh as qui que e$ 
$oit qui (s whoever), quel que, quoi que, quoi que ce soit que 
(b whatever, whatsoever), and also alter the Adverb queHque que, 
(ss however), as: — 

Quoi queje diae, quoi queje fasee. 

Except qvieonque (a whoever), which is always followed by the 
Indicative. 



ZVin. — ^Somarkft on tlie Sn^lish Auxiliary 

Verbs. 

194^ I. The Verbs can, may^ shaUf mil, together with their 
Pftst Tenses eauM^ might, should, would^ are commonly 
used as mere signs of the Future Tense or Subjunctive 
Mood; but sometimes they are used as independent 
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Verbs ; in that case, ihey most, of ooorse, be rendered 
by separate words. 

(a) I will, ezpreBsing determination, may be translated by j4 
«0tt0, as :— 

I will not do it, je ne Tens pai U /aire. 

(6) Can and may are translated by pouvoWt or, negatively, by 
je n$ saurais, as :— « 

I ccmnot say it, je ne p«iiz pas, or Je ne aanrals U 

dire, 

(e) As slionld, oonld, and wonld have only one form for the 
rHdiGatiye and Sabjanctiye Mood, they require much care :^> 

Have you done your translation P — No, I could not do 
it, i. e.t I was not able to do it. (IncUcaiive.) 

AveZ'Vous fait voire version? — Non^ Je n'al paa pu la 
fcdre. 

Translate this into Greek.*- 1 could not do it, i. 0., I 
slioulA not he aibU to do it. (Conditional,) 

Traduisez ceei en gree, — Je ne ponvrmlm pas lejbdre, 

(d) Blionld, must and onglit to, marking duty, or obligation, 
are translated by devoir ^ or the Impersonal ilfaut followed by the 
Sabjunotive Mood, as :— 

You ongbt to go and see him, Vou$ devrtea alXer 1$ 

voir. 
He must do it, Zl fant quHl le fosse. 

(e) Obligation is never marked in French by the Auziliaiy 
itre ; translate he U to do it by 11 lant quHl lefasse, 

(/) To ba^e to {= avoir d) expresses duty or obligation in both 
languages as :— 

J*ai d le faire, I have to do it. 

(^) In French as in English, a kind of ** Immediate Future ** is 
formed by means of the Verb aZler (» to go), as : — 

Je Tale lefairef 1 am grolna to do it. 

Qi) The French have, moreover, an ** Immediate Fast " fozmed 
by means of venir (« to come), as : — 

n Tlent de iortir, He has Jnat gone ontt 
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XXZ. — ^The XnfinltlTe. 

195. L The French Infinitive (marelimr) oorresponds both 
to the English Infinitive (to walk)^ and to the Gerund 
{walking) ; Uke the latter, it may be governed by ibo 
Prepositions de^ par^ sans^ &o. 

The Infinitive may be osed :— 

(a) Aa the VomlnatlTe of a Bentenoe, espedaUy with the 

Verb *' to be," thus : Meniir est howtevw. 

(b) As Objeot of a Verb : Illwiditds tOrHr. 

(e) As Oompleiiient of a Voun, or Atfjeetlve : Le temp$ d§ 
lire ; faeile d faire. 

In La Fontaine and some older writers, the Infinitive frequently 
oeoors instead of a Finite Verb, as : — 

Et grenouilles de »e ^lainSflre^ et Jupin de le%w dire, Ao* 

Bat this oQnstraotion,whioh is more Latin than Frendh, is now 
obsolete. 



196. U. When an Infinitive is the subject of the Verb 
Hre, it is usual, in French as in English, to begin the 
Sentence by a Preparatory Pronoun, and to place the 
Infinitive after the Verb, as : — 

H est honteux de menUr, it is disgraceful to lie. 

In such cases the Preposition de is invariably prefixed to the 
Infinitive. 

Que de is often used instead of de alone, when the Infinitive 
is followed by a Direct or Indirect Object, as : — 

C*e$t WM abiwrdiU que de pritendre vme ckoupweiilXe* 

Bat e*Mt ttiM aktiwrdiU de jpftftendra, d;o., would be equally 
eorreot. 
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197. HL The use of an Ihfinitiye as Object of a Verb is 
strictly limited to the cases where the meaning of the 
Sentence is peifectly dear without any Subject being 
ezpiessed befiire that Infinitiye. In other words, the 
eonstniction known in Latin as " the Accnsatiye with 
{he Infinitiye " does not exist in French. 

He wishsM miBiogo wUk him^ shoold be tnuislaied: tl d4$vr» que 
faiSUe woec Wi. The Infinite is not admurible here, as the Pro- 
noun me could not be omittpd without vpeetting the whole mean- 
ing of the Sentence. On the eontnuj, he wiehee to come with ue 
will be yeiy well rendered bjil ddevrevenniir aiveewm$t as the mean- 
ing 18 Boffioiently clear without expressing again the Subject 
before the Yerb vsntr. 

198. IV. After the Verbs of teeing, hearing, &o., the 
French use the Infinitiye instead of the Present Parti- 
ciple, as : — 

I saw your sister oomliig, i'ot w yenlr voire eaewr. 

Notiee that the order of the words is not the same in Freneh as 
in English. It is a general role in French, that, whenever an In- 
finitiye Sentence is used to complete a Finite Verb, the Infinitive 
is to be placed immediately after the other Verb. 

199. V* ^^® ^^^ Participle used in English after the 
same Verbs {oi seeing, hearing, etc.), is likewise translated 
by the Infinitive in French, when allusion is made to the 
actual taking place of the action, as : — 

Have yon seen Hemani ? — ^Yes, I saw it pla jed in 

Paris. 
Avea-votu vu Hertumi ? Qui, je V<U vu Joner d Fwris, 

jfote, ^The Past Participle should be used in Freneh as in 

English if a state, or an action having already taken place at the 
time estpressed by the first Verb, was alluded to, as :— 

I saw him dead, je Vai vu mort» 
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200. ^' ^® French inyariably use the Infinitive Active 
after the Yerb/atr«, v^hilst the English use the Passive 
Infinitive or the Past Participle after the Verbs to causs 
and to have need in the same sense, as : — 

He had a splendid house built in Kensington. 

R A Halt b4tlr wm motfon tplendids d Kanaingion, 

201. Vn. When the English Gerund and the Preposition 
of may be used instead of the Infinitive, translate by 
the Proposition de and the Infinitive in French, as : — 

The time to speak (sol speaking) has oome. 
Le tempi de parler est vanu. 

202* Vin. The Preposition ^ before an Infinitive marks 
purpose or destination, and corresponds to the Latin 
Supine in -u, or Gerundive in -dus^ -da, -dum, as : — 

Maison d {ouer, House to be let. 

In English, the Active or the Passive Voiee may indifferently be 
used {House to let^ or House to he let) ; in French, the Active only. 

203. IX. Pou/r marks the purpose more strongly than ^ ; 
it corresponds to in order to, 

I came here purposely to speak to you. 
Je suis venu id ewpree pdur vous po/rler» 

204. X. After Verbs of motion, an Infinitive without a 
Preposition is used in French where, in English, the 
second Verb is coupled to the first by the Gonjxmction 
and, as : — 

Gome and see me to^moixow, VeneM me wtir demain. 
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XX. — ^Vbe PartieiplMi. 

205. I* The French Present or Active Participle is inTsri- 
able when it expresses an act ; variable when it marks a 
itaUf a oondUian : in the latter case it is called by French 
grammarians AdjeeHf Verbal. 

Unta the Utter part of the 17th oentory, the Franoh Pment Putioiple 
•IWAje •creed. Tbf abore rule wm fint proposed by the gramimulfMni of 
FurUBoifat, uid ultimately adopted hj the Frenoh Aoademy in their nttiiig of 
June »t 1679. 

It is sometimaB diffloolt to distingaiBh at firBt sight between the 
ParUdpe PrUsnb and AdjectiS Fer&oZ, bat the following roles 
will be found to ooyer nearly the whole ground. 

(1) When preceded by the Preposition on, or aooompanied by a 
Direct Objeot, the word ending in ant is a Freeent Partioiple, and 
oonseqaently inyariable, as :— 

Cm d9m/oi»Blie$ entrirent en datee en rlaat. 

(3) When osed with the Anziliary 4tre, the word in cmt is always 
AdJeotiYe, as :— 

La ehaXeur eti 6oraaaiite, the heat is quite oppressiye. 

(8) When it is ased without Auxiliary, translate the Sentence 
into Bnglish. If the Present Ptotioiple, in English, oomes 
naturally before the Noun, it is used Adjeotively, and must agreoi 
as:— 

tToi aehetS des plomUi ffrlmpantoa, I bought some 
oreeplnff plants. 

206i n. The Past or Passive Participle may be nsed: 
(1) without any Auxiliary Verb ; (2) with the Auxiliary 
avoir ; (8) with the Auxiliary itre, 

207. in. Used without an Auxiliary, the Past Participle is 
a mere Adjective, and always agrees in Gender and 
Number with the Noun it accompanies, as : — 

Dm tabUi MBvoni^ea, dee ehoMee oaaa6os^ etc. 
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208* IV. Used with the Auziliaiy avotr, the Past Partioiple 
agrees with its Direct Object if the latter is placed 
before it, and remains invariable if the Direct Object 
comes after it, or if there is none, as : — 

Lbs livres que vo%u cmen aoliet6fl sontfart utiUs. 
Ces demoiaeUee ont aoliet6 dea Uvresfort utiUe. 

In the first example, the Direct Object is placed before the Par- 
tioiple ; in the second, after. 

209, V. Used with itre, the Past Participle agrees with the 
Nominative of the Sentence, as : — 

Les €coUer$ diUgenia aeront Iou6s et r6oompeiia6a. 

210t ^* ^ ^6 <'^® 0^ Eeflective Verbs, the Past Participle, 
though used with itre, follows the rule of the Past Par^ 
ticiple used with avoir, i.e., it remains invariable when 
the Direct Object is not placed before it, as : — 

EUea 8*4tcAewt tiiiaffln6 que je ne le feraia pa«. 
They had fancied that I should not do it. 

211* ^^ above rules admit of no exception; but in thefolloW' 
ing cases their application presents some diffictUty, 

(a) When a Past Partioiple is followed by an Infinitive and pre- 
ceded by a Direct Object, examine carefully if that Direct Object 
refers to the Participle itself or to the following Infinitive, for in 
the latter case the Participle ought to remain invariable, as :— 

La romanee que j'ai entendii chanter, The ballad I 
heard sung {que is the Object of chanter and not of 
entendu), 
bQt 

La dame quefai entendue cTianW, The lady I heard 

singing (que being the object of entendae). 

Bern.— Notice that, in the first case, the French Infinitive oor- 
xesponds to an English Post Participle, and, in the second, to a 
Freaent Participle. 
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(h) Tha FMt Pariieiple of /aire (foit), followed by an Infinitiyer 
is always inyariable, as : — 

La nmton quelle a fait hdUff the house she had built. 

(c) When the place of the Direet Object is sapplied by the 
Adverbial Pronoan en, it is a poetical license to make the Par- 
ticiple agree with the Noon nnderstood. In pzose, it most always 
remain' invariable, as : — 

U posiide plu$ de Mion que ion phe n'en avait 
amasa6 pa/r ion avariee cnMe, (Finelon, quoted 
by Littr6.) 

(d) With Reflective Verbs it requires sometimes much atten- 
tion to see if the Pronoun ae, which precedes the Participle, is a 
Ptreot or an Indirect Object, say :— 

Cette demoiselle s'est conp6a <m doigt^ this young lady 
has cut her finger (Literally, ewt hertelfat tfke finger). 

Bat, 

Ceite demoiselle i^est oonp6 U doigt, this young lady 
out her finger right off. 

(e) tticoept^ (s except) and attendn que (s whereas), when 
placed at the head of the Sentence, are no longer Participles; 
they must be considered as Prepositions, and consequently remain 
invariable, as :— > 

Bxoept6 mes deux smurs, except my two sisters* 

Of course, we should say :— 

Mes dewo saowrs ezcept6ea, my two sisters exoapted* 

(/) Ol-Jolnt and oi-lnelus (s annexed, enclosed, therewith), 
are sometimes Adjectives and sometimes Adverbs. In the first 
case they agree, in the second they are invariable, as : — 

La lettre oi-Jointe, or el-lndase m'a StS envoyie par 

voire 'pire. 
The enclosed letter was sent to me by your father. 

Je vous envois ol-lnclns wm lettre pour le ministre^ 
I send you herewith a letter for the minister. 
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XXZ.^Invariable WordA« 

212. L The proper place of the Adverb, in French, is after 
the Verb in Simple Tenses ; between the Auxiliary and 
the Participle in Compound Tenses, as : — 

Je ne Vaurais Jamais oru, I would never have thought 

80. 

EsDcepHon :— A few Adverbs of Time or Pluee, as wujowrd'hui 
(=to-day), demain (=» to-morrow), id (=here), &o., are placed 
after the Partidple in Cbmponiid Tenses, as :— 

Je ne VoA pas «u bier, I did not see him yesterday. 

ISem.— The Adverb may oooasionally be placed at the head of 
the Sentence, when it is intended to be emphatic ; but in no ease 
can it be placed between the Pronoun Nominative and the Verb. 

213' n. The same Adverbs and Prepositions are used in 
French to express rest, or motion to a place, as : — 

Je tVM lol ; vefnez lol ; tZ «st & Pons ; H ^ni 4 Lwnd/rea, 

K.— The diBUncUon between rest and motion to a place was much more 
markBd In Old English than it is at present. Gf. (kmu liitber ; go tliltker, 
and similar eziuressions which are &st dying out. 

214* in. The same words are frequently used, in French 

as in English, both as Adverbs and Prepositions ; but 

dans (=in), hors (=out), mr (=on, upon), and sous 

(= under), are always Prepositions. The corresponding 

Adverbs are dedans, dehors, dessus, and dessous* 

Voire livre est sons la tMe, mettez-le desaua. 

Notice the use of the Adyerb instead of the Preposition and Per- 
sonal Pronoun in the above example. This construotion is 
ahnost obligatory when one speaks of inanimate objects or the 
brate creation, as :— 

n prii son cheval par la bride, et mania deaana. 
He took his horse by the bridle, and mounted it. 

•«r 1«I| if not absolntely inoorreot, would be at least yery awkward. 



( 
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7Xb> IV. Avant (sbetoe) is used in point of Tim$\ 
devant (^before) in point of Flace. 

ATsat ii fhe opposite of aprU% Amwmat^ the oppoidto of 

216* y. Quwtd and lorsque (swhen) are synonymous, but 
the latter is never used interrogatively : 

VHien will you come P— VElien the weather is fine. 

QuABd vous ottTM fitU votre iravail, noiM innu no%» 

prom&ner, 
TThen yon have done yonx work, we shall go for a 

walk. 

The use of the Fntoxe after when has already been noticed 
(See § 188.) The Fntare was also used in Old English. 

217* VI. Do not translate on before a Date, as :«- 

He will come on Blonday, or on the 26th of January. 
II viendra lundi, oule26 Janvier, 

218i VII. Pour ( =for) expresses duration, but with respect 
to afutme Time onLyt as : — 

He came to London f&r a fortnight, Tl vini d JDondrM 

povr quinste jowre, i.e., with the intention of spending 

a fortnight in London. 

He stayed with ns for a fortnight, should be translated: il 

re$ta qtUwte jowrt che» novk$t or il testa chea novke pendant 

q'mme j<ywr$, 

219, Vni. En, and dam represent, in the main, the same 
relation ; but the former is more general, the latter 
more definite. Use dans in preference before an 
Article or a Demonstrative Pronoun. 

Before KumeralB en and dana have quite a difFerent meaning. 
•* We shall go to America in ten days," is to be translated by : wms 
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inns en Am4rique duui dio jown, if yon mean that yon will start 
in ten days ; and by, nous irons en Amiriqw en dim jowrs, if yoa 
mean that the Toyage will take ten days. 

220* IX. In is to be trandated by d, before all Names of 
Toums, as :~- 

He was bom la London, H est n4 k Lond^es, 

221* X. Jusqu'h (=till) is used of Space as well as of 

Time^ as : 

Nova irons Jifbqn'A Aherdeen^ pui* nous reviendronsm 
We flihall go as far as Aberdeen, and then oome baok. 

NoU. — JiiMia*Jk becomes Juaqn'j^ oe qne before a Finite Verb* 

When Prepositions or Adverbs are nsed asConjonctions, they do 
not change in Modem English ; bat in Frenoh, as in Old Englisht 
that (sgtM) is osnaUy added to aooentnate the Conjanctiye force 



Vrep. and Adv.: Oo^Janetiona : 

Avcmi (s before) Av<mt que (O.E. ere that) 

Lws or aXoTs (sthen) Lorsque (O.E. whan that) 

Be^puis (= since) Degpuis que (O.E. siththen that) 

etc. 

Cf, Whan that Aprille with his sdhowres swoote 

The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, <fec. 

(Chaucer,) 

222* ^* ^ English, the Preposition is frequently thrown 
to the end of the Sentence ; in French, it is invariably 
placed before the Noun it governs, as : — 

Whom are yon speaking to P — A qui pwlez-vous P 

223* Xn. The Prepositions a (=at, to), (2^ (=of, from), 
and tfM (=in), are repeated before every Noun or Pro- 
noun to which they are related, but entre and parmi 
(= between, among) are never repeated. The repetition 
or omission of the other Prepositions is but a matter 
of taste. 
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224. XDI. When several Verbs or Adjectives governing 

different Prepositions have the same Complement, that 

Complement, in French, must be placed immediately 

after the first Preposition, and its place supplied by a 

Pronoun or Pronominal Adverb after each of the others, 

as:— 

One can go to and oome back irom New-Tork in 

twenty days. 
On peut oiler k Vew Tork et en revenir en vingt 
jours. 

225. XIV. While, toTierif tlumgh, if, and a few other Con- 
janctk)ns are sometimes followed in English by an 
Adjective or a Participle, the Verb being omitted. This 
construction should be carefully avoided in French, and 
the Verb always expressed, as : — 

Thifl news, If tme, will alter all our plans. 
CeUe wymetUt m% elle est wrale, chcmgera icue not 
plans, 

226* ^^* ^^^^ ^ Conjunction refers to several con- 
secutive Clauses, it is not usual to repeat it in English. 
In French, on the contrary, the Conjunction must either 
be repeated before every Clause, or its place supplied 
by qtM, as : — 

If yon go to Pam and see Henzy, ask him why he does 

not write to me. 
Si vous aUet d PaHs et que vous voyisM Henri, demande*- 

UUpowrquoi il ne nCicritpas, 

Notice that although si goyerns the IndieaJtive, its eubstitate 
que is followed by the Bubjunetive Mood* 
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ZZXZ. — QaestloiiB anil Answers. 

227* I. The <* Simple Interrogation/' expressed in English 

by the Indicative Mood, may very well be rendered in 

French by the *' Conditionnel " when the answer is 

likely to be negative, as : — 

Have yoa found my book perohanoe ? 
AwieK-vou9 trouo4 m<m livre pw hasard f 

The nse of the " Gonditionnel " m Interrogations implies a kind 
of deference to the person we address, and is more polite :— 

Will yon kindly tell me what time it is ? 

228* n. In '< Gompotind Interrogations ** the second part 

of the Sentence is invariably rendered by n'est<e poi 

(=is it not so), as : — 

Yon will eome with us, will jov notff 
Tou« vieiid/teuavBC nouf, n'esf-ee pas? 

Yoa have been to Paris, Iwve yon not? 
Fotts 0069 iU d Pari<, n'eat-ce pas? 

229t in. The best way to answer a question is simply to 
nse the words out, Tton, or je ne saU pas, invariably 
followed by Monsieur, Madame, Mademoiselle, etc. 

The dry ** yes " or ** no '* of the English splits French ears. The 
word Monsiewr does not imply that yon acknowledge the superiority 
of the person yoa address: it is mere politeness. A French 
marchioness, baying a pair of gloves in Paris, will call Monsiewr 
the man at the ooanter. 

230* IV. If yon choose to be more explicit in your 
answers, do not stop, as in English, after the Auxiliary ; 
but express the Verb in full, and add the Object, 

Have yoa done your exereise ?— Yes, Sir, I luure. 
iv0f -tMHit/ait wtreiMme f— Out, Monsiew, je Tat fait. 
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XXXXX. — ^The MegratlTe. 

231* !• The <' Simple Negative" has two forms in 
French ; an Emphatic form (non), and an Enclitio 
form (ne) ; the latter is always used in connection with 
a Verb expressed^ which it invariably precedes. 

232. n. Ne is generally strengthened by the addition of 
one of the Adverbs pas ot pai/nt; sometimes by goiUUf 

as:— 

Je ne aais pas| je n^en at point | H n*y voit routte. 

Pas is derived from Lat. pasBus, a step. 
Point is derived from Lat. ptmctum^ a point. 
Oontte is dirived from Lat. gutta, a drop. 

As shown by the derivation, povnt denies more strongly than pat. 
As for govMe, we only use it now-a-days in oonneotion with the 
Verb voir (=to see). Mie (from Lat. mica, a crumb) occurs very 
often in the writers of the 16th and 17th century instead of pa$ 
ot point; it is now obsolete. 

233. in. Pas and pamt follow the Verb preceded by ne, 
except in the Infinitive Mood, when ne and pas are both 
placed before the Verb, as : — 

Je m*en vais powr ne pas U voir* 

234* IV. Ne is used alone, i.e. without pas or point, with 
the Verbs cesser (=to leave off), oser (=to dare), savoir 
(=to know), avoir garde (=to take care), pouvoir (=to 
be able), and il importe (=it matters), as :— 

U n*a eessi de plevAJoir: on n*08e lui parler. 

However, the use of pas or point with those Verbs would not be 
faulty. 
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235. ^« ^ Oompoxmd Sentences, ne is nsed alone in the 
Dependent Clause, when the Principal Clause is negative 
or interrogative, as : — 

I know no one who does not praise him. 
Je ne eonnobis peraonne qui ne le loue» 

236t ^' ^^ ^^ farther used alone in Exclamative or In- 
terrogative Sentences beginning by que, keeping the 
place of pourqvm (=why), as : — 

Que ne pa/rUez-vouaj^lua itt ? 
"Why did you not speak sooner? 

237, VII. The Compound Negatives "nobody," "nothing,** 
and " never,*' are translated by aucwn^penonne^ lien and 
jamais respectively. 

Anonn is derived from Lat. aUgvis units, some one. 
Feraonne is derived from Lat. persona, a person* 
Klen is derived from Lat. rem, a thing. 
Jamais is derived from Lat. jam magis. 

Are used in the same way 

Ve...plna (sno more) from Lat. plus, more. 
xore...ffndre (^not mnoh) from Celt, her or getur, mueh. 

As their derivation dearly shows, the words aucim, persowM, 
rien, jomais, plus and gu^e are not properly Negatives. On the 
contrary, their originaJ meaning is distinctly affirmative. They 
do not deny by themselves ; their only ase is to limit or determi- 
nate the extent of the Negative proper (ne). On that aooonnt, some 
grammarians call them Oomplementa of tl&e areffatlve. 

238. "Vm. The "Complement of the Negative ** is used 
without ne whenever the Verb is omitted, as : — 

4tt*avei8-vo6a f-— Klen. What is the matter with jon f 
jrotblnir. 

Blaneati of Fr. Compi ^ 
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Bhoald the Bentenoe be oompleted, ne would resume its place 
before the Verb, as :~ 

Qu*(weM'V0U9 f — /« a'at Hen. 

If J.— "So oonatrnotlon limilar to this ttdsts In Q-r«ek or Latin. The tmiisaiaii 
of the Negatire when the Verb if ondentood is one of the most striking 
peonliarities of the Celtio dialects, to which the French Langoage is more 
indebted than is generally thought. 

239b IX. When the Verb is understood, and the Sentence 
contains no Complement of the Negative, the Emphatic 
form (non) is used, as : — 

Oroyes-vouf cela f— JToii, 7m>n«t6ur. 
Won may be completed by pas, but not by point. 

240. X. ** But*' (=only) is usually rendered by ne before 
the Verb, and que after it, as : — 

She is bnt twelve years old— eHd n*a qne douze ang. 

Wo...qao was in Old French n« mots que ; Lat., non magis qtuun, 

241. XI. "Ni" does not correspond exactly to nor; 
while nor possesses a distinct negative sense, ni, 
which in Mediasval French was often used afi&rmatively 
with the meaning of and or or, always requires the 
Negative n^ to be placed before the Verb, as : — 

Oe n^eat nl hon nl mawvaie—ii ia neitlior good nor bad. 
** Nor I either " should be translated : nl mol non pins. 
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PBINOIPAL RULES OF THE SYNTAX. 



Bzeroise Z. 

Nouns and Articues. 

1. Imitation arises from esteem, competition from envy. 

2. The stndy of man is more necessary than the study of 
books. 

3. Labours of the body free us from the pains of the mind* 

4. The passions often beget their opposites : avarice pro- 
duces prodigality, prodigality avarice ; .men are often constant 
through (a) weakness, and bold through fear. 

5. Narrowness of mind is often the cause of obstinacy. 

6. Cornelius Agrippa, an original writer of the 15th century, 
wrote a volume on the vanity of the Arts and Sciences. 

7. The tongue of a sycopnant is a king's greatest plague. 

8. Those who go to law are the birds, the court is the field, 
the judge the net, and the lawyers are the fowlers. 

9. iEmilius Macer, a poet of the Augustan age (5), wrote a 
book on the virtues of herns. 

10. Water boils at 187 degrees at the top of Mont Blanc. 

11. Man flies from time, and time flies from man. 

12. Admiral Nelson was killed at the battle of Trafalgar. 

13. Turkeys were first introduced into Europe from Mexico, 
and imported into England, probably from Spain, in 1524. 

14. The honey of Mount Hybla, on the eastern coast of 
Sicily, and that of Hymethus, a mountain of Greece near 
Athens, were reckoned by the ancients the best of the world. 

(a) Through, par. (b) The Augustan age, le siddle d'Augaste* 



Szeroise II. 

Nouns and Articles — continued, 

1. Long sentences in a short composition are like lai-ge 
rooms in a little house. 
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2. False friendship, like the ivy, decays and ruins the walls 
it embraces ; but tme friendship gives new life and animation 
to the object it supports. 

3. Hypocrisy is a tribute which Vice pays to Virtue. 

4. The island of Malta, to the south of Sicily, with the 
smaller adjacent islets of Gozo and Cumino, belongs to Great 

- Britain. 

^ 5. Sicily is the largest island in the Mediterranean Sea. 

6. Labour is at once (a) the lot of man and the law of his 
4 being. 



f. 



Weak people are incapable of sincerity. 



8. Extraordinary haste to discharge an obligation is a sort 
of ingratitude. 

9. On [b] the 10th of February, 1840, Queen Victoria was 
married to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 

10. Like dogs in a chain, birds in a cage, or squirrels in a 
wheel, ambitious men ever climb and climb with great labour 
and incessant anxiety, but never reach the top. 

11. The peasants of Mount Libanus, in Syria, eat manna 
ordinarily, as others do honey ; and at Mexico they have a 
manna which they eat as we do [o) cheese. 

(a) At onee^ A la fois. (b) On (not to be translated). (e) Do 
(not to be translated). 



Bxerolse ZZX. 

Nouns and Articles — continiud, 

1. Envy is more irreconcileable than hatred. 

2. Old age forbids the pleasures of youth under pain of 
death. 

3. Poets of the greatest genius, Pindar {a), iEschylus, Dante, 
Shakspeare, Spencer, Corneiile, have most abounded in images 
verging to absurdity ; but if their luxuriant fancies were pruned 
away at the hazard of [b] their stren^h and majesty, we should 
lose many pleasures by the amputation. 

4. Self-love and morosity, together with luxury and 
effeminacy, breed in us long and frequent fits of anger, which 
little by little are gathered together into our souls like a swarm 
of bees and wasps. 

5. The organ was invented by one(0) Ctesibios, a barber of 
Alexandria, who lived 100 years before Christ. 

6. The convent of the Great St. Bernard is situated on the 
mountain known by that name, near one of the most dangerous 
passages of the Alps^ between Switzerland and Savoy. 
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7. Economy is the parent (d) of integrity, of liberty, and of 
ease ; and the oeauteous sister of temperance, of cheerfalness, 
and health. 

8. Montanns, a famous Roman epicure, is commemorated 
by Jnvenal for so exmiisite a taste, that he knew the oysters of 
Ratupian Bay at the nrst taste. 

9. Pure nitrogen is a colourless gas wholly devoid of smell 
and taste. 

(a) Use the Definite Artiole. See Rule 16. (b) At the hafsa/rd of, 
an nsqae de saorifier. (e) One, on certain. (d) Parent, mdre. 



Bzerolse ZV. 

Nouns and Articles — continued. 

1. The Aurora Borealis(aj is a luminous phenomenon of a 
very interesting kind, occurring in the higher latitudes of the 
Arctic re^ons. 

2. Pnde and vanity are often the sources of our misfortunes. 

3. In the south of Europe lizards are very common, but 
they are quite innocuous. 

4. The locust occasionally visits the countries bordering 
on lb) the Mediterranean, and devastates the corn-fields of Sicily 
and Southern Italy, but it is not a native {c) of this portion of the 
globe. 

5. Gold is found in Tibet, western China, the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula, Borneo, and other islands of the Malay Archipelago, 
Japan, and the Ural Mountains. 

6. Coffee drunk after dinner promotes digestion. 

7. The art of distilling brandy and other spirits was first 
brought into Europe by the Moors of Spain in 1150. 

8. France is bounded on the north by Germany, Belgium, 
and the English Channel (e^j; on the west by the Bay of Biscay; 
on the south by the Pyrenees and the Mediterranean Sea ; and 
on the east by the Alps, the Jura, and the Yosges. 

9. Doctor Nelaton, who extracted the bullet from General 
Garibaldi's foot, was a Frenchman. 

(a) The Aurora BoreaUe, PAnrore Bor^ale. (b) Bordering (m, 
limitrophes de. (c) To he a native, dtre oiiginaire. (d) The 
English Chanviel, le Pas-de-Oalais. 



Amaaswa or Qdauit. 

1. TaiBpeoDle, viable to boost of Ihe paries of fliepreseoty 
ba^ apoD me digni^ of flie pasL 

2. Tlie real waptsrftifeare Tcry few, fee imaginary ones [a] 
are indeed inmimenble. 

3. Tbe imperial cokw in Qdna is bri^t ydlow, bat the 
nobles and mandarins vear Ti<deL 

4. Small oblique eyes, hi^ dieek-liones, sharp chins, 
larfse ears, thickish lips, and hbtk hair are the geami charac- 
teristics of Chinese men and women. 

5. A wealthy doctor who can help a poor man, and wiU 
not lb) wittiont a fee, has less sense a humanity than a poor 
ruffian who kills a rich man to supply his necessities. 

6. In this worid men ferine oy TiUainy ; and lying and 
decdring is accounted just, and to be rich is to be wise, and 
tyranny is honourable; and though Uttle thefts and petty 
mischiefe are punished by the laws, yet if a mischief becomes 
public and great, acted by princes* and effiscted by armies, and 
robberies be done by whole fleets, it is virtue, and it is glory. 

7. Kindness begets kindness, and confidence brings its 
sweet reward ; but the man who has trodden down fee timid 
and fee weak will find his own cup hitter to fee dregs («). 

8. The flowers of fee Seirille orange are hidily odoriferous, 
and very justly esteemed one of fee finest perfumes. 

(a) One» (not to be tnmdated). (b) 1F«B«oi, tnmsUte wM w4 
doU. (e) Toi^dr^s, jusqu'iUne. 



Adiectiyes of QoALiTY—cantinued. 

1. Milton's demeanour was open and affable; his con- 
Ters^on easy, cheerfdl, and instructive. Eminent for (a) his 
readiness of wit, he could be facetious, grave, and satirical, as 
fee subject of conversation required; his judgment was just 
and profound ; his learning was immense. 

2. The German women have very fine hair. 

3. The chief bards wore sky-blue garments, and fee most 
distinguished, a silver chain. 
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4. Avarice is a most stupid and senseless passion, and the 
surest symptom of a sordid and sickly mind. 

5. Menofereat parts(&jand gifted with remarkable abilities 
are rarely good men of busmess. 

6. Philosophy easily trinmphs over past and fotare evils ; 
bat present evils as easily triumph over it. 

7. Alkalies have the power of changing the blue vegetable 
juices to green, the green to yellow, the yellow to orange, 
the orange to red, and the red to purple. 

8. Bottle-glass is made of soap-boiler's waste {c) and river 
sand ; or of sand, lime, clay, and salt. 

9. All ancieat music was in the minor key (4), without 
harmony or counterpoint, and entirely vocal and rhythmical, 
like our recitative. 

10. Young men are apt to think themselves wise enough, as 
drunken men aret o think themselves sober enough. 

11. The orange-flower water helps digestion. 

(a) For, par. (&) Of great parts, d*un grand talent, (c) iSoap. 
hoilei^s wastOf r^Bidas de savonnerie. (d) The minor key, le mode 
minenr. 

Sxerolse VZX. 

Adjectives of Quality — continued. 

1. Gentian is a perennial plant growing in the mountainous 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, and France. It is sometimes 
found wild in England. It has an intense and permanent bitter 
taste, with a slight aromatic flavour, but no smell. 

3. Ginger is one of the most agreeable and wholesome spices, 
especially boiled whole in beer, and drank in cold weather. 

3. When the head is placed a little high a short sleep is 
more refreshing than when it lies too low. 

4. Water is a transparent, colourless fluid, without taste or 
smell, very little compressible. When pure (a) it is not liable to 
spontaneous changes ; it is liquid at the common temperahire 
of our atmosphere, assuming the solid form at 32 deg. of the 
Fahrenheit thermometer, and gaseous at 212 deg. 

5. Satirical minds are like small insects, whose despicable 
existence is manifested only by the continual efforts they make 
to corrupt the best things. 

6. Tne Great Geyser rises out of a spacious basin, at the 
summit of a circular mound composed of silicious incrustations 
deposited by the water. The inside of the basin, consisting (h) 
of a siticious crust, is whitish, and perfectiy smooth. 

(a) When pure. Translate : when it is pure, (b) Consisting, 
Translate : which consists. 
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Bzerolse VIZZ. 

Degrees of Comparison. 

1. The densest woods are the best conductors of heat. 
3. The head has the most beautiful appearance, as well as 
the highest station in a human figure. 

3. The velocity of running water is least at the bottom and 
greatest at the sunace. 

4. The French, says Lavater, have no features so bold as 
the English, nor so mmute as the Germans. 

5. A man is taller in the morning than at night by half an 
inch or more, owing to (a) the relaxation of cartilages. 

6. The defects of the mind, like those of the face, grow (6) 
worse as we gi'ow old. 

7. The best workmen use the simplest tools. 

8. The more honesty a man has, the less he affects the air 
of a saint : the affectation of sanctity is a blotch on the face of 
piety. 

9. Self-love bears less patiently the condemnation of our 
taste than that of our opinions. 

10. The most violent passions have their intermissions, but 
vanity gives us no respite. 

11. Among superstitions those in medical practice (0) are the 
most pernicious, and also the most disgraceful, as originating ((2) 
in men who profess extra wisdom. 

12. At certain seasons of the year the flesh of some fishes is 
of a pale red, and the Ughter the colour of these kinds, the 
better they are esteemed. 

(a^ Owing to, A oanse de. (b) To grow, devenir. (c) Those in 
medical practice, celles qu'on rencontre chez les m^deoiiis. (d) As 
originating, Oonstrae : as they origvnate. 



Bxeroise ZX. 

Degrees op Cobiparison — continued. 

1. The harder of two electrics (a) rubbed against each other 
always acquires positive electricity. 

2. Ovid finely compares a man of broken fortunes (h) to a 
falling column : the lower he sinks, the greater weight he is 
obliffed to sustain. 

3. In an orator there is as much eloquence in the tone of 
his voicei his look, and his gesture as in toe choice of his words. 
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4. It is mnch easier to suppress a first desire than to satisfy 
all those that follow. 

5. The least friction is (c) when polished iron moves on brass. 

6. Of all flatterers self-love is the greatest. 

7. It is as difficult to know the qualities of the heart as it 
is easy to know those of the mind. 

8. The greatest faults are those of great men. 

9. In a vain man the smallest spark may kindle into the 
greatest flame, because the materials are always prepared for it 

10. Cornwall is the most productive and celebrated of the 
mining districts of Great Biitam. 

11. A virtuous and well-disposed person, like a good metal, 
the more he is fired ((f), the more he is fined ; the more he is 
opposed, the more he is approved ; wrongs may well try him 
and touch him, but cannot imprint in him any false stamp. 

(a) ElectricSf oorps 61ectriques. (h) A man of broken fortunes, xm 
bomme rain6. (c) 7s, existe, or a lieu, (d) To fire ^ passer aa fen. 



Bxerolse X. 

Degrees of CovL?Amsoif— continued, 

1. The metals which retain heat the longest are brass and 
copper ; then iron and tin, and lastly lead. 

2. Idleness belongs to the mind more than to the body. 

3. The calm or disquiet of our humour depends less on 
momentous affairs than on the trifles which occur every day. 

4. It is much better to have a bad man for your enemy 
than for your friend. 

5. Men are often capable of greater things than they perform. 

6. Is it not better and more honourable to perish in fighting 
valiantly than to live in disgrace by cowardly running away ? 

7. Plays and romances 8ell(a) as well as books of devotion, 
but with this difference : more people read the former than 
buy them, and more people buy the latter than read them. 

8. One would think that the larger the company is in which 
we are engaged, the p-eater variety of thoughts and subjects 
would be started into discourse (b) ; but, instead of this, we find 
that conversation is never so much straitened and confined as 
in numerous assemblies. 

9. The whale is beyond dispute {o) the largest animal of 
which we have any certain account. 

(a) To eeU, se vendre. (o) To stwrt into d^sc&wrse, mettro snr 1» 
tapis, (e) Beyond dispute, Bana oontredit, or inoontestablement. 
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Bztoelse XS« 

Degrees of Comparison — conHnued, 

1. We love those who admire as, more than those we admire. 

2. There is no vice, says Seneca, that does so much cover 
a man with {a) shame as to be found false and perfidious. 

3. London is the most populous city in the world. 

4. A bird flies swifter than a horse can run. 

5. The best conductor of heat or most excitable of the 
metals is silver; then gold, tin, copper, platinum, steel, iron, 
and lead. 

6. The humblest star twinkles most in the darkest night ; 
and the more rare humility and learning united, the more 
radiant when they meet. 

7. It is an undoubted fact that the less men have to do, the 
less time they find to do it. 

8. Shakspeare was the man who, of all modern, and perhaps 
ancient poets, had the largest and most comprehensive soul. 

9. The richest genius, like the most fertile soil, when un- 
cultivated shoots up into {b) the rankest weeds. 

10. Affectation is a greater enemy to the face than ever was 
the small-pox. 

11. Nothing is more precious than time, and those who mis- 
spend it are the greatest of all prodigals. 

(a) Witht de. (b) To shoot up into, produiro* 

Exercise XXX. 

Degrees of Comparison — continued, 

1. Prosperity is a stronger trial of virtue than adversity. 

2. Our ^ood qualities more than our bad actions expose us 
to persecution and hatred. 

3. America contains the highest mountains and the largest 
rivers in the world. 

4. When Venus is brightest, and at the same time at its 
greatest north latitude, it can be seen by the naked eye [a] at 
any time of the day. This happens once in about eight years. 

5. Too often repentance is not so much a remorse for what 
we have done as the apprehension of consequences. 

6. It is in those we love that we are the most vulnerable. 

7. The most knowing (h) man in the course of the longest 
life will always have much to learn, and the wisest and best 
much to improve. 
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8. In civilized society external advantages make ns more 
respected. A man with a good coat upon his back meets with 
a better reception than he who has a bad one. 

9. The eider Comeille was by far the greater writer of the 
two. 

10. The water of the ocean is always salt, but inland seas 
are generally less salt than the more open parts of the sea. 
The Mediterranean Sea, however, is an exception to this rule, 
and its water is salter than that of the ocean. 

(a) By th^ naked eya, k rceil noi (b) Knowing, instrait. 



ZSzerdae ZXZZ. 

Demonstrative Adjectives and Pronouns. 

1. The iuice of the Seville orange is generally preferred to 
that of the lemon : the flavour is finer, and the acid milder. 

2. Those who give way to sleep at any time (a) of the day 
are usually more heavy and indolent after it than nefore. 

3. We seldom admire heartily those who seem not to admire 
ns. 

4. The age of chivalry is gone, and that of calculators 
and economists has succeeded. 

5. Great qualities, like great abilities, are incomprehensible 
and inconceivable to such as (6) are deprived of them. 

6. The disorders of the mind are more dangerous than those 
of the body; the former are more difficult to cure than the 
latter. 

7. A good general never gives battle (o) but when led to it 
(d) by absolute necessity, or by a very favourable opportunity. 

8. It is not so hard to meet with wit, as with people that 
make a good use of their own, or countenance that of another 
man. 

9. He that can look with rapture on the agonies of an un- 
offending animal, will soon learn to view the suffering of a 
fellow-creature with indifference. 

10. That book is for you, this for your sister. 

11. That part of the Atlantic which lies (e) between the 
British Islands and the opposite shores of Holland, Denmark, 
and Norway, is called the North Sea. 

12. They who despise learning do not know the value of 
what they despise. 

(a) At <my time, 4 toute heare. (b) Such as, oonstr. tho80 
who, (c) To give battle, livrer bataille. (d) But when led to 
it, qu'il n*y Boit amen^. (e) To lie, s*6tendre. 
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nxerolM XXT. 

Relatite and Interrogative Pronouns. 

1. Wisdom is to the mind what health is to the body. 

2. We easily forgive those who weary us, but we never 
forgive those we weary. 

3. The mixed and fanciful diet of man is considered as the 
cause of numerous diseases, from which animals are exempt. 

4. Whatever difference may appear in men's fortunes, there 
is a sort of compensation oi good and evil that makes all 
equal. 

5. We often boast of faults which we have not, and which 
are the opposites of those which we really have : thus, if we 
are irresolute, we glory in being thought obstinate. 

6. We never desire ardently what we desire rationally. 

7. He alone is independent, who, unaided and single, can 
maintain himself by his own exertions. 

8. He who confesses his faults resolves to amend ; and he- 
who resolves to amend has God on his side {a), 

9. Let him who regrets the loss of time make proper use 
of that which is to come. 

10. What 1 you have all you want and you complain ! What 
would you say if you had neither a house to live in, nor bread 
to give to your children ? 

11. If I am asked (5) who is the greatest man ? I answer: 
the best ; and if I am required to say who is the best, I reply : 
he that has deserved most of his fellow-creatures. 

(a) On hii iide^ de son o6t6, or aveo Ini* (6) Jf 1 am aihgdy 
■i Ton me demande. 



BzerolBe ZV« 

Relative and Interrogative Pronouns— confmtt*?^. 

1. She neglects her heart who studies too much her 
looking-glass. 

2. The greatest of fools is he who imposes on himself, and 
thinks he knows that which he has the least studied, and of 
which he is profoundly ignorant. 

3. Who was Chaucer? When and where was he bom? 
What profession did he follow ? Can you tell me what work 
has mostly contributed to establish his fame ? 
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4. The man who seldom speaks, and with one calm well- 
timed word can strike damh (a) the loquacious, \ consider a 
genius or a hero. 

5. Time, with all its celerity, moves slowly on to him 
whose whole employment is to watch its flight. 

6. He is rich whose income is more than his expenses ; 
and he is poor whose expenses exceed his income. 

7. The way to gain a good reputation is to endeavour to be 
what we desire to appear. 

8. What are you thinking of? — ^I think that the same care 
and toil that raise a dish of peas at Christmas would give bread 
to a whole family during six months. 

9. Those men who destroy a healthful constitution of body(5j 
by intemperance and an irregular life, do as manifestly kill 
themselves as those who hang, or poison, or drown themselves. 

(a) To atrike dumb, fermer la bonohe. (b) Qf body, not to he 
tranfilated. 

Szerolse XVI. 

R£LJLTIVK AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS — COntintied, 

1. He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge over 
which he must pass himself, for every man has need to be 
forgiven. 

2. We meet with few men who are agreeable in conversa- 
tion ; the reason of it is, that we think more of what we have 
to say than of what they have to answer. 

3. ''What is the most dangerous of all animals?" asked 
some one of la) Diogenes. ''Among wild animals, the slanderer; 
and among the tame, the flatterer, replied he. 

4. He whose pride oppresses the humble may perhaps be 
humbled, but never will be humble. 

5. Permanent beauty is not that which consists of symmetry 
of form, dignity of mien, gracefulness of motion, loveliness of 
colour, or regularity of features ; because age and disease, to 
which we are ail liable, and from which none are exempt, will 
sooner or later destroy all these [b). That alone is permanent 
beauty which arises from the punty of the mind, the sanctity 
of the heart, the agreeableness of the mamiers^ and the chast^ 
ness of conversation. 

6. Contentment is a pearl of great price, and whoever pro- 
cures {o) it at the cost of ten thousand desires, makes a wise 
and happy purchase. 

7. He that calls a man ungrateful sums up all the evil that 
a man can be guilty of. 

(a) To ash of, demander 4. (6) All these, teat oela. (e) 2*e jpre- 
ourtf^ 86 procurer. 
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Bxeroisa ZVXI. 

RSLATITB AND INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS — eontttiued, 

1. That which we earn by labour or merit gives us far 
greater, far sweeter pleasure thaa that which we inherit or 
receive as a dft (a). 

2. iEsop oeinff asked [b) what benefit a liar received for ail 
his pains, replied, "This; that he is never believed even 
when he really speaks the truth/' 

3. What sensible man that has ever felt the refreshing 
effects of the morninff air, can wonder at the lassitude and 
disease which follow the continued breathing of the impure air 
we get in a crowded and ill-ventilated house ? 

4. What was the former name of Switzerland? — Helvetia. 

5. Life is a voyage, in the progress of which we are per- 
petuallv changing our scenes {e), 

6. Imagination is less employed on what is real than on 
what is possible, a much more extensive subject than reality. 
Frequently it even passes the bounds of possibility to indulge (dj 
in those fictions to which no limits can be assigned. 

7. The Spaniards are very attached to their country ; it 
is a fact of which the patriotic struggle they maintained against 
Napoleon's usurpation afforded a proof which cannot be denied. 

8. He that does not know those things which are ol use 
and necessity to him, is but {e) an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know besides. 

(a) As a giftt en present. (&) JEsop being askedt Comme on 
demandait k Esope. See Bole 151. (e) We a/re perpetually , etc., 
noaB ohangeonB continuellement de scdne* (d) To vndvlge in^ b» 
lanoer dane. (e) But, ne • • . que. 



Sxerolse ZVZZI. 

Relative and Interrogative Pronouns— ^nfint^. 

1. He is happy whose circumstances (a) suit his temper ; 
but he is more perfect who can suit his temper to any circum- 
stances. 

2. Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures 
all, and him least who is indifferent about all. 

3. He who thinks his place below him, will certainly be 
below his place. 
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4. A wise man thinks all he says, and a fool says all he 
thinks. 

5. He whom the wantonness of abundance has once soft- 
ened, easily sinks into (6) neglect of his affairs ; and he that 
thinks he can afford {o) to be negligent, is not far from being 
poor. 

6. Trust not the world, for it never keeps what it promises. 

7. Whatever parent gives his children good instruction, and 
sets them at the same time a bad example, may be considered 
as bringing them food in one hand and poison m the other. 

8. Satire is a sort of ^lass, wherem beholders generally 
discover everybody's face but their own. 

9. He submits to be seen through a microscope who 
suffers himself to be caught in a fit of passion. 

10. The shad is a sea-fish, though met with in rivers, to 
which it usually resorts in the bednning of the spring. 

11. Whoever is not persuaded by reason will not be con- 
vinced by authority. 

(a) dreumttances, position. (&) To sinX; into, tomber dans, 
(c) To afford^ se permettre. 



Bzerolse XIZ. 

Possessive Adjectives and Personal Pronouns. 

1. Some follies are like contagious distempers. 

2. Fortune turns {a) everything to the advantage of her 
favourites. 

3. Of all our infirmities vanity is the dearest to us : a man 
will starve his other vices to keep that alive. 

4. Our taste declines with our merit. 

5. Even our enemies, in the judgment they form of us, 
come nearer to truth than we do in the judgment we form of 
ourselves. 

6. Pity is a sense of our own misfortunes in those of other 
people. 

7. The bulk of mankind judge of us either by our reputation 
or by our good fortune. 

o. He is surely in want of another's patience, who has none 
of his own. 

9. He who attempts to make others believe in means which 
he himself despises, is a puffer; he who makes use of more 
means than he Knows to be necessary, is a quack ; and he who 
ascribes to those means a greater efficacy than his own ex- 
perience warrants, is an impostor. 
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10. Dishonest men endeayonr to conceal their faults from 
themselves as well as from others: honest men know and 
confess them. 

11. It is onr own vanity that makes the vanity of others 
intolerable. 

(a) To turn, Uaie totimer: 



Bzeroiae 

Possessive Adjectives and Personal TKOvojmB— continued. 

1. Be not the fourth friend of him who had three before 
and lost them. 

2. They that cry down (a) moral honesty cry down that 
which is a great part of my religion, my duty towards God, 
and my duty towards man. 

3. Loois XIV. having once asked Boilean his opinion about 
a few verses he himself had attempted to make, the latter said : 
** Nothing, Sire, is impossible to your Majesty : yon [b] wished 
to make bad verses, and yon have sacceeded.'' 

4. We sometimes fancy that we hate flattery, while we hate 
only the manner {o) of it. 

5. He overcomes a stout enemy who overcomes his anger. 

6. He who boasts of his ancestors confesses he has no 
virtue of his own. 

7. When our vices leave us, we flatter ourselves that we 
leave them. 

8. Merit, like fruit, has its season. 

9. They who esteem themselves persons of merit take 
pride (d) in being unlucky. 

10. Fortune exhibits our virtues and our vices, as the light 
exhibits objects. 

11. One way to be cheated is to fancy ourselves more 
cunning than others. 

12. To be deceived by our enemies or betrayed by our 
friends is insupportable, yet by ourselves we are often content 
to be so treated. 

(a) To cfy dovm, dteier. (6) Yon, Elle, Le. Voire Hajestd. 
(c) MwMmt forme. (d) To toikeprido in, ne fftire gloire do. 
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Zixeroiae ZZI. 

Possessive Adjectives and Personal Pronouns — continued, 

1. The prodigal robs his heir, the miser robs himself. 

2. As long as yoa are engaged in the world you mast com- 
ply with its maxims, because nothing is more unprofitable 
than the wisdom of those persons who set up for {a) reformers 
x)f the age. It is a part a man cannot act long without offending 
his friends and rendering himself ridiculous. 

3. A man that knows how to mix pleasures with business 
is never entirely possessed by them ; he either quits or resumes 
them at his will (b), and in the use he makes of them he 
rather finds a relaxation of mind than a dangerous charm that 
might corrupt him. 

4. The more we see of this world the more are we con- 
vinced that it is filled with contradictions and absurdities. Let 
us begin with the grand Turk, who causes all heads to be cut 
off that displease him, and can seldom preserve his own. 

5. All sects are different, because they come from men ; 
jDoraliW is everywhere the same, because it comes from God. 

6. If we did not take great pains and were not at great 
expense {o) to corrupt our nature^ our nature would never 
corrupt us. 

7. Superficial writers, like the mole, often fapcy them- 
jselves deep, when they are exceedingly near the surface. 

(a) To set up for, Be poser en. (b) At his lotll, a son gr6. 
{e) To he cut great eapense, faire de grands frais. 



XSxerclBO XXZZ. 

On the Pronoun it and the Adverb there. 

1. There is a grief in every kind of joy. 

2. The wisdom of the i^orant somewhat resembles the 
instinct of animals ; it is diffused only in a very narrow 
sphere ; but within that circle it acts with vigour, imiformity, 
and success. 

3. It is as easy to deceive ourselves without perceiving it, as 
it is difficult to deceive others without being perceived (a). 

4. Nature gives merit, but good fortune sets it to work (b). 

5. The greatest men may sometimes overshoot themselves ; 
but then their very mistakes are so many lessons of instruction. 

JBemmtB of Fi!. Gomp. A 
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6. It is a common error to be never satisfied with our 
fortmie, nor dissatisfied with our understanding. 

7. There are about 9,000 cells in a comb of honey of a 
square foot. 

8. To be wise for others is easier than to be wise for our- 
selves. 

9. In the heart of man there reigns a perpetual succession 
of the passions. 

10. Notwithstanding all the discoveries that have been made 
in the re^on of self-love, there still remain many unknown 
lands in it. 

11. It is easier to govern than to avoid being governed. 

12. It IS less difficult to feip sensations which we have 
not, than to conceal those which we have. 

(a) Without being pereeived^ sanB qu'on s'en aperQoivOk 
(b) To set to ioorkf mettre en oeayre. 



Szerolse ZZZIXr 

Pronoun it and Adverb there — continued. 

1. It is a sign of extraordinary merit when the envious are 
forced to praise. 

2. There are people who are more anxious to appear happy 
than to really become so. 

3. Never was there any considerable good or bad action 
which has not produced its like. 

4. Youth is a continual intoxication '^ it is the fever of 
Reason. 

5. It is not a great misfortune to have obliged an ungrateful 
person, but it is an insupportable one to be under an obligation 
to a scoundrel. 

6. There are forty species of animal anemones. 

7. There are very nigh mountains and deep valleys in 
Switzerland. 

8. There is a great difference of climate in different parts of 
the earth. 

9. There are more than a thousand-millions of human beings. 

10. There are many more shining qualities in the mind of 
man, but there is none so useful as discretion ; it is this indeed 
which gives a value* to all the rest, which sets them at work 
in their proper times and places, and turns (a) them to the 
advantaee of the person who possesses them. 

11. There are people who eat continually^ and are never 
satisfied but when they are eating ; is it not tnghtfiil ? 

(a) To ttmiy fairs ioiimer* 
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Bxerelse ZZZV* 

Pronoun U and Adybrb there — continued, 

1. It is difficult to love those we do not esteem, bnt it is 
perhaps aoite as difficult to love those whom we esteem 
Beyond (a) ourselves. 

2. It is more dishonourable to distrust a Mend than to be 
deceived by him. 

3. There is nothing of which men are more liberal than 
advice. 

4. It is wiser to prevent a quarrel beforehand than to 
revenge it afterwards. 

5. The difference there is between honour and honesty seems 
to be (b) chiefly in the motive. The honest man does that from 
dufy which the man of honour does for the sake of character. 

6. It is the wisdom of government to permit plays, as it is 
the prudence of a carter to put bells on his horses to make 
them carry their burdens cheerfully. 

7. It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal 
their indigence from the rest. 

8. It is philosophy who binds, enlightens, aids, and comforts 
human beings. 

9. There is a town in France which looks very much like(o] 
an English manufacturing town, it is Saint-Etienne. 

10. It is perhaps more difficult to speak a foreign language 
fluently than to write it correctly. 

11. It is a shame for a man to desire honour because of his 
noble progenitors, and not to deserve it by his own virtue. 

(a) Beyond^ plus que. (5) To he^ oonsiBter. (e) To looh Hko^ 
iMi6mbl6r&. 



Bzerolse ZZV. 

Numeral Adjectives. 

1. St. Paul's (a) is 500 feet from east to west, 285 from north 
to south, and 404 to the top of the cross. The ball is 20 feet 
ronnd, and weighs over 4 tons. 

2. Westminster Hail is 270 feet long, 74 broad, and 94 
high. Guildhall is 153 feet long, 48 broad, and 55 high. The 
Monument is 202 feet high. 

3. There are 2,269 Imown species of fresh-water fishes. 
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4. The andents knew bat {b) 1,400 species of plants; 
Great Britain alone has now more than 4,000. 

5. Yonng elephants are abont 3 feet hi^h ; they grow for 
30 or 40 years, till they are from 9 to 12 feet high, and live 
200 or 3(X) years, some say 400. 

6. Louis XIV. died in 1715, in the 77th year of his age, 
after having occupied the throne of France for 72 years. 

7. Charles I. was beheaded at Whitehall, January 30th, 
1649. 

8. More than one-eighth of the deaths in London are pro- 
duced by the abuse of spirituous liquors. 

9. The original of Magna Charta^ preserved in the British 
Museum, is 14^ inches broad, and 20^ inches long. Ano^er 
copy is 17 by 21. 

lO. During the last great Plague of London a pit was dug 
in the Charterhouse grounds, which was 40 feet long, 16 feet 
wide, and 20 feet deep, and in a fortnight it received 1,114 
bodies. 

(a) 8t, Pauk*s, constr. the eJiMreh qf 8t. Paul. (b) Bui, 
ne...que. 



Szeroise ZZVI. 

Numeral Adjectives — contintied, 

1. The population of England and Wales is upwards of 
22,000,000 : an average of 3^ persons to [a) the square mile. 

2. 500 witches were burnt m Geneva m three months, in 
1615, and 900 in Lorraine in 15 years ; in England more than 
30,000 in 200 years. 

3. When a man deceives me once, says an ItaUan proverb, 
it is his fault ; when he deceives me twice, it is mine. 

4. Resistance to praise is often a desire to be praised twice. 

5. A tenth part oi the whole mass of the blood is con- 
tinually in the encephalon. 

6. The capsule of the white poppy contains 800 seeds. 

7. The wall of Adrian and Severus, built to prevent the 
irruptions of the Scots and Picts, extended from the Tyne to 
Solway Firth, and was 80 miles long, 12 feet high, and 8 feet 
in thickness, with watch-towers lb). 

8. The deaths in London in 1685 were more than 1 in [e] 
23. The yearly average now is about 1 in 40. 

9. In 1669 a " Flying Coach" left Oxford at 6 in the 
morning, and reached London at 10 minutes past 7 the same 
evening. 
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10. On the 12th of October, 1492, Columbns discovered the 
Bahama Islands. 

11. Henry VIII. became king when only eighteen. 

12. Queen Mary was older than Queen Elizabeth by 17yearSr 

(a) Tot par. (5) Waieh-tower, tour d*obflervation. (e) lUt but. 



XSzerolse XXVZI. 

Numeral Adjectives — continued^ 

1. Three days of uninterrupted company in a vehicle will 
make you better acquainted with another man than one hour's 
conversation with him everj[ other day (a) for three years. 

2. The Dead Sea is 72 miles long and 18 or 20 broad. 

3. Prudentius, in the fourth century, set notes to the 
breviary of the Roman church; and Flavianus established the 
first choir at Antioch. 

4. England was under an interdict from 1207 to 1214. 
Archbishop Langton absolved King John, on promise that he 
should restore the charter of Henry I. ; and John afterwards 
yielded his kingdom twice to the Pope. 

5. The Nile begins to rise in June, and attains twenty-four 
to twenty-eight feet of elevation in the middle of August, and 
then floods the valley of Egypt twelve miles wide (b). 

6. Between Nice and Genoa the sea is 2,000 feet deep, and 
near Gibraltar it is 500 feet. 

7. The flatterers of George IV. used to call him "the first 
gentleman in Europe." He died on the 26th of June, 1830, 
at the age of sixty-eight. 

8. Eton is celebrated for its school founded by Henry VI., 
in 1440, for the education of 70 scholars. 

9. The 6th day of January, 1536, saw Catherine of Arragon 
die. On the 19th of May in the same year her rival, Ann 
Boleyn, was beheaded. 

(a) Every other dav. tousles denxjonrs. 

(b) Twelve miles wide, sur nne largear de dooze milles* 

Ezerolse XXVZZI. 

Numeral Adjectives — continued, 

1. D'Alembert, a French philosopher, born in 1717, died 
October 29tb, 1783. 
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3. Cavendish calculated that iron wire conducts electridty 
400 million times better than water, and four million tim«> 
better than sea-water. 

3. Animals die if their vital temperatmre is increased by 
one-twelfth. 

4. The Jewish day commences at 6 in the evening, and 
continues till the same hour on the following evening. Their 
civil year commences with the new moon near the vernal 
eqninox, in the month called Tisri, of 30 days, corresponding 
with part of September and part of October. 

5. Edward i. was crowned at Westminster two years after 
Henry's death. Alexander of Scotland was present at the 
coronation, and received jB5 a day for the expenses of his 
journey. 

6. The death of Ann of Bohemia, which took place in 1394, 
led to Richard II.'s second marriage with Isabella of France, 
then (a) only eight years old. 

7. In 1532 the Court of Session {b) was established, with 
10 advocates and 15 judges, of whom 8 were clergymen. 

8. A traveller who, in 1703, made the journey from Ports- 
mouth to Pet worth, a distance under (o) 40 miles, says : ** We 
sat fourteen hours in the coach, and did not get out, save once 
when we were overturned, and twice when we stuck in the 
mire {d},'- 

{a) Then onl/y, Constme : who was then only. (b) The Court 
qf Session^ ]& Oova A* KsmeB, {e) Utidef, de moinB de. {d) To 
tUck in the mire, tomber dans nn bonrbier or s'embourber. 



Szerelsa ZZXZ. 

Numeral Adjectives — continued, 

1. A dozen English words end with a, and two dozen with 
o; nearly 5,000 with y ; ough has eight sounds. 

2. A Roman legion consisted of 6,000 men, divided into 
10 cohorts, and every cohort into 6 centuries, with a vexiUum, 
or standard, guarded by 10 men. 

8. Born in 1505, and educated as a Catholic priest, Knox 
was thirty-eight when he embraced Protestantism. He 
preached his first sermon at St. Andrews. 

4. In the fifth year of Elizabeth's reign the first law to relieve 
the poor was passed [a). The population was then under five 
millions; aiiS the Queen's revenue cannot have exceeded 
ie500,000 a year. 
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6. Horace died in the 67th year of his age, eight vears 
B.C. (b), and it is thonght that gnef for the death of his friend 
and patron Mec»nas, who expired only three weeks before 
hhn, was the principal cause of his premature end. 

6. To find the Dominical Letter for any given year [e], 
divide the centuries by 4, take twice what remains from 6, add 
the remainder to tfie odd years above the even centuries in the 
given year and their fourth. Divide their sum by 7. 

7. Diogenes died in the 324th year B.C., and in the 96th 
year of his age. 

8. The great Greenland whale is of so enormous a size that 
it usually measures from 60 to 70 feet in length. The cleft of 
the mouth is about 20 feet long, which is about a third part of 
the animal's length. 

(a) To pass a low, itablir or porter one loi. (b) B.C., av. ^-O. 
^o) Any given yea/f, un nombre doxmd. 



SzerolBe ZZX. 

Indefinite Adjectives and Pronounb. 

1. Few insects live more than a year in their perfect stata^ 
but many live several years in their larva state (a). 

2. Every man boasts of his heart, but no one dares to speak 
well of his head. 

3. Such as the officers are, such will the soldiers soon be. 

4. Those who are themselves incapable of great crimes are 
never suspicious of others. 

5. A few books are sufficient to instruct men, but many 
are necessary for their entertainment. 

6. Just and noble minds rejoice in other men's success, 
and help to augment their praise. 

7. Each continent has its own peculiar quadrupeds, birds, 
and insects. 

8. Fresh-water fish abound in all the rivers and lakes of 
Europe ; and in our own country the salmon, trout, pike, and 
many others are well known. 

9. We all of us complain of the shortness of time, and yet 
have much more than we know what to do with. Our lives 
are spent either in doing nothing at all, or nothing to the 
purpose (a), or nothing that we ought to do ; we are always 
cc^plaining that our days are few {o), and acting as though 
(here would be no end of them. 
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10. Some men are so covetous as if they were to live for ever, 
and others so profuse as if they were to die the next moment. 

(a) In their larva gtate, k TStat de larves. (6) Nothing to th§ 
pwrpose^ rien d'atile. (c) Few, pea nombrenx. 



Sxerolae ZZZZ. 

JboEFiNiTE Adjectives and Pronouns — continued, 

1. Truth is the foundation of all knowledge and the cement 
of all societies. 

2. A prince who trusts everybody is good for nothing, and 
he who believes nobody is no better. 

3. No fools are so troublesome as those who have some wit. 

4. Those who possess much cunning always affect to con- 
demn it in others. 

5. Of the temper of men, as of most buildings, we may say 
that it has several aspects — some agreeable, some disagreeable. 

6. We exalt the reputation of some in order to [a] depress 
that of others. 

7. Few cowards know the extent of their fear. 

8. The whole book trade {b) in Germany centres at Leipsic, 
and all writini?s and publications have reference to its Easter 
Fair, for there and then the whole trade is supplied by agents. 

9. Every man is the maker of his own fortune, and, what 
is very odd to consider, he must in some measure be the 
trumpeter of his own fame. 

10. Some people are all quality ; you would think they 
were made up of nothing but title and genealogy. The stamp 
of dignity deraces in them the very character of humanity, and 
transports them to such a degree of haughliness, that they 
reckon it [o] below them either to exercise good-nature or good 
manners. 

(a) In order to, pour or afin de. (b) Booh trade, commeroe d» 
lalibrairie. (c) /« (not to be translated). Bee Bole 121. • 



Sxerclae ZZXZX. 

Indefinite Adjectives and Pronouns — continued. 

1. In aU ages and in every nation where poetry has been 
in fashion (a), the tribe of sonnetteers has been very aumeroasr 
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8. The fa male bees have a sting, bat the males have none. 

3. Everybody knows that ante carry on systematic wars, 
and practise all the arts of attack and defence. 

4. Everyone complains of the w£^t of memory, but nobody 
of the want of judgment. 

5. Most savage nations produce fire by rubbing two sticks 
together. 

6. The British Museum {b) is open everv day except Sundays. 

7. Each of the cantons of Switzerland has an internal 
government of its own (o), and is really a separate State, while 
me whole are united into a federal republic, the general govern- 
ment of which is vested in a Diet, chosen by the (ufTerent 
members of the confederation. 

8. Many spiders, moths, and beetles counterfeit death 
when they are in danger, and no torture will make them show 
signs of life while the danger continues. 

9. Often our mind aims at one thing, and our heart in- 
sensiblv gravitates towards another. 

10. Most men, like plants, have secret properties which 
chance alone discovers. 

11. Interest blinds some people and enlightens others. 

(a) In fashion, k la mode. {h) The British Museum, le Masto 
Bntanniqne. (c) Of iU own, partioulier. 



Szeroise ZZXXZZ. 

iiCDEFiNiTE Adjectives and Pronouns — continued, 

1. Very little rain falls in Egypt; sometimes none for 
several years in the upper part of the country. 

2. He who is displeased with everybody is more unhappy 
than he with whom everybody is displeased. 

3. One man may be more cunning than another, but no 
more so (a) than all the world. 

4. Poverty wants much, but avarice wants everything. 

5. Contentment produces, in some measure, all those effects 
which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he calls the 

Shilosopner's stone [b] ; and if it does not bring riches, it does 
le same thing by banishing the desire of possessing them. 

6. The horrible punishment of crucifixion is still practised 
in some Mahomedan countries. The unfortunate victim often 
lives in torture for several days. 

7. Any employment which is innocent, says Paley, is^ 
better than none. 
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8. There are few subjects that have been more written 
upon [o] and less understood than that of friendship. 

9. There are miseries which wrin^ the very heart. Some 
want even food ; thev dread the winter ; others eat forced 
fruit; artificial heat cnanges the earth and seasons to please 
their palates. 

10. Turkey has no manufactures of any imports^ce, bat 
leather is prepared there with some skill, and various works 
in metal are carried on in some parts of the country. 

(a) 8o (not to be translated). (h) The philo8op7ier'$ gtonet la 
piezxe plmoBophale. (e) To write iipon a iiibjectf traiter on Biijei. 



Szerolse ZZXXV. 

The Verb. 

1. The virtues are lost {a) in self-interest, as rivers are lost 
in the sea. 

2. Violence inflicted by others is often less painful than 
that which we inflict on ourselves. 

3. Flattery may be considered [b) as a sort of bad money 
to which our vanity gives currency. 

4. Our wisdom, as much as our wealth, is at the mercy of 
fortune. 

6. Fortune and caprice govern the world. 

6. The works of Homer are supposed (h) to have done sreat 
injury to mankind by inspiring tne love of military glory. 
Alexander was said to sleep with them always under his pillow. 

7. We may be as good as we please, if we please to be good, 

8. Time, like money, may be lost bv unreasonable avarice. 

9. It may easily be shown {b] that tne earth is round. 

10. Frugality may be termed [b) the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. 

11. The pike may be called (b) a fish of prey, for it not only 
devours fisnes, but animals of other species, as rats, mice, and 
frogs. 

12. Whenever men have been entrusted with an unlimited 
power they have never failed to abuse (e) it. 

(a) Use the Ueflediwe form. (b) Use the Active Voie$t' 
(e) To abuse, abuser de. 
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Sxerolse ZZZV. 

The Verb — continued, 

1. Gratitude, like honesty among traders, helps to carry on 
business. 

2. Old age may be considered (a) as the last scene of the 
great drama of life. 

3. A Cingalese family live at ease on the produce of a 
dozen cocoa-nut trees and three or fonr jack-trees ih), 

4. On the coast of Malabar a flight oi parrots is as destruc- 
tive to the crops as locusts. 

5. He who imagines I at he can do without the world 
deceives himself much, but he who fancies that the world 
cannot do without him deceives himself still more. 

6. A horse is not known (a) bv his harness, but by its 
qualities ; so men are to be esteemed, for virtue, not wealth. 

7. It has been said [a] that he who retires to solitude is 
either a beast or an angel : the censure is too severe, and the 
praise unmerited. 

8. A man who tells nothing or who tells all, will equally 
have nothing told him (a\, 

9. Oysters are eaten [o) both raw and dressed : raw oysters 
are easily digested, and may be eaten by the weak and con- 
sumptive, as well as by the robust. 

10. The foreign commerce of England is greater than that of 
any other country, and extends to tne most distant parts of the 
globe. 

(a) Vse the Active Voice* {p) Jack-tree, jaquier. (c) Use 
the keflective form. 



Szerolae ZZ3CVZ. 

Tenses and Moods. 

1. It it said la) that Menander drowned himself when he 
was 52 years old, because the compositions of his n\al, 
Philemoq, obtained more applause than his own. 

2. At the battle of Zutphen Sir Philip Sydney displayed the 
most undaunted courage. He had two horses killed under him, 
and while mounting a third he was wounded by a musket-shot, 
which broke the bone of his thieh. He then returned on 
horse]i:ack to the camp, and being faint from loss of blood and 
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g arched wi.h thirst, he called for drink {b). It was presently 
ronght him, but as he was putting the vessel to his mouth a 
Soor wounded soldier who happened to be carried along at 
lat instant looked up to it with wistful eyes. The gallant 
Sydney immediately took the flagon from his lips, and gave it 
to the soldier, saying, '' Thy necessiW is greater than mine/' 

3. Mecffinas was a wise and faithml counsellor to Augustus, 
and that emperor had the good sense to listen to his admoni* 
tions. By his interference Virgil had his lands restored to him, 
of which he had been dispossessed ; and Horace obtained, at 
his intercession, pardon from the emperor for having espoused 
Uie cause of Brutus in the civil wars. 

(a) Active Voice, (b) To call for d/rinkf demander A boizv. 



Sxerolse XXZVXX. 

Tenses and Moods — continued. 

1. Moli^re used to read all his comedies to an old woman, 
who was his housekeeper, as she sat with him at her work by 
the chimney-corner, and could foretell the success of his play 
in the theatre from the reception it met at his fireside ; for he 
tells us the audience always followed the old woman, and 
never failed to laugh in the same place. 

2. We seldom find people ungrateful, so long as we are in 
condition to help them. 

3. It is a mistake to imagine that the violent passions alone, 
such as ambition and love, can triumph over the rest. Idle- 
ness, languid as it is {a), often governs them all. 

4. Jerusalem was taken hy the Crusaders in 1099. 

5. Adelung, the celebrated German philologer, was bom in 
1734, and died at Dresden in 1806. 

6. The Roman Empire fell by its own corruption and 
weight. All mankind were opposed to its military despotism 
and plundering spirit. 

7. As daylignt can be seen through little holes, so little 
things will illustrate a person's character. 

8. Tea has been known in Europe above two hundred and 
forty years. 

9. We should not forsake a good work because it does not 
advance with a rapid step. 

10. The .most brilliant action ought not to pass for great 
when it is not the effect of a great design. 

(a) Lomguid a« it ««, toute molle qu'ells est. 
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Exerolse ZZXVIZZ. 

Tenses and Moods — oontintied. 

1. ^schineSj an Athenian orator, who flonrished ahout 
342 B.C., disdngaished himself by his rivalship with Demos- 
^enes. 

2. When you descant on the faults of others, consider 
whether you be not guilty of the same. 

3. Seneca's wife, to conceal her own blindness, asserted 
that the world was in darkness. 

4. If alms are carelessly given, we may neglect the most 
deserving objects. 

5. If there be any universal medicine in Nature, it is water. 

6. The Egyptians believed that their souls, after many 
thousand years, would re-inhabit their bodies, if these were 
preserved. 

7. We should enjoy little pleasure were we (a) never to 
flatter ourselves. 

8. Had we [b) no faults of our own, we should take less 
pleasure in considering those of others. 

9. Let us not envy some men their accumulated riches, 
their burden would be too heavy for us ; we could not sacri- 
fice, as they do, health, quiet, honour, and conscience, to 
obtain them : it is to pay so dear for them, that the bargain is 
a loss {oj. 

10. Ir money be not thy servant it will be thy master. 

11. Our railways seem to have been suggested by the tram- 
roads which have been in use at collieries for nearly two hun- 
dred years. 

(a) Were we, GonBtme : if we, #«. (h) Had we, i.e., if 
Jbod. (e) The bargain ie a loss, on perd au maroh6. 



ZSzeroise XXXXX. 

Tenses and Moods — continued. 

1. Had I a careful and pleasant companion that should 
show me my angry face in a glass, I should not at all take it 
iU(a). 

2. The excessive pleasure we feel in talking of ourselves 
should make us apprehensive that we afford little to our 
auditors. 
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3. Qnarrels would never be lasting were the fanlts only on 
one sile. 

4. Were we not so proad ourselves, we should seldom 
complain of the pride of others. 

5. So much injustice and self-interest enter into the com- 
position of passions that we ought to be on our guard (&), even 
when they seem most reasonable. 

6. Henry IV., King of France, was murdered by Ravaillae 
in 1610. 

7. Atheists put on a false courage and alacrity in the midst 
of their dsurkness and apprehensions, like children who, when 
t^ey fear to go in the darK, will sing for fear. 

8. Good sense should be the test of all rule. Whatever is 
incompatible with eood sense is false. 

9. Had Alexander conouered the whole world his ambition 
would not have been satisned : he would have found the world 
too small for him. 

10. In the spring of 1837, the Earl of Liverpool, who had 
been Prime Minister for the last fifteen years, suffered from a 
stroke of paralysis {o), and Canning was called to the head of 
the Government. 

(a) To take iU, prendre en manvaise part. (&) On owr guard, 
8ur DOS gardes. (ej To Buffer from a etroke qf p<Mrdl/ysi9t avoir 
une attaqae de paralycoe. 



Bxeroise Xki« 

Tenses and Moods — eorUinuecL 

1. Be straightforward. I never saw any one that was lost 
on a straight road. 

2. Charity should lose its name were it influenced by so 
mean a motive as human praise. 

3. Were we not to flatter ourselves, the flattery of others 
would never hurt us. 

4. iEmilius Parthenianus, one of the Latin historians, 
flourished under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius (a). He com- 
posed a history of all those who had attempted to usurp the 
sovereign power. 

5. Often should we be ashamed of our best actions, were 
the world to witness the motives that produce them. 

6. Those who discharge their debts of gratitu4e should not 
always flatter themselves mat they are grs^ful. 
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7. All the children that were bom on the same d^ as 
Sesostris were broufrht to the Court by order of the King, 
who had them edacated like his own children.. 

8. As soon as we had crossed the river, we found our- 
selves in a wood where there was not a single footpath traced. 

9. When yon have read the celebrated discourse of Bossuet 
on Universal History, and studied in it the causes of the rise 
and fall of States, you will be less astonished at the revolu- 
tions that modern empires have experienced. 

10. Oak has been used in England in shipbuilding from the 
time of King Alfred. 

(a) Ma/reut AwreUui, Maro-Aurfile. 



Szerolse ZZiI. 

TuK SuBiUNCTlVE MooD — continued. 

1. Some are too indolent to read any book till its reputation 
18 established. 

3. How much soever we distrust the insincerity of others, 
we always suppose them to be more ingenuous with ourselves 
than with anyone else. 

3. We have few faults that in themselves are not more 
eoccnsable than the means which we use to conceal them. 

4. Whatever we may pretend, self-interest and vanity are 
the principal sources of our afflictions. 

5. In the House of Commons (a) no decision can be made 
unless 40 members are present. 

6. Euripides composed very slowly, never submitting his 
ideas to the public till they had undergone the utmost polish 
in his power to bestow. 

7. There never was any party, faction, sect, or cabal what- 
soever in which the most ignorant were not the most violent. 

8. A contented mind is the greatest blessing a man can 
enjoy in this world. 

9. There is nothing keeps longer than a middling fortune, 
and nothing melts away sooner than a great one. 

10. The bark of trees was used to write upon before paper 

was invented. 

11. A man who has no friends has nobody he can rely upon. 

12. Caligula wished that all Roman citizens had but (b) one 
head, that he might behead them all at once. 

(a) The Houe^ of Commons, la Ohambre des Oommones* 
(b) IV> have but ofM ftdod, n'avoir qu'iine tete. 
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Bzerolse ZZiZZ. 

The Subjunctive Mood — continued. 

1. Weakness is the only fault that is incorrigible. 

2. We assist others that they may assist us in like occa- 
sions ; so that the services we offer (a) to the unfortunate are 
80 many anticipated kindnesses to ourselves. 

3. The passions are the only orators that never fail to suc- 
ceed. 

4. The world, sensorious as it may he, is oftener favour- 
able to false merit than unjust to true. 

5. Though it is no more than what Nature will allow of, 
that each man should look after himself in the first instance, 
and furnish himself with the necessaries of life, before he takes 
care to provide for other people ; yet the same Nature will 
by no means permit that any one should rise by thrusting 
down (&) another, and increase his own fortune by the spoils of 
his neighbours. 

6. Men and things have distinct points of view : some we 
should see near, of others we judge best at a distance. 

7. Never condemn your neighbour unheard (c), however 
many the accusations that may be preferred against him. 

8. Unless you obey you will be punished. 

9. To us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far the 
most extensive orb that our eyes can anywhere behold ; but to 
a spectator who would be placed on one of the planets, it would 
look no larger than a spot. 

(a) To offer, rendre. (6) To thruit down, abaisser. (c) Un- 
hemrd, mxa renteodre. 



Szarolsa XXiZZZ. 

The Subjunctive lAooTh^-oontinued, 

1. Have the courage to show that you respect honesty in 
whatever guise (a) it appears., and your contempt for dishonest 
duplicity, by whomsoever eithibited. 

2. Though men are by nature sociable creatures, yet it was 
the design of preserving what they had that first put them 
upon (&) the building of cities for a refuge. 

3. We should not judge of a man's merit by his great 
qualities, but by the use he makes of them. 
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4. It is not exactly known whether the earth is a solid 
body throuffhout, or, like an orange, solid only in its outer 
crust or rind. 

5. If I could choose my readers, I would not wish the most 
ignorant nor the most learned to read my works ; not the former, 
for they would not do me justice, and not the latter, because I 
could not sufficiently please them. 

6. There is nothmg so ridiculous that has not at some time 
or other been said by some philosopher. 

7. Osmazome is not only the most digestible, but the most 
nourishing element that meat contains. 

8. Whatever quantity of food is taken, or whatever may 
be the variations of the atmosphere, the same individual, after 
having augmented in weight by all the food he has taken, 
returns, in twenty-four hours, to the same weight nearlv as he 
was the day before, provided he is not growing (c), or has not 
eaten to excess. 

(a) Quise, dehors. (h) Put them upon, lenr fit. (e) To grow, 
grandir. 



Bxereise XZiIV. 

Ths Subjunctive Mood — continued, 

1. Adrian IV. was the only Englishman who was ever 
raised to the papal dignity. His name was Nicolas Breakspear 
or Brekspere. 

2. There can be no doubt but the Dutch provinces have 
wholly been formed by the mud of the Rhine, the Meuse, the 
Schelat, and the Weser. 

3. Though a soldier, in time of peace, is like a chimney in 
summer, yet what wise man would pluck down (a) his 
chimney because his almanack tells him it is the middle of 
June? 

4. Pride is not always disgraceful, though what we pride 
ourselves in is very frequently so {b). 

5. Don't you think that the best means of increasing the 
love we bear our native country is to reside some time in a 
foreign one ? 

6. Pleasure is nothing but the intermission of pain, the 
enjoyment of something I am in great trouble for till I 
have it. 

7. A tyrant, with legions at his command [c], may say : 
" Let them hate provided they pay ;" though he is a fool if 
he says it, and a greater fool if he thinks it. 

JUementi of Fr. Oomp. ' 
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8. As soon as the Romans ceased to be free, and even be- 
fore they were completely subjugated, they became the meanest 
slaves tne world had ever seen. 

9. To be the first figure in the group is necessary to all 
petty, vain minds. 

^OlO. There is nothing more to be lamented in our nation, 
than their general affectation of everything that is foreign. 

11. Painters of history make the dead live, and do not begin 
to live themselves till they are dead. 

(a) With a view to, pour. (b) Ccnfidencef oonfidenoes (pi.) 



Bzerolse Z&VZZZ. 

The Infinitive — eontimtsd, 

1. The power of drawing, modelling, and using colours has 
been properly called the language of the art. 

2. There are but three ways for a man to revenge himself 
of the censure of the world ; to despise it, to return the lik^ 
(aj, or to endeavour to live so as to avoid it. 

3. To be ambitious of true honour, of the true ^lory and 
perfection of our natures (6), is the very principle and incentive 
of viitue. 

4. To arrive at perfection, a man should have very sincere 
friends, or inveterate enemies ; because he would oe made 
sensible of his good or ill conduct, either by the censures of 
the one, or the admonitions of the others. 

5. To be deprived of the person we love, is a happiness 
in comparison of living with one we hate. 

6. It is said that Addison intended to have composed an 
English dictionary on the plan of the Italian (uctionary 
Delia Crtisoa, 

7. A man ma^ be well acquainted with his head, whilst 
he is far from being so (e) with his heart. 

8. To be angry about trifles is mean and childish. 

9. John Brown wrote a poem entitled " Honour," to 
show that true honour can only be founded in (d) virtue. 

10. To be angry is to revenge the faults of others upon 
oufselves. 

(a) To return the likej Ini rendre la pareille or le payer de la 
mfixne monnaie. (6) Natures, nature (evng,) (c) 8o. See 

Bule 119 (d) In, ma. 
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Bzeroise ZZiZZ. 

The Participles. 

1. Affected simplicity is % refined imposture. 

2. Haste and rashness are storms and tempests, breajkiiu^ 
and wrecking business; but nimbleness is a mll^ fair wind, 
blowing it with speed to the haven. 

3. Pride is often increased by what we retrench from our 
other faults. 

4. A man with knowledge, but without energy, is a house 
furnished (a), but not inhabited ; a man with energy, but no 
knowledge, is a house dwelt in but unfurnished. 

5. All who have meditated on the art of governing mankind, 
have been convinced that the fate of empires depends on [b] 
the education of youth. 

6. How often have I seen the most solid merit and know- 
ledge neglected, unwelcome, and even rejected ; while flimsy 

Sarts, little knowledge, and less merit, introduced by the 
races, have been received, cherished, and admired. 

7. Fatness is the criterion of female beauty in Barbary, 
and young women are fattened by special diet, just as farmers 
fatten poultry. 

8. The Canary Islands were known to the ancients, and 
called Fortunate Isles. 

9. We make death uneasy by thinking of life, and life 
uneasy by thinking of death. 

(a) Fumi8h§d 7Mms«, maison meubl^e; utifumishedt non 
menbUe. (b) To depend on^ d^pendre do. 



Bzerdse Zi. 

The Participles — contimted, 

1. Except pain of body {a) and remorse of conscience, all 
our evils are imaginary. 

2. There is no instance of a miser becoming a prodigal 
without losing his intellects ; but there are thousands of prodi- 
^s becoming misers. 

8. The Law of Nations is merely a theory of ingenious 
writers, and seldom quoted except to justify some enormity. 

4. Printing from engraved pieces of wood was practised in 
Europe so early as [b) the fourteenth centurv. Playing--cards 
and rude figures of saints were thus produced, the latter being 
often accompanied by a few lines of letters cut in the wood. 
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5. I believe that Natare itself has constituted troth as the 
supreme deity, which is to be adored by mankind, and that she 
has given it greater force than any of the rest; for being 
opposed, as she is on ail sides, ana appearances of troth so 
often passinff from the thing itself in benalf of i)lausible false- 
hoods, yet by her wonderoil operation, she insinuates herself 
into the minds of men ; sometimes exertinff her strength im- 
mediately, and sometimes lying hid [o] in darkness for a long 
time; but at last she stroggles through it, and appears 
triumphant over falsehood. 

{a) Padn of lody, donlenr physique. (b) 80 ewrly as, dte. 
(c) To lie hidt 86 tenir ca6h6. 



Bzerolse Iil. 

The Participles — continued. 

1. The torpedo, the electrical eel. and some other fishes of 
the ray genus (a), communicate shocks on being touched by the 
hand or by electrical conductors. 

2. A miser grows rich by seeming poor, and a prodigal 
grows poor by seeming rich. 

3. In all countries, on digging to a certain depth, and in 
mining, the remains of fishes, vesetables, quadropeds, and 
birds, are found in the soil or embedded {b) in rocks. 

4. Exercise is highly conducive to health, especially when 
taken in the open air (c). By means of walking, riding, boating, 
and the various manly sports, the chest is expanded, the 
muscles strengthened, the Jblood more briskly circulated, and 
the pores of the skin kept open. 

0. The climate of the north of Spain is temperate and 
variable ; the central parts are dry, and alternately scorched 
by the summer sun, and swept by the piercing blasts of the 
winter ; the south and south-^ast are uniformly not. 

The British Islands have been drained [d] by great rivers, 
inhabited by crocodiles and gigantic oviparous reptiles belonging 
to extinct genera. 

If men considered the happiness of others, or their own ; in 
fewer words, if they were wise, no state would be depopdated, 
no city pillaffed, not a village would be laid in ashes, not a 
farm aeserted. 

(a) 0/ th« ray srmuc, de la famille de S6Iaeien8. {h)Bmb9ddedf 
incriiBt^s. (c) In the open oift en plein air. (a) To drain, 

arroser. 
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Bxerolse IiXI. 

Invariable Words. 

1. A good taste is rather the effect of judgment than of 
understanding. 

1. We promise according to (a) our hopes and we perform 
according to our wishes. 

3. True eloquence consists in saying what is proper and 
nothing more. 

4. We appear great in an employment which is below our 
merit, but little enough in one wnicn is above it. 

5. Seneca had a pleasing genius that was well adapted to 
the time he lived in. 

6. Benevolence towards our fellow creatures is the most 
acceptable gratitude we can feel towards God. 

7. Constant adversity is requisite to make us hate life, and 
it requires but a small beckon [b) from prosperity instantly to 
dispel that hatred. 

8. We should manage our fortune like our constitution, 
enjoy it when good, have patience when bad, and apply 
violent remedies only in case of absolute necessity. 

9. Almost all other sins are tolerated by the world but a 
deficiency in truth (c), for a liar is always contemptible. 

10. Awise man is never less alone than when he is alone. 

11. Think twice before you make up your mind {d), but 
when your mind is made up walk straight before you. 

12. A swift steamer can cross the Straits of Dover (e) in one 
hour and a quarter. 

(a) AecordAng to, selon. Q>) Beckon^ Bonrire. (c) Deficiency 
in truth, manque de franchiBe. (d) To mdke v/p one^s mind, 
prendre une resolution. (c) The Stradts of Dover, le Pas-de- 
Oalaifl. 

Ezerolse &ZZX. 

Questions and Answers. 

1 . You will do this exercise carefully, will you not ? — ^Yes, 
sir, I will. 

2. How old are you ? — I am just fifteen. 

3. How long have you been in this school ? — Not quite six 
months. 

4. Can you speak French at all {a) ? — Oh ! very little. 

5. Have you ever lived in France? — No, but we had a 
French governess at home (b). 
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6. Would you like to |o to France? — Oh! yes, very much. 

7. Can you translate this piece ?— I think I can (oy—VfeW. \ 
let us see. 

8. "The repartees of Pittacus were always prompt and 
striking. Whatever question was proposed to him he was 
never e ' ' ' - — . . . . _ 

'What 

waters^ 

it that oufftit to be put off as long as possible? ' — ' To borrow 
money of a Mend.' 'What is it that ought to be done in 
every place and at every time ? ' — ' To profit by the good and 
the evil which takes place.' 'What is most agreeable?'— 
' Oppoitunity.' 'The most secret ?'—' Futurity.' 'The most 
faithful ? '— ' Land.' ' The most unfaithful ? '— ' Sea.' " 

9. Did you find it very diflficult ?— Not very. 

(a) At «2/, quelqne pen. (b) At homBf & la nudson. (e) I 
ilUnh I eon, je orois que oni. (d) See Bole 151. 




Bzerolse &ZV. 

Questions and Answers — eontinued, 

1. You were examined this morning, were you not? — ^Yes, 
on Electricity. 

2. Were the questions very difficult ? — Not very ; would 
you like to see them ?— I should like to, very much.— Well ! 
here they are (a). 

3. How does electricity manifest its power? 

4. What causes develop electricity ? 

5. From what is the word electricity derived? 

6. What discoveiy did Dr. Gilbert make respecting elec- 
tricity? 

7. Into what two classes may all bodies be divided as 
regards (b) electricity ? 

8. How is the current of electricity generated in the electric 
telemph ? 

9. Why must the electric wires pass through non-con- 
ductors ? 

10. How {o) does galvanic electricity differ firom frictional 
electricity ? 

11. Were you able to answer all those questions ? — No, I 
did not know who Dr. Gilbert was. You know I have been 
educated in France, and that name was never mentioned to us. 
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12. Do you know at present who he was ? — Yes, somebodj 
told me that he was an English physician who lived in [d] the 
reign of Elizabeth .^That is right. 

(a) H$re they ar0, lea Yoioi. (h) As rega/rdst par rapport i. 
(c) Bow, en qnoi. (d) En, aoua. 



Bzeroise ZiV. 

The Negation. 

1. Nothing is so contagions as example. 

2. A covetous man never pleases anybody except by his 
death. 

3. Happiness and misery depend no less on temper than 
on fortune. 

4. No man can answer for his courage who has (a) never 
been in daneer. 

5. We 00 not despise all those who have vices; yet we 
despise all those who nave no virtues. 

6. Nothing is more prejudicial to strengthening and health- 
ful sleep than close curtains. 

7. No man can say, I never made any mistake. 

8. Shinin(|[ characters are not always the most agreeable. 

9. There is no knowledge more usefol than that of our- 
selves. 

10. There is nothing we receive with so much reluctance as 
advice ; on that account (b) there is nothing so difficult as the 
art of msdung advice agreeable. 

11. Is not the liberty of the press the true measure of the 
liberty of the people? What can I call my own [o) if my 
Noughts are not mme. 

13. Milton did not write his Paradise Lost, nor Homer his 
niad, nor Newton his Principia, without immense labour. 

13. No man can be happy without a friend, nor be sure of 
his friend till he is unhappy. 

14. That state of life is most happy, where superfluities are 
not required and necessaries are not wanted. 

(a) Who has, oonstr., when he has. (h) On that account, ponr 
eette raison. (c) My own, ma propri6te. 
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Bzerolse IiVI. 

The Negahon — continued. 

1. Without chronology, history is but a heap of tales. 

2. Men must be taken as they are, and we neither make 
them nor ourselves better, by flying from, or quarrelling with 
them. 

3. Nothing is more precious than time, yet nothing is less 
valued. 

4. Never open the door to a little vice, lest a great one 
should enter with it. 

5. Nothing dries sooner than tears. 

6. When a man cares not what sufferings he causes others, 
and especially if he delights in other men's sufferings and 
makes them nis sport (a), this is cruelty. And not to be 
affected with the sufferings of other people, though they pro- 
ceed not from us, but from others, or from causes in which we 
are not concerned, is unmercifulness. Mercy and humanity 
are the reverse of these. 

7. It is not possible to found a lasting power upon injustice, 
perjury, and treachery. 

8. Latour Maubourg lost his \ef at the battle of Leipsic. 
After he had suffered amputation with the greatest courage, he 
saw his servant crying, or pretending to cry, in a comer of 
the room. "None of your hypocritical tears, you idle fellow (ft)," 
said his master, '' I know you are very glad, for now you will 
have only one boot to clean instead of two. 

(a) To make eport of, se joner d«. (b) Ton idle fellow, faineant. 



PABT II. 

GRADUATED MATERIALS 
FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH. 



1* — Marshal VlUarol and Cardinal Flanrj. 

The handwriting of Marshal Yilleroi, military goy- 
emor of King Lonis XY., -was very bad. One day he 
addressed to Cardinal Flenry, the young monarch's 
tutor, a communication which was so badly written 
that the latter could not make out (a) a single word of 
it (b), Meury sent back the letter, requesting the 
marshal to. express his thoughts in a more legible 
manner. A few days after the marshal wrote again, 
but this new communication must have been quite as 
bad as the former, if we may judge by the cardinal's 
answer : — ** My dear sir," wrote Fleury, " I feel myself 
compelled to request you never to write to me in the 
future, for fear people should say that the king has a 
governor who cannot write, and a tutor who cannot 
read." 

(a) To make wA, d6oMSrar. (b) See Bnle 80. (c) See Bole 187. 



2. — A Stranir^ Secret. 

Dionysius, the celebrated tyrant of Syracuse, was 
incessantly tormented by conspiracies formed against 
his throne and (a) person. In the midst of his fears a 
stranger presented himself at a public levee, and told 
the monarch he knew a secret by means of which he 
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might easily discover any conspiracy made against him» 
and that for a certain sum of money he would reveal it 
to him. Dionysius promised to pay the man what he 
asked ; upon which (b) the latter, taking the king aside, 
told him : '< I do not possess any secret ; but if you tell 
your subjects that I have reveided to you one that is 
infedlible, no one henceforth will dare to conspire 
against you." Dionysius thought the advice excellent, 
adopted it, and lived tranquilly afterwards. 

(a) See Bole 107. (b) Upon vfhieh, et U-deflflus. 



3. — ^Marsbal Xia Feulllade. 

At the siege of Landrecies, which took place in 1655, 
Francis Aubusson, Viscount de La Feuillade, was 
wounded by a bullet, which fractured the skull, withouty 
however, penetrating into the brain. The surgeons 
having declared that the wound was dangerous and 
that the brain could be seen : '* Did you say, gentle- 
men," cried out La Feuillade, '< that my brain can be 
seen?*' <<Tes, my lord." <<Well then, do me the 
pleasure to take a little piece of it, and, whether I live 
or die, send it to Cardinal (a) Mazarin, who always (b) 
says that I have none." Tne same La Feuillade com- 
manded the French Army which made the conquest of 
Franche-Comt^, in 1674, and on that occasion he was 
raised to the rank of Marshal of France. He died in 
1691, after having obtained still higher honours, the 
well-earned rewards of his valour and (c) devotion to 
his king and country. 

(a) See Bale 16. (6) See Bole 212. (e) See Bole 223. 



4. — A new Patron-Saint. 

Chevalier Forbin, a (a) very distinguished naval 
o£ELcer, who rendered great services to his country in 
the reign of Louis XIY., in one of his expeditions had 
Us vessel struck by a heavy sea (6), which half-filled 
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it with water. The terrified crew began to call to 
their (c) help all the saints in the calendar. Forbin, 
who saw chat everything depended upon prompt and 
resolute action, cried out : ** Cheer up, my lads, your 
vows are excellent ; but you do not apply to the right 
saint. It is St. Pump you should invoke just now ; 
that saint alone can save you." He himself set the 
example, and all the crew having worked at the pumps 
with a will (d), the vessel escaped shipwreck. Forbin 
left some memoirs, which were published at Amster- 
dam some time before his death, in 1780, 1 believe. 

(a) See Bole 24. (&) ^ heavy sea, on gros oonp de mer. 
<c) See Bule 163. {d) With a will, avec ardeur. 

5. — NotUngr is perfect. 

An Italian artist had painted a little girl holding a 
basket of strawberries. One of his friends, who * was 
at the time a great admirer of his genius, wishing to 
show the perfection of the picture, said to some people 
virho were looking at it : ** These strawberries are so 
very (a) natural and perfect that I have seen birds 
coming down from the trees to peck them, mistaking 
them (b) for real strawberries." A countryman, on 
hearing this ridiculous praise, burst out laughing (e) : 
"Well, sir," he cried, "if the strawberries are so well re- 
presented as you say they are, it must not be the same 
with the little girl, since she does not frighten the 
birds." What could the painter's friend answer to that ? 
Of course, nothing at all. Excessive praise wrongs 
more than benefits the person upon whom it is be- 
stowed. 

(a) Very, not to be translated, (b) Mistdking them, les prenant. 
{c) To burst ovi kmghing, delator de rire. 

6. — Tbe Kajor*s Borse. 

The spire of St. Michael's Church, at Coventry, is 808 
feet high, and deservedly ranks among the most beauti- 
ful specimens of architecture in the kmgdom* 
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Queen Elizabeth wished to see it ; accordingly she 
went to Coventry with four or five of her courtiers. As 
she approached the town, the Mayor came out to meet 
her at the head of a numerous cavalcade. 

On the road they had to cross a wide brook, and the 
Mayor's horse, being thirsty, attempted several times to 
drink ; but his master always (a) prevented him. 

<* Pray, Mr. Mayor," said the Queen, *' allow your 
horse to drmk.*' 

The Mayor, bowing to the ground, replied, *' Madam, 
it would be the height of presumption on the part of 
my unworthy horse to drink before (h) Your Majesty's 
royal steed has quenched his thirst." 

(a) See Bale 212. (b) SeeBule221. 



7. — Treated as a Klngr> 

I have read somewhere that the vizier of Caliph 
Mostady, having gained a complete victory over the 
Greeks and made their emperor prisoner, asked the 
latter what treatment he expected at the hands of (a) 
his conqueror. 

'*If you wage war like a king," nobly replied the 
emperor, '* send me back to my country ; if you are a 
disguised merchant, sell me; if you are a butcher, 
kiU me." 

The Mahomedan general was so much (b) struck by 
the nobleness of the emperor's answer, that he treated 
the captive monarch with the greatest regard, and 
soon after he granted him his freedom without ransom. 

This anecdote, if it were (c) true, would give us a 
very high opinion, not only of the emperor but also of 
the vizier ; unfortunately I cannot vouch for its authen- 
ticity. 

(a) At the hands of^ de la part de. (b.) Much, not to be 
translated, (e) See Bnle 190. (d) To vouch for ^ garantir. 
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8. — An Szoitable Ambassadora 

Towards the end of the 16th century, Emeric de 
Banaulty then French Ambassador at the Court of 
Madrid, was present at a performance of a drama 
representing the battle of Pavia. 

I suppose (a) you know that in this battle, which was 
fought in 1526, Francis I., king of France, was taken 
prisoner, (b). 

The hero of the play having beaten to the ground 
the person who played the part of the French king, set 
his foot upon Francis's neck, and compelled him to beg 
for quarter in the most ignominious manner. 

This sight set de Banault in such a rage that he 
leaped upon the stage, and in the presence of the whole 
audience ran his sword (c) through the body of the 
actor. 

Of course the king of France was obliged to recall 
his ambassador, and to apologize for the rashness of 
his conduct. 

(a) See Bule 8. (h) To take jvmotMr, iaire prisonnier. ' (e) Ban 
his sword, passa son 6p4e. 



9. — A BtTBn^e Token of FriendsUp. 

The Prince of Oonti, haying invited to dinner Dr. 
Yoisenon (a), a {b) member of the French Academy, 
the doctor mistook the day, and did not appear at the 
prince's dinner. A few days after, one of his friends, 
meeting him in the street, told him : " What have you 
been doing, Yoisenon, the prince is very angry witib 
you ? " The doctor did not fail to attend one of His 
Highnesses levees, for the purpose of making his peace 
wi& him. As soon as the prince saw Yoisenon, he 
turned his back upon him. " Oh, Prince," cried out 
the doctor, ''how thankful I am to your Highness! 
They told me you were angry with me, now I see it is 
not the case(c)." "What do you mean?" said the 
Prince. << Your Highness turns his back upon me,'' 
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replied Voisenon, " and I know you never do so to your 
enemies." Conti smiled ; could he do otherwise ? 

(a) See Bole 16. (b) See Bnle 24. (c) It i$ not the cote, 
a n'en est rien. 



lO. — NeTor Talk about Prtnoea. 

Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, the son of Duke 
John the Fearless (a) who was assassinated at a con- 
ference with the Dauphin Charles, at Montereau, in 
1410, was in the habit (b) of frequenting the common 
public-houses, for the purpose of finding put the dis- 
position of his people towards him. During one of the 
expeditions, he heard a man censuring him with great 
severity. Philip, having made himself known (e), his 
censor was in a great frignt, giving himself up for lost {d); 
but the duke contented himself with saying : '' Never 
speak about princes ; for, if you speak well of them, 
you will probably say what is not llie truth ; and, on 
the other hand, if you speak ill of them, you will 
expose yourself to their resentment/* 

(a) See Bale 2. (6) To he in the haMt, avoir contame. 

(c) See Bule 200. (d) To give oneself up for logtf se oroire perda. 

11. — Bqaallty of Men. 

One day when Dr. Johnson was dining at Mrs. 
Macaulay*s, the conversation turned upon (a) the 
equality of men. The hostess maintained with energy 
that all men were equal, and forced the subject upon 
the attention of Dr. Johnson, who made very laconic 
replies, in the hope of being able to give another 
direction to a conversation tibat annoyed him. At 
length, when he saw that all his efforts were useless, 
apd that Mrs. Macaulay was resolved to go deeper and 
deeper (b) into the subject, he hastily finished his 
dinner, and rising precipitately from the table, he 
requested one of the footmen to take his place. *' What 
is the meaning of this, doctor?" said the astonished 
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liostess. '* My dear madam/' answered Johnson, " I 
am anxious to put in practice what you have heen (c) 
preaching for tide last two hours." 

(a) Twmed upon, tomba rar. (b) To go deeper and deepw, 
ftpprofondir de plus en plug. (e) See Bnle 180. 



12. — Slme. de S6vlgii6 and Ziouls XXV. 

You have certainly heard (a) of Madame de S^vign^, 
one of the most distinguished French writers of the 
17th century. Though endowed with a great deal of 
penetration, this lady did not rise much above the level 
of her age and sex in her tastes and principles. Louis 
XIV. (b) having done her, one day, the honour of 
dancing with her, this lady said to her cousin Bussy, 
when she resumed her place by his side after the dance : 
" It must be confessed that the king has great qualities 

ic) ; I think he will eclipse the glory of his ancestors.*' 
)ussy could not help snuling, seeing on what occasion 
this praise was bestowed upon the king. He answered : 
" My dear Madam, nobody can doubt it, since he has 
just danced with you." Whether Madame de S6vign6 
was satisfied witii this answer is more than I can 
say. 

(a) To hecbr of, entendre parler de. (b) See Bnle 131. (c) See 
fiide 13. 

13. — The XiOBt Spectacles. 

The rector of one of the largest parishes in the east 
ef London calling one day on an old woman whom he 
had not seen at church for some time, asked her if she 
had a bible. " Do you take me for a heathen, sir, that 
you ask me such a question ? " cried out the old 
woman; '* most certainly I have one, and I never allow 
a single day to pass without reading a chapter or two in 
it.'' Then addressing a Httle boy eight or nine years 
old, who was playing in a comer of the room, '' Go and 
fetch my bible,'* she said, "I want to show it to the 
gentleman : You know where it is, don't you ? (a) in 

If 

Btamentfl of Fr. Com^ '^ 
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the mahogany chest of drawers in the bed-room." The- 
Dible was brought down carefully wrapped up in a news- 
paper to (h) preserve the binding, and the old woman, 
9pening it at random, cried out : " Oh ! Sir, how glad 
I am you spoke about the bible ; here are my spectacles 
which I have been looking for these six months (c).*' 

(a) See Bole 228. (6) See Bole 208. (c) See Bole 180. 



1%, — Tlie Sorcerer. 

A dervis was journeying alone in the desert, when 
two merchants suddenly met him. ** You have lost a 
c^me^/' said he to the merchants. *' Indeed we have,** (a) 
they replied. ** Was he not blind in his right eye, and 
lame in his left leg?** said the dervis. ''He was," 
replied the merchants. ''Had he not lost a front 
tooth?'* said the dervis. "He had,** rejoined the 
merchants. " And was he not loaded with honey on 
one side, and wheat on the other ?*' " Most certainly 
he was,** they replied; " and as you have seen him so 
lately, and marked him so particularly, you can, in all 
probability, conduct us unto him.*' " My friends," 
said the dervis,*' " I have never seen your camel, nor 
ever heard of him but from you." " A pretty story, 
truly," said the merchants ; " but where are the jewels 
which formed a part of his cargo ?** "I have neither 
seen your camel, nor your jewels,** repeated the dervis. 
On this they seized him, and forthwith hurried him 
before the cadi, where, on the strictest search, nothing 
could be found (b) upon him, nor could any evidence 
whatever be adduced to convict him either of falsehood 
or of theft. 

(a) See Bales 229 and 280. (&) See Bale 151. 

19. — Same Sulideot Oontinued. 

They were then about to proceed against him as a (a) 
sorcerer, when the dervis, with great calmness, thus 
addressed the court: — "I have been much amused 
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with your surprise, and own that there has been some 
ground for your suspicions ; but I have lived long, and 
alone, and I can find ample scope (h) for observation, 
even in a desert. I knew that 1 had crossed the 
track of a camel that had strayed from its owner, 
because I saw no mark of any human footstep on the 
same route ; I knew that the animal was blind in one 
eye, because it had cropped the herbage only on one 
side of its path ; and I perceived that it was lame in 
one leg from the faint impression which that particular 
foot had produced upon the sand ; I concluded that 
the animal had lost one tooth, because, wherever it 
had grazed, a small tuft of herbage had been left 
uninjured in the centre of its bite. As to that which 
formed the burden of the beast, the busy ants informed 
me that it was com on the one Bide, and the clustering 
flies that it was honey on the other." The cadi 
praised his extraordinary perspicacity, and ordered that 
he should be immediately set at liberty. 

(a) See Rule 26. {^ I can find ample scope fi>r ohservationf 
j*ai mille oocasions de faire des observations. 



16. — Tbe Bumming' Bird. 

Of all animated beings, the humming-bird is the 
most elegant in form and the most brilliant in colours ; 
our precious stones cannot be compared in lustre to 
this jewel of Nature, who has bestowed on it all the 
gifts which she has only shared among other birds. 
Lightness, swiftness, grace, and the most splendid 
clothing all belong to this little favourite. 

The emerald, the ruby, and the topaz sparkle in its 
plumage, which it never defiles with the dust of the 
earth, for rarely he deigns to touch the green turf, even 
for a moment. It is always on the wing (a), fluttering 
from flower to flower, and possesses all their freshness 
as well as their brilliancy. It lives on their nectar, 
and only inhabits those climates where flowers never 
cease to bloom. 
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It is in the warmest regions of the New World that 
all the species known of these birds are found (6), for 
those which advance in summer to the temperate zones 
only remain there a short time. They seem to follow 
the sun, to advance and retire with him, and to fly on 
the wings of zephyr, in the train (c) of an eternal spring* 

(a) AhooAfs on the wing, ionjonrs en Pair. (&) Bee Rule 154. 
(e) In the train, k la suite. 

17. — XioouBt-SaterB. 

Admiral Drake, in his ** Voyage Bound the World," 
mentions a fact which is very singular. On the frontiers 
of the Desert of Ethiopia, he remarks, there are (a) 
men called Acredophagi, or Locust-eaters, who are black, 
meagre, extremely nimble, and of small stature. In 
the spring season, infinite numbers of locusts are trans- 
ported into their country by certain hot winds which 
blow from the west. Having neither cattle nor fish, 
they are obliged to live upon {h) these insects, which 
they amass in vast quantities. They cure them with 
salt (c), and preserve them for food during the whole 
year. This wretched nourishment produces very strange 
effects. The people hardly reach the age of forty years, 
and, when they approach to this period of life, winged 
insects are engendered under their skin, which at first 
create a violent itching, and soon multiply so amazingly 
that their whole fiesh swarms with them. They begin 
with [d) devouring the stomach, then the breast, and 
proceed in their ravages till they eat the whole flesh 
from the bones. Thus are these men, whom Nature 
forces to feed upon insects, devoured in their turn by 
other insects. 

(a) See Bole 123. (b) To live upon, se nourrir de. (e) To 
ewre with »alt, faire saler. (d) With, par. 

18. — ^Tbe Olouds. 

The clouds consist of masses of vapour, more or less 
condensed, and are composed of drops of water of ex- 
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treme minuteness held in suspension in the air. Warm 
air has the property of ahsorbing water like a sponge, 
and will [a) hold it in an invisible state as long as die 
temperature is not diminished. If this diminution be (b) 
gradual, the water condenses gently in the form of fleecy 
clouds or vapour ; but if sudden (c), it falls to the earth 
in the form of rain drops. If tne temperature rises in 
the neighbourhood of a cloud, the warm air gradually 
dissolves the vapour, and the cloud disappears. When 
the weather is warm, more especially towards sunset, 
one often sees the warm air rising from the heated earthy 
and gradually wiping out the lower part of the clouds. 
It is easy to understand why the south-west wind 
usually brings some rain, when the weather is cold. 
Coming, as it does, from the warmer portion of the 
globe, it imbibes the moisture from the Atlantic Ocean, 
and when it comes into contact with the cold air of the 
north, immediately parts with it in the form of rain. 

(a) See Bule 184. {h) See Bale 190. (c) See Bule 225. 



19. — CurloBlty. 

An old fox, who had never left the mountain where 
he had been bom, in the neighbourhood of Saragossa, 
resolved to devote the last days of his life to curiosity. 
He took it (a) into hi^ head to visit Castile, to see the 
famous Escorial, the palace of the kings of Spain, built 
by PhiUp the Second (b). On his arrival he was struck 
with admiration, for he had been little accustomed ta 
such magnificence till now (c). He had never seen 
anything but his kennel, and the hen-roost of a neigh- 
bouring farm-house, where he was generally ill received. 
He admired the columns of marble, the doors of massive 
gold, the bas-rehefs of crystal. He went into several 
rooms, the tapestry of which was truly admirable. It 
represented hunts, battles, fables in which the gods 
mingled with men, and at length the history of Don 
Quixote, where Sancho, mounted on his mule, goes to 
assume the government of the island which the duke 
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had entrusted to him. After that he saw dens where 
lions and tigers were confined. While he was looking 
at all these wonders, two dogs belonging to the servants 
of the palace came up and strangled him. His curiosity 
4)ost hun his life. 

(a) See Bale 121. (b) See Bule 181. (c) Till now, jasqn'alorB. 



20. — Alexander and Dlogrenes. 

Alexander, passing one day through Corinth, had the 
<suriosity to see Diogenes, who happened to be (a) there 
at that time. He found him basking in the sun, in the 
grove Craneum, where he was cementing his tub. '* I 
am,*' said he to him, *^ the great king Alexander/' *^ And 
(6) I," repUed the philosopher, ** am the dog Diogenes." 
''Are you not afraid of me ?" continued Alexander. 
*' Are you good or bad ? " returned Diogenes. '* I am 
good," rejoined Alexander. *'And who could be afraid 
of a man who is good? " replied Diogenes. Alexander 
admired the penetration and free manners of Diogenes. 
After some conversation he said to hipi, ** I see, 
Diogenes, that you are in want of (c) many things, and 
I shall be happy to have an opportunity of assisting 
you ; ask of me what you will." ** Retire a little to one 
side, then," replied Diogenes, ** you are depriving me 
of the rays of the sun." It is no wonder (d) that 
Alexander stood astonished at seeing a man so com- 
pletely above every human concern. " Which of the 
two is richest," continued Diogenes, ** he (e) who is 
content with his cloak and his bag ; or he for whom a 
whole kingdom is not sufficient, but who is daily 
exposing himself to a thousand dangers in order to 
extend its limits ? " 

(a) To happen to be, se trouver. (b) See Bale 111. (e) To 
he in want of, maaqaer de. (d) It is no wonder, oonstr. ii ii 
not $v/rpHBing, {e) Bee Bale 62. 
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21. — Death of Spamlnottdas. 

Epaminondas still breathed. His friends, his officers 
were melting into tears around his bed, and the 
whole camp resounded with the cries of grief and 
despair. The physicians had declared that he would 
.expire the instant the iron should be extracted from 
his wound. Epaminondas was the least moved of all. 
All his fears were lest (a) his shield should have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. It was shown him and 
be kissed it as the instrument of his glory and his 
labours. He seemed anxious concerning the fate of 
the battle. He was told (b) that the Thebans were 
victorious. " It is well,*' replied he, ** I have lived 
long enough,'* He then ordered Diaphantus and 
loUidas, two generals whom he thought worthy to 
succeed him, to be sent for. He was informed that 
they were dead. "Advise the Thebans then," said he, " to 
conclude a peace." He now (c) ordered the point of the 
javelin to be drawn out; and one of his friends ex- 
claiming, in the distraction of his grief, " You die, 
Epaminondas ! had you but left any children ! " "t 
leave," answered the expiring hero, ** two immortal 
daughters, the victories of Leuotra and Mantinea." 

(a) See Bnle 187. (b) See Bide 149. (c) Now, aloni. 



22. — Arabian Dog's. 

The dog loses in Barbary, as in the East in general, 
a part of those social qualities which make him the 
friend of man. He is no longer that domestic, mild, 
insinuating animal, faithfully attached to his master, 
and ever ready to defend him, even at the cost of hia 
life. Among the Ai*abs he is cruel, bloodthirsty, always 
hungry, and never satisfied. His look is savage, his 
physiognomy ignoble, and his appearance disagreeable. 
The Moors grant him, indeed (a), a comer of their 
tent — but this is all. They never caress him, never 
.throw him anything to eat. To this treatment, in my 
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opinion, must the indifferenoe of the dogs towards their 
masters be ascribed. « Very often they have not even 
any master. They choose a tent as a place of refage ; 
they are suffered (b) to remain there, and no further 
notice is taken of them. Befuse, carrion, filth, every 
thing is good enough for them, if they can but appease 
their hunger. They are lean, emaciated, and have 
scarcely any belly. Among themselves they seldom bite 
each other (c), but they unite against the stranger who 
approaches the Arab tents, furiously (d) attack him, 
and would tear him to pieces if he did not seek safety 
in flight. 

(a) Indeed, il est Trai. (h) See Bole 151. (e) See Bnle 166. 
(d) SeeBule212. 



23. — Kingr Franois Z. and Obanoellor Dnprat* 

Cardinal Duprat, Chancellor of France in (a) the reign 
of Francis I., had amassed enormous riches, which he 
owed less perhaps to his great abilities as a statesman, 
than to his grasping propensities. The king, wishing 
to make him disgorge (b) part of his wealth, announced 
to him one day tiie sudden death of the Pope. ** Sire,"^ 
said Duprat, *^ nothing can be of more importance to 
the welfare of your kingdom, than the accession to the 
Papal dignity of a person entirely devoted to Your 
Majesty's interests.** ** And why not (c) yourself?*' 
answered the king. ** But you know that to (d) win 
the cardinals large sums of money are required, and at 
present I have very little myself.*' Duprat immediately 
sent to the king two chests full of gold. When he 
learnt soon after that the Pope was in excellent health, 
he demanded that his money should be restored to him ; 
but Francis only replied — *< I will scold my ambassa- 
dors for having sent me false news ; but you may quite 
as well leave &e money with me : for, if the Pope is not 
yet dead, it is certain that he will die some day.** 

(a) In, sous. (b) To disgorge, restituer. (e) Why notT 
poorquoi pas ? (d) See Bale 218. 
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24. — ^Tbe Bees. 

A young prince one day approached a bee-hive, a 
sight (a) he had never seen before, and looked with 
astonishment at the order, skill, and industry of the 
little republic. The cells were begun to be built, and 
had received a regular figure. One part of the bees 
was employed in filling them with their sweet nectar, 
the other bringing the spoils of the flowers which they 
had selected (b) among all the treasures of the spring. 
Indolence and luxury were banished from this State. 
All was in motion, but without confusion and without 
care. The most considerable amonjg the bees directed 
the rest, who obeyed without murmurings or jealousies 
against those above them. While the young prince 
was wondering at this sight, a bee, whom all the others 
acknowledged for their queen, approached him and 
said, ** The sight of our works and manners pleases you, 
but it ought still more instruct you. We suffer among 
us neither (c) disorder nor Hcentiousness ; no one is 
great among us but for his labour and for talents bene- 
fitting the republic. Merit is the only road that leads 
(d) to the highest places. May you introduce among 
your people that order which you admire in us T' 

(a) See Bnle 76. (&) See Bale 208. (e) See Bole 241. 

(d) See Bale 193. 



29.— The Judg'e and the Advocate, 

In legal procedure, the duties of the judge and those 
of the advocate are opposed in every point to each 
other (a). The judge labours to discover the truth; 
the advocate to conceal or disguise it. The judge seeks 
the golden mean (6), which is the seat of equity ; the 
advocate the extremes. The judge must be rigid, in- 
flexible ; the advocate ought to be supple, pliant, 
accommodating, entering into the views of his client, 
and espousing his interests. The judge should (c) be 
constant, uniform, invariable, walking always in the 
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flame path ; the advocate should assume all shapes. 
The judge ought to be passionless ; the advocate labours 
to excite passions, and to appear impassioned even in a 
cause in which he feels but (d) a slender interest. The 
judge should hold the balance in equilibrium ; the 
advocate throws into it the weight which makes his own 
side preponderate. The judge is armed with the sword 
of law ; the advocate tries to disarm him. In France, 
judges are not sufficiently remunerated. I believe it is 
a great mistake. When a man holds in his hands the 
life, fortune, and honour of his fellow-citizens, he ought 
to be proof (e) against any temptation. 

(a) Do not translate to each other. (h) The golden mean, 
le juste milien. (c) See Bnle 194. (d) See Bale 240. 
(e) To he proof against^ dtre inaccessible k. 



26. — Informer Fitly Rewarded. 

When General Pichegru entered Maestricht he 
experienced some difficulty in obtaining (a) quarters (b) 
for his troops. A merchant who considered himself 
very patriotic, called on him and gave him a list of 
Orangists who had soldiers quartered on them, though 
not in sufficient numbers, in the opinion of this zealous 
citizen, who wished thd^t the aristocrats should have 
their houses filled with troops, from the cellar to the 
garret. " I am very much obliged to you for this infor- 
mation,*\ said Pichegru ; ** and have they sent you any 
soldiers, citizen ?" " Yes, general." ** How many ?*' 
" Four." *' That will do." (c) The merchant had no 
sooner returned home than forty more soldiers arrived, 
and took possession of his house. He hastened back 
to the general, and informed him that some mistake 
had taken place. " Oh, no," said Pichegru, ** I only 
removed my men from those vile Orangists, who I 
knew would ill-treat them, to place them in the house 
of a patriot like you, where I am sure they will be re- 
ceived hospitably.'* 

(a) In obtaining constr. to ebtain, (b) Quarters^ logements* 
(e) That will do, c'est bien. 
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Zl, — Count Bautru and the Queen. 

Oount Bautru had often been pressed by the queen 
to show. her his wife. At last she told him plainly 
that she was determined to see her, and would expect 
her the next day. Bautru, who had resisted so long ad 
he could, promised to bring her with him : ** But I 
must teU Your Majesty," added he, " that she is terribly 
deaf." " Never mind (a)," replied the queen, ** I will 
talk loud." Bautru went home to prepare his wife for 
the interview, and warned her to speak as loud as she 
could, as the queen would be unable otherwise to un- 
derstand her. The next day, Bautru accompanied his 
wife to the Louvre, and the queen immediately opened 
the conference by bawling as loudly as possible, while 
Madame Bautru answered her in the same tone. The 
king, who had been apprised {h) of the whole thing by 
Bautru, laughed with all his heart in a comer of the 
room. At last the queen, who noticed it, said to 
Madame Bautru : *' Has not your husband made you 
believe that I am deaf ?" Madame Bautru was obliged 
to confess that such was the case (c). **0h! the 
villain," replied the queen, '*he told me the same thing 
of you." 

(a) Never mindj cela ne fait rien. (h) Apprised of the whole 
thingt mis aa conrant de tont. (c) That such was the casSt que 
c'6tait vrai. 

28. — Muley Zsmael. 

Muley Ismael, Emperor of Morocco, killed with his 
own hands, during the time he reigned, forty thousand 
(a) of his subjects. Yet he was, in a very particular 
manner, it is true (b), attached to justice. One of his 
officers complained to him that his wife, when (c) in ill- 
humour, had a custom of pulling him by the beard, and 
the emperor was so provoked at the impudence of this 
woman, that, in order to prevent her from again offend- 
ing the majesty of his officer's countenance, he caused 
the hairs of his beard to be plucked out, one by one, by 
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the roots (d). He once saw another of his officers on 
the road, driving a flock of sheep before him : '* Whose 
sheep are these ? " asked the emperor. The officer 
answered with the deepest reverence — ** powerful 
emperor I they are mine («)." ** Thine, villain, thine ?" 
replied Ismael ; " I thought I was the only proprietor in 
my dominions." And immediately, thrusting his lance 
through the heart of the unfortunate sheep driver, 
divided his flock among his guards. The only good deed 
that Ismael seems to have done in his life, was the de- 
liverance of his empire from numerous bands of robbers; 
bat even this only good action bore the stamp of his 
sanguinary character. He ordered the massacre of all 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, of a wide extent 
of country, round every place where a robbery had been 
oommitted. 

(a) See Bole 126. (b) See Bole 124. (c) See Bale 225. 
(d) To pluck out by the roots^ arraoher compldtement. (e) See 
Bnle 103. 



29. — Tbe Two Bonzes. 

You know that most of the Chinese believe in the 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls. Here is (a) a 
fact which happened some time ago in the neighbour- 
hood of Pekin : Two bonzes, perceiving in the court- 
yard of a rich peasant two or three large ducks, 
prostrated themselves before the door, and began to 
sigh and to weep bitterly. The good woman of the 
house, who percisived them from her kitchen, Came out 
to learn the occasion of their grief When they saw 
her, they redoubled their cries : " We know," said they, 
'* that the souls of our parents have passed into the 
bodies of these creatures ; and the fear we are under (6) 
that you should kill them, will certainly make us die 
with grief." ** I own," said the woman, <' that we 
were determined to sell them, but since they are your 
parents, I promise to keep them." This was not 
exactly what the bonzes wanted, and therefore they 
added : ** Perhaps your husband will not be so 
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charitable as yourself ; now, you may be certain that it 
will be fatal to us if any accident happens to them.'* 
In short, after a great deal of discourse, the good 
woman was so moved with their pretended grief, that 
she gave them the ducks to take care of. History does 
not say what the two bonzes did with the ducks, but I 
think we can guess it. 

(a) Here is, void. See 'Bale 63. (h) The fea/r we a/re under, 
la penr qae noas avons. 



30. — The aiadman of auian. 

A physician at (a) Milan undertook to cure madmen 
withm a certain time. His plan consisted in placing 
the patient in a bath of muddy water up to (b) the 
knees or deeper, according to the extent of his disorder, 
and to leave him there fastened, till he showed signs of 
returning reason. One day a madman was brought to 
him, whom he put into the water up to his breast. 
When he had been there a fortnight, he begged the 
physician to let him go out, which (c) the latter granted 
on condition that he should not go beyond the court ox 
the house. * As he was walking up and down the court, 
a gentleman rode up with his hawks and hounds. 
'< Would you inform me," said the madman to him, 
« what is the name of the animal you are sitting upon, 
suid what use you make of him 9" ** He is a horse 
for hunting," said the gentleman. ** And the bird yon 
iiave on your wrist, and these creatures that foUow 
you ? " *' These are hawks and hounds for catching 
game.'* '* And what may be the value of the game 
you catch ? " '' Oh, very little ; some six or seven 
ducats." '' And the expense of the horse and dogs ? " 
" Why, fifty, perhaps." *' Ah 1 " said the madman, 
*<make ofif as fast as possible, before my physician 
comes, for, if he catches you here, he will put you into 
the water up to the chin." 



(a) At, oonstr., of. (b) Up to, jviBqu'k. (e) See Bule 7^ 
(d) Make off, ganyez-TOiu. 
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31- — Suman beaming'. 

Dabschelim, king of the Indies, possessed a library so 
large, that it required a hundred Bramins to revise 
and keep it in order, and a thousand dromedaries to 
3arry the books. Having no intention (aj to read all 
that it contained, he commanded his Bramins to make 
sxtracts from it (h)^ for his use, of whatever they judged 
most valuable, in every branch of literature. These 
doctors immediately undertook to form such an abridg- 
ment, and after twenty years' labour, composed from 
their several collections, a small encyclopedia, consisting 
of twelve thousand volumes, which thirty camels could 
scarcely carry. They had the honour to present this to 
the king, but were astonished to hear him say he would 
not read a work which was a load for thirty camels. 
They then reduced their extracts, so that they might be 
carried by fifteen, afterwards by ten, then by four, and 
then by two dromedaries. At last no more were left 
than were sufficient to load a mule of ordinary size. 
Unfortunately, Dabschelim had grown old (c) while his 
library was being abridged, and did not expect to live long 
enough to read to the end this master-piece* of learning. 

(a) Having no intention^ Constr. not having the intention. 

(b) See Rule 81. (c) To grow old, devenir vienx. 

3Z. — Same Suldeot Continued. 

The sage Pilpay, his vizier, therefore thus addressed 
him : " Though (a) I have but (6) an imperfect knowledge 
of the library of your sublime majesty, yet I can make 
an analysis of what (c) it contains, very short, but ex- 
tremely useful. You may read it in a minute, yet it 
will afford you sufficient matter for meditation during 
your whole life.'* At the same time the vizier took the 
leaf of a palm tree and wrote on it, with a pencil of 
gold, the four following maxims : 

In the greater part of sciences there is only this single 
Vord, perhaps ; in all history but three phrases : thej 
were bom — they were wretches — they died. 
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Take pleasure in nothing which is (d) not com 
mendahle, and do everything you take pleasure in. 
Think nothing but what is true, and utter not all you 
think 

ye kings I subdue your passions, reign over your- 
selves, and you will consider the government of the 
world only a recreation. 

ye kings 1 ye nations ! listen to a truth you never 
can hear too often, and of which sophists pretend to 
doubt : there is no happiness without virtue, and no 
virtue without the fear of the gods. 

(a) See Bale 187. (b) See Rule 240. (c) See Bole 73. 

(d) Bee Bole 193. 

33. — Admiral Tour^lUe. 

M. de Tourville, a French Admiral who lived in the 
beginning of King William's reign, meditated a descent 
on the English coast ; and as his intention was to land 
somewhere in Sussex, he sent for (a) a fisherman, a 
native of that country, who had been taken prisoner 
by one of his ships, in hopes of obtaining some useful 
information concerning (b) the state of the govern- 
ment. He asked the fisherman, to whom his country- 
men were the most attached, to King James or to the 
Prince of Orange, styled King WiUiam ? The poor man. 
confounded by these questions, made the Admiral this 
reply : ** I have never heard of (c) the gentlemen you 
mention ; they may be very good lords for anything I 
know (i), they never did me any harm and so God 
bless them both. As for the government, how should I 
know anything about it, since I can neither read nor 
write ? All I have to do is to take care of my boat 
and my nets, and sell my fish." ** Since, then, you 
are indifferent to both parties,*' resumed the Admiral, 
** and are a good mariner, you can have no objection 
to serve on board my ship." ** I ! {e) fight against my 
country ! " answered the fisherman with great vivacity ; 
" no, not for the ransom of a king." 

(a) To $end for, faire appeler, or envoyer ohercher. (6) Con- 
cerningt but. (c) To hea/r of, entendre parler de. (d) For anything 
I know, poor oe qne j'en sals. (e) See Bale 111. 
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34. — ^The Mezloan and the Washerwoman* 



A wealthy Mexican arrived at the H6tel de SnMe, 
in Paris, and having a quantity of diriiy linen, sent for a 
washerwoman, and told her to pick it np from (a) the 
floor. Shortly afterwards the washerwoman returned, 
and to the traveller's great surprise put into his hands 
a number of bank notes which had been negligently 
left amongst the linen. The Mexican was very grate- 
ful and strongly urged the young woman to accept 
a reward for her honesty, but she resolutely refused to 
do so, and even seemed quite grieved at the offer. 
Some days afterwards a marriage was celebrated at the 
church of St. Thomas d* Aquin, which attracted a vast 
number of persons. One could easily perceive from 
the dress and manner of the bridegroom that he was a 
foreigner, and from the timid and embarrassed deport- 
ment of the bride that she did not belong to the same 
class as her intended, and that it was decidedly a 
marriage of inclination. The above anecdote got into 
circulation (b) amongst the crowd : in a word, the bride 
was no other than (c) the young washerwoman, whom 
the Mexican had thought worthy of sharing his for- 
tune and destiny. 

(a) From, gur. (6) To get into etrenlatioti, se r^pandxe. 
(e) No other than, joBtement. 

39. — Death of Cleopatra. 

1. Not doubting but (a) Octavius intended to make 
her serve as an ornament to his triumph, Cleopatra had 
no other thoughts than to avoid that shame by her 
death. She well knew she was observed by the guards 
who had been assigned to her, who {h) under colour 
ic) of doing her honour, followed her everywhere ; and 
besides that, her time was short, Octavius's departure 
approaching. The better, therefore, to deceive him, 
she sent to desire (d) that she might go and pay her 
last duty to the tomb of Antony, and take leave of 
him. Antony having granted her that permission ; she 
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went there accordingly to bathe that tomb with her 
tears, and to assure Antony, to whom she addressed 
her diisGourse as if he had been present before her eyes, 
that she would soon give him a more certain proof of 
her affection. After that fatal protestation, which she 
accompanied with sighs and tears, she caused the tomb 
to be covered (/) with flowers and returned to the 
palace. She then went to a bath, and from the bath to 
table, having ordered it to be (^) served magnificently. 

(a) See Bule 192. {h) Who, et qni. (c) Under coZour, sonv 
le pr6texte. (d) She sent to desire, elle Ini fit demander la 
permission. (e) See BiUe 204. (/) See Bole 200. (gr) See 
Bole 197. 

36. — Same Suldeot Continued. 

2. When she rose from the table she wrote a letter 
to Octavius, and having made all quit her chamber 
except two women, she shut the door, sat down upon a 
couch, and asked for a basket of figs which a peasant 
had just brought (a). She placed it by her and a 
moment after laid down, as if she had fallen asleep. But 
that was the effect of the asp which was concealed 
among the fruit and had stung her in the arm which 
she had held out to it. The poison immediately com- 
municated itself to the heart, and killed her without 
pain or being perceived by anybody. The guards 
had orders (b) to let nothing pass without a strict 
examination ; but the disguised peasant, who was one 
of the queen's faithful servants, played his part so well, 
and there seemed so little appearance of deceit in a 
basket of figs, that the guards suffered (d) him to enter.. 
Thus, all Octavius's precautions were meffectual. He 
did not doubt Cleopatra's resolution after having read 
the letter she had written to him, to desire that he 
would suffer her body to be laid in the same tomb with 
that of Antony ; and he instantly despatched two officers^ 
to prevent it. But notwithstanding all the haste they 
could make, they found her dead. 

(a) See Bule 194. (b) To have orders, avoir Tordre. (e) Be» 
Bole 123. (d) To suffer, permettre. 

ia«m«ntB of 7r. Comp. ** 
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37. — Cbapelaln. 

Ghapelain, a French writer of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the author of an epic poem on Joan of Arc, 
which nohody now thinks of reading, was called hy his 
^contemporaries the *' Knight of the Order of the 
Spider," hecause he wore a coat so patched and pieced 
that the stitches exhibited no bad resemblance (a) of 
the fibres produced by that insect. Being one day 
present at a large party given by the great Gond6, a 
spider of uncommon size fell from the ceiUng upon the 
floor. The company thought it could not have come 
from the roof, and all the ladies at once agreed that it 
must have proceeded from Chapelain's wig — ^the wig 
flo celebrated by the well-known parody. He was 
BO avaricious, that, though he had an income of 
18,000 francs, and more than 240,000 &ancs in ready 
money, he used to wipe his hands on (b) a handful of 
rushes, in order to (c) save towels. His avarice was 
the cause of his death ; he preferred crossing the street, 
while inundated with water, rather than to pay a half- 
penny for the use of a plank that was laid across. He 
caught a cold and oppression of (d) breathing, of which 
he died. Though inclined to avarice, Ghapelain was not 
Ambitious of high posts, and he had the philosophy to 
refase the place of preceptor to the Dauphin, to which 
the Duke of Montausier had nominated him. 

(a) No had, oonstr. a rather good. (6) On, ft. (c) See 
Bnle 203. (d) Oppression of hreatTwngt asthme, s.m. 



38. — Cr^blllon and tbe Sat: 

Glaude de Gr^billon, the son of the well-known 
Prench poet of that name, and himself a man of 
letters of some merit, had been sent to the castle 
of St. Vincent for one of his writings. In the first 
night (a) he spent there, he had scarcely fallen asleep, 
when he felt something warm and rough in his bed. 
He took the thing for a cat, drove it away, and went 
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on {b) sleeping. In the morning he was sorry to have 
frightened the poor animal ; for he was rather fond of 
xsats, and, in the solitude, any companion would have 
been agreeable. He sought in aU comers, but could 
not find anything alive. At noon, he was just be- 
ginning to consume his frugal meal, when he perceived 
an animal sitting on his hind-legs, and looking stead- 
fastly at him ; he then thought that it was a monkey, 
and rose to have a nearer view of it (c), for the room 
was none of the lightest. He held a bit of meat in his 
hand, and the creature came to meet him ; but what 
was his terror, when he saw that he had to deal with a 
remarkably large and well-fed rat I Now, rats were his 
bugbear ; he could not bear the sight of them ! I 
think he would have preferred to see a rattle-snake in 
his room ; therefore he uttered a cry of horror on 
making the discovery. 

(a) See Rule 76. (6) To go on, continuer. (c) To have a 
nearer view of it, pour le voir de plus pr^s. 



39. — Same Suliject Continued. 

The visitor disappeared immediately; but, in his 
place came the jailor, who had been attracted by the 
iBxclamation. He laughed at the prisoner, and told 
him that his predecessor in the cell had tamed the rat 
when it was young, and that the two fellow-lodgers 
had become so intimate as to eat and sleep continually 
together. " I was so much amused with the circum- 
stance, he continued, that, when the man obtained his 
liberty, I tried to insinuate myself in the affections of 
the animal ; and you shall see how far I have succeeded." 
At these words he seized something on the table, and 
<3alled out, ** Raton! Raton! Come here, my little 
friend.'* Immediately Eaton's head was protruded, 
And as soon as he saw his well-known benefactor, he 
did not hesitate for a moment to jump upon his hand, 
and to eat what had been offered (a) to him. From 
this moment Baton was re-installed into all his former 
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rights and privileges, with (b) the exception of the bed ; 
and Grebillon related afterwards to his friends, that he 
had tried to obtain the creature from the jailer, and 
that the latter's refusal had actually cost him tears sb 
his return from prison. 

(a) See Bale 151. (6) With, k. 



€0. — A Warlike King-. 

A prince whose genius is entirely military, will levy 
endless wars to extend his dominions, and ruin his people 
to add a new title to his name. If the nation which he 
governs is unhappy, what is it to them (a) how many 
more he conquers ? A foreign war, long continued, can- 
not fail of producing disorder at home ; the manners of 
the victors themselves become corrupt during the general 
confusion. How much has Greece suffered by the con- 
quest of Troy ! She was more than ten years deprived 
of her kings. Wherever the flame of war is kindled, the 
laws are violated with impunity, agriculture is neglected, 
and the sciences are forgotten. No nation was ever go- 
verned by a conqueror that (b) did not suffer by his ambi- 
tion. The victorious and the vanquished are involved 
almost in the same ruin, while the king grows giddy 
amidst the tumult of triumph. As he is utterly ignorant 
of the arts of peace, the warlike king knows not how to 
derive any popular advantages from a successful war. 
He is like a man, who not only defends his own field, 
but forcibly takes possession of his neighbour's, yet can 
neither plough nor sow, and consequently reaps no har- 
vest from either. He seems bom, not to diffuse happiness 
among his subjects by a wise and equitable government, 
but to fill the world with (c) violence, tumult (c2), and 
desolation. 

(a) What is it to them, qne leur importe. (&) See Bole 193« 
(c) With. de. (d) See Bole 223. 
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^l-— Deatb of Bajard. 

Notwithstanding all the perils by which he was sur- 
rounded, Francis I*' still dreamt of the conquest of 
Italy, and sent thither a brilliant army under the com- 
mand of Admiral Bonniyet. This soldier was not a 
«kilfal captain, and every step was marked by either 
An error or a reverse. Francis Golonna forced him to 
raise the blockade of Milan and to fall back (a) upon 
the Tesin. The French army found itself in a few 
months in great distress, short of provisions {b) and 
decimated by disease. Bonnivet ordered a retreat, and 
^ed away closely pursued by the Imperial troops. 
Bayard commanded the rear-guard ; a shot broke fiie 
lower part of his back, and he was placed at the foot 
4)f a tree with his face turned towards the enemy. 
Bourbon hastened to him and expressed deep and 
^sincere compassion. "It is not I (c), but you who 
ought to be pitied,'* replied Bayard, "you, who are 
fighting against your king, your country, and your 
-oath." Thus perished the kaight who was not only 
the dearest to France, but the most accomplished 
Bmong all whose memory history has preserved. 

(a) To fall hack, ae replier. (b) STiort of provitions, man- 
4tiant de vivres. (c) See Bnle 111. 



€2. — Bmperor Joseph ZI. 

When Joseph 11. (a). Emperor of Germany, was in 
Paris, in the reign of Louis XYI., he was in the habit (b) 
x>{ walking about the city incognito. One morning he 
went into an elegant coffee-house, and asked for a cup 
of chocolate. He was plainly dressed, and the waiters 
insolently refused to wait upon him, saying it was too 
^arly. Without replying (c) one word, the Emperor 
walked out and went into a little coffee-house frequented 
by the workmen of the neighbourhood. There he asked 
4i>gain for a cup of chocolate, and the landlord politely 
jiuswered that it was not quite ready, but would be 
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ready in a moment. While he waited for it, as the 
coffee-house was empty, Joseph walked up and down (d)^ 
and was conversing on different subjects, when the 
landlord's daughter, a very pretty girl, entered the 
room. The Emperor wished her a good day, according 
to the French fashion, and observed to her father that 
it was time she should (e) be married. "Ah !'* replied 
the old man, " if I had but a thousand crowns, I could 
marry her to a man who is very fond of her, but... Sir, 
your chocolate is on the table.'* The emperor made no 
reply, and quietly sat down at his table. A moment 
after, he called for pen, ink, and paper : the girl ran to 
fetch them ; and he gave her an order on his banker 
for six thousand francs. 



I: 



(a) See Bale 131. (2>) To he in the hahit^ ayoir contnme. 
c) See Bule 195. (d) To walk up cmd down, ae promener de 
!ong en large. (e) See Bnle 151. 



43. — Cbarltj. 

Nothing (a) contributes more to make men polite 
and to civilize them than true and genuine charity, and 
nothing cures them sooner and more generally of all 
such (6) faults as are prejudicial to human society, and 
incompatible with the sweet intercourse and corre- 
spondence among men. Before charity has inspired 
the mind with moderation, and ruled the affections of 
the heart, all in us obeys and yields to the dictates of 
pride and self-love ; but in a different manner according 
to the difference of temper and character. In such (b) as 
are better bred and have a greater knowledge oi the 
world, pride and self-love seldom dare to make their 
appearance in their natural form : but they are not 
the less real for that : they are, after all, the true 
motives of what we do, and even of the care we take to 
hide them. In other men, who are less disguised, and 
in whom nature borrows less from art, and shows itself 
in greater plainness and simplicity, pride and self-love 
do then appear in a much more shocking manner. 
They command imperiously, and obey unwillingly;. 
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whatever appears true to them they utter as a certainty, 
and whatever opposes it is looked upon hy them as 
unjust and unreasonable. Opposition has seldom any 
other effect with them than to confirm them still more 
in their opinion, however absurd it may be. 

(a) SeeBnle287. (&) See Rule 148. 

44. — Znattentlon Reproved. 

Demosthenes, being one day interrupted in his 
speech by a strange uproar, cried out, ** I have a good 
mind (a) to tell you a short story." In an instant the 
greatest silence reigned in the crowd; and thus he 
began. ** A young man, in the middle of last summer, 
hired a donkey to go from Athens to Megara. At noon, 
the heat of the sun was so great, that the young man 
and the driver both wanted to take the advantage of 
being screened by the shade of the donkey; and a 
violent contest arose. One insisted that the rider hired 
the ass, and not the shadow ; the other argued, that by 
virtue of his contract, both the ass and the shadow 
were his (b) for the time. The quarrel threatened to 
become serious." Demosthenes, having proceeded thus 
far, descended from the platform ; but the people com- 
pelled him to re-ascend it, and insisted that he should 
finish the history. He then said : ** You are desirous of 
hearing an idle tale about the shadow of an ass ; but 
no sooner do I address you upon matters of real im- 
portance, than you immediately withdraw your attention, 
and begin to talk nonsense (c) amongst yourselves." 
The Athenians profited by the lesson, and paid (d) 
more attention to the warnings of the great orator. 

(a) To Tiave a great mindf avoir bien envie. (&) Eis^ see 
Bale 103. (c) To talk nonsense^ dire des baliyemes. (d) To 
pay attention f prater attention. 

45.— XiouiB acz. 

Louis XI. was the first that erected diplomacy into a 
system. Endowed with a subtle and astute mind, he 
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made this art the object of the meditations of his whole 
life, and contributed more than any other person to sub- 
stitute, in policy, the power of intelligence for the autho- 
rity of force ; but he disavowed all principles of morality, 
and a great part of his success was falsely (a) attributed 
to his contempt for them. The policy which depends 
upon perfidy is asproductiye of calamities as that which 
recognises no other law but brute force. The habit of 
constantly deceiving, which Louis acquired, was often 
&tal to him, and he was not indebted for (b) most of the 
advantages he gained over his enemies to eiiiier his false- 
hoods or his treacheries ; he triumphed because he under- 
stood his own true interests, because he knew mankind, 
appreciated merit and employed it, and because, em- 
bracing in his projects the future as well as the present, 
he submitted them almost always to the calculations of 
reflection and consmnmate prudence. It may, in short, 
be said (c) that he drew his reverses upon himself by his 
vices, and that he obtained his most brilliant success by 
the qualities of the understanding which ally themselves 
with sound morality. 

(a) Falsely, k tort. (6) To he indebted Jbtt devoir. (c) See 
Bules 161 and 194. 

46. — Kan. 

The external appearance of man proclaims his 
superiority over all other living creatures. His body is 
«rect, his attitude is that of command, his august 
•countenance, which is turned towards heaven (a), bears 
the impression of his dignity. The image of his soul 
is painted on his face ; the excellence of his nature 
pierces through the material organs, and gives fire and 
animation to the features of his countenance. Hifi 
majestic deportment, his firm and emboldened gait, 
announce the nobleness of his rank. He touches the 
earth only with his extremity ; he views it only at 
distance, and seems to despise it. It has been (b) 
justly observed that the countenance of a man is tibe 
mirror of his mind. In the looks of no animal are the 
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expreesions of passion painted with such energy and 
rapidity, and with such gentle gradations and shades, 
as in those of man. We knoV tihat in certain emotions 
of the mind the blood rises lo the face and produces 
blushing ; and that in others the coimtenance turns 
pale. These two symptoms, the appearance of which 
depends on the structure and the transparency of the 
reticulum, especially redness, constitute a peculiar 
beauty. 

^ (a)SoeBnlel6. (b) See Rule 161. 



€7. — Joseph's Wellrf 

The greatest rarity in the Castle of Cairo is Joseph's 
Well, so called either (a) because the Egyptians are 
pleased with ascribing what (b) is most remarkable 
among them to that great man, or because such a 
tradition has been preserved in the country. This is a 
proof, at least, ^that the work in question is very 
ancient, and it is certainly worthy of the magnificence 
of the most powerful kings of Egypt. This well has, 
as it were (c) two stories cut out of {d) the solid rock to 
a prodigious depth. The descent to the reservoir of 
water between the two wells, is by a staircase seven or 
eight feet broad, consisting of 220 steps, and so con- 
trived that the oxen employed to throw up (e) the 
water go down with all imaginable ease, the descent 
being scarcely perceptible. The well is supplied &om 
a spring which is almost the only one in the whole 
-country. The oxen are continually turning a wheel 
with a rope to which a number of buckets are fastened. 
The water thus drawn from the first well is coiiveyed 
by a little canal into a reservoir which forms the 
second well, from whence it is drawn to the top in the 
same manner, and then conveyed by pipes to all parts 
of the castle. 

(a) Either^ soit. (6) See Bale 78. (c) As it w&re^ poor 
Ainsi dire. (d) Cub out o/, tallies dans. (e) To throw up, 
pomper. 
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48. — The DmldB. 

1. The most remarkable feature in all the Celtic (a) 
nations is their order of ecclesiastical nobility called 
Druids. This class of men enjoyed the highest honours 
and the greatest privileges; they had the supreme 
control over all religious ceremonies, and appeal could 
be made to their tribunal in civil cases ; their persons 
were sacred , and they were exempted from all taxes 
and military service : in a word, they enjoyed so many 
immunities and distinctions, that princes were am- 
bitious of being admitted into their order. They were 
divided (6) into three classes : the Druids, properly so 
called (c), to whom the care of religion was entrusted; 
the Bards, who were the historical poets of the nation ; 
and the Euvates, who were a kind of rehgious poets, 
that pretended to inspiration, and delivered oracles. 
The British Druids were the most celebrated, and the 
candidates for the priesthood were frequently sent from 
Gaul into Britain to complete their education. The 
sun and fiire were worshipped as the most forcible 
emblems of the Supreme Divinity; but they also 
adored the moon and a host of inferior deities. 

(a) See Bale 2. (h) See Bule 154. (e) ProperVy so called, 
propremeDt dits. 



49. — Same Subject Continued. 

2. The Druids exceeded all other heathens in the 
extravagant cruelty of their sacrifices, they not only (a) 
offered up human victims singly, but on some occasions 
they formed a huge colossal figure of a man, from osier 
twigs (b), and, having filled it with human beings, 
surrounded it with hay, and reduced it, with all &e 
miserable creatures it contained, to ashes. The great 
object of their reverence was the deruy or oak, firom 
which their name is derived ; and the mistletoe, a (c) 
parasitical plant, sometimes found growing on the oak, 
was especially venerated. It was annually cut with 
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great ceremony, and carefully preserved by the Arch- 
Druid, or chief of the priests. The learning of the 
Druids was almost entirely confined to a smattering of 
astronomy and anatomy ; the* former they cultivated in 
consequence of their belief in their influence of the 
stars, the latter they learned from the dissection of 
their human victims ; but they seem never to have 
derived any practical advantage from either studyr 
Like the priests of Egypt and Persia, they are said to 
have had two systems of religious behef, one for the 
vulgar, and one for the initiated. 

(a) See Bule 212. (b) See Bale 87. (e) See Bale 24. 

50. — fixeoution of Xiouls XVZ, 

The drums were already beating, and the dull sound 
of travelling cannon, and of confused voices, might be 
heard. At length Santerre arrived. ** You are come for 
me," said Louis ; '* I ask one moment." He deposited 
his will in the hands of the municipal officer, asked for 
his hat, and said in a firm tone : '^ Let us go.*' 

The carriage was an hour on its way from the Temple 
to the Place de la Eevolution. A double row of soldiers 
lined the road ; more than forty thousand men were under 
arms. Paris presented a gloomy aspect. The citizens 
present at the execution manifested neither applause nor 
regret ; all were silent. On reaching the place of exe- 
cution, Louis alighted from the carriage. He ascended 
the scaffold with a Arm step, knelt to receive the benedic- 
tion of the priest, who said in a trembling voice : " Son 
of Saint Louis, ascend to heaven I" Witii some repug- 
nance he submitted to the binding of his hands (a), and 
walked hastily to the left of the scaffold : " I die inno- 
cent," said he ; ** I forgive my enemies ; and you, unfor- 
tunate people ** Here at a signal, the drums and 

trumpets drowned his voice, and the three executioners 
seized him. At ten minutes after ten he had ceased to 
live. 

(a) He submitted to the binding of his havidSf 11 se laissa lier loB 
mains. 
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51. — ^Frederlok tbe CIreat and bto Nephew. 

Frederick the great was so very fond (a) of children, 
that the young princes, his nephews, haa always access 
to {b) him. One day when he was writing in his cabi- 
net, where the eldest of them was playing with a ball, 
it happened to fall on the table ; the king threw it on the 
floor, and wrote on (c). Soon after, the ball again fell on 
the table, he threw it away once more, and cast a serious 
look on the young child, who promised to be more care- 
ful, and continued his play. At last the ball tmfortn- 
nately fell on the very paper on which the king was 
writing, who, being a little out of humour, put the ball 
in his pocket. The little prince humbly begged pardon, 
and entreated to have his ball again, which was refused. 
He continued some time praying for it in a very piteous 
manner, but all in vain. At last grown tired of asking, 
he placed himself before his majesty, put his little hand 
to his side, and said with a menacing look and tone *' Do 
you choose (d), Sire, to restore the baU or not ? " The 
king smiled, took the ball from his pocket, and gave it 
to tiie prince, with these words : ** Thou art a brave 
fellow ; Silesia willneverberetaken whilst thou art alive.*' 

(a) Was 80 very fond of, aimait tant. (b) To, auprds de. 

(c) To write on, oontinuer d'6crire. (d) Do you choose^ allez-yous. 



92. — Death of Alexander. 

Alexander made his entrance into Babylon with a 
splendour and magnificence which had never been seen 
before, and, after having revenged Greece, and subdued 
with incredible swiftness all the nations subject to Persia, 
to (a) secure his new empire on every side, or rather to 
satiate his ambition, and render his name more famous 
than that of Bacchus, he marched into India and there 
extended his conquests further than that celebrated con- 
queror had done. But the monarch, whose impetuous 
career neither desserts, rivers, nor mountains had been 
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able to stop, was obliged to yield to the murmurs of his 
soldiers, who called tdoud (b) for ease and rest. 

He returned to Babylon, dreaded and respected, not 
as a conqueror, but as a god. Nevertheless the formidable 
empire (c) he had acquired subsisted no longer than his 
life, which was very short. At thirty-three years of age,, 
in the midst of the grandest designs that ever man 
formed, and flushed with the surest hopes of success, he 
died, before he had time to settle his affairs on a solid 
foundation, leaving behind him a brother, who was an 
idiot, and children very young, all incapable of sup* 
porting the weight of such an empire. 

(a) See Bole 208. (&) To call obhadfor, demander & grands orit.^ 
(e) See Bule 76. 

53. — HnflTues Capet. 

The accession of a national chief to the throne, in 
the person of Hugues Capet, produced the double result 
of withdrawing (a) France from Germanic influence 
and developing and consoUdating the feudal system. 
Already, under the first race, the nobles had rendered 
the concession of benefices irrevocable and hereditary 
in their families. German customs, authorising pos* 
sessors of land to consider as their own property, not 
only the soil acquired but all that existed or was found 
upon the soil at the moment of the concession or the 
conquest, they soon believed themselves possessed of 
the right of exercising civil, judicial, and military 
power in their domains, in virtue of their simple title 
of proprietors. Authority was, therefore, established 
by possession, and it was to the land itself, by a strange 
fiction, that the power was attached. This usage waa 
entirely changed when Charles Martel instituted a new 
species of benefices, by (M rendering them hereditcury 
under the name of fiefs, chargtd wi& military service 
and homage to the prince on (c) the part of the pos- 
sessors : the new beneficiaries were named vassals* 
Such was the origin of Feudalism in France. 

(a) To withdraw fromt Boustraire 4. (b) By, en. (c) On^ de. 
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94. — The Cat. 

Whatever doubt there may be about the origin of the 
domestic dog, there appears to be none about that of 
the cat. The wild cat of the European forests is un- 
questionably the tame cat of European houses; the 
teme cat would turn wild if (a) driven from human 
habitations and compelled to rely for its food on its 
natural predatory habits, and the wild cat by proper 
care has been domesticated. The cat soon loses its 
domestic habits when it is obliged to seek its own food. 
In coimtry places (b) where rabbits and hares abound, 
domestic cats have been known to take to (c) the fields 
and woods, prowling about and carefully avoiding all 
intercourse with man. They have been known to breed 
in woods and thickets in this country. The wild cat 
was formerly common in Britain, and was a beast of 
ohase, as we learn from a charter of Eichard 11. to the 
abbot of Peterborough, giving him permission to hunt 
the hare, fox, and wild cat. The wild cat has now al- 
most entirely disappeared from the south of England, 
although (d) it is found occasionally in the woods of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. In the north of Scot- 
land, however, and in some parts of Ireland, it is still 
abimdant. 

(a) See Bule 226. (h) In country places^ k la campagne. 

(e) To take to, se r^fugier. (d) See Bnle 187. 



59. — French Blstory. 

The reading of the French annals is of a (a) nature 
to excite in Frenchmen, almost at every page, two 
opposite sentiments ; the one of grief and discourage- 
ment, the other of admiration and hope. On the one 
hand (6), at the aspect of the innumerable follies and 
of so many atrocious crimes, of which the soil of France 
has been the theatre, we should be disposed to despair 
for the human race, if, at considerable distances, a 
Saint Louis (c), a L'H6pital, a Vincent de Paul, a 
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F^nelon, a Malesherbes, did not protest, by their noble 
character, in the name of outraged religion and mor- 
tality, and did not remind us of the noble aim which 
humanity ought to hold in view, and of its immortal 
destiny ; whilst, on the other hand, the real progress of 
the nation, in the midst of such frightful catastrophes, 
appears miraculous. We see, in fact, after the acces- 
sion of the third race, a double phenomenon simulta- 
neously produced : the territory of France almost 
always gains in extent after most frightful calamities, 
and a greater number of its inhabitants participate 
successively in the enjoyments of life and in the exercise 
of civil liberties. 

(a) A, is not to be translated, (h) On the one hand, d*xm c6t^. 
(e) See Bule 16. 



56. — Structure of the Sarth. 

Everyone is aware that the solid parts of the earth 
are made up of widely different materials. In one dis- 
trict we find clay, in another chalk, in a third sand- 
stone, in others slate, granite, limestone, loose sand, 
and a variety of different substances, all of which have 
had their origin in certain natural causes which it is 
the province of (a) geology to investigate and explain. 
Previous to geological observations, it was generally 
supposed (b) that these various substances had always 
been in the same position as that in which we now see 
them, in short (c), that they were created in their 
present form and position. But geologists have come 
to a different conclusion, for tibey have discovered 
proofs that the external parts of the earth were not all 
produced in the state in which (d) we now behold them, 
nor at the same time, but that, on the contrary, they 
have acquired their actual configuration gradually, 
under a variety of circumstances, and at successive 
periods, during each of which distinct races of beings 
have flourish^ on the land and in the waters, the 
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remains of these creatures being found still lying on 
the crust of the earth. 

(a) It ii the province of, il appartient a. (b) See Bole 151. 
(e) In Mhort, en on mot. (d) See Bale 72. 



57. — The Oentlat. 

Before the use of chloroform had become (a) so 
general as it is in our days, a quack advertised that he 
would draw teeth painlessly. The patient was placed 
in the chair, and the instrument applied to his tooth 
with a wrench, followed by a roar from the unpleasantly 
surprised sufferer. *< Stop,** said the dentist, ^* com- 
pose yourself. I told you I would give you no pain, 
but I only just gave you that twinge as a specimen to 
show you Cartwright's method of operating." Again 
the instrument was applied to the tooth : another tug, 
another roar. '* Now, don't be impatient, I pray," said 
the dentist, *' that is Dumerge*s way ; only be seated, 
and calm yourself." Another application, another tug, 
another roar. ''Now, pray be quiet; that is Parkin- 
son's mode ; I see very well you do not like it, and I 
am not surprised at it (&)." By this time the tooth 
hung only by a thread, and, whipping it out, the 
operator exultingly exclaimed : *' That is my mode of 
drawing teeth without pain, and you are now able to 
compare it with the operations of Cartwright, Dumerge, 
and Parkinson." 

(a) See Bale 188. (b) At it, en. 

98tf — Presence of acindi 

A country gentleman returning home one evening 
in his tilbury, which he drove himself, met in a lonely 
part of the road an old lady, who, complaining of 
being tired, begged him to take her in his carriage 
for a little way. The gentleman consented ; but this 
pretended lady was no sooner seated than he perceived 
with surprise and terror, under the cap which en- 
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veloped her head and part of her face, large black 
whiskers, which foreboded nothing good. He had 
presence of mind enough, however, to devise a means 
of getting rid (a) of this dangerous travelling com- 
panion. He suddenly dropped his handkerchief, as if 
by accident, and begged of the lady, with many apolo- 
gies, to be so kind as to alight and pick it up, because, 
he said, he could not leave the horse who, being 
young and spirited, was hard to be held (6). The man 
alighted, and the gentleman with a violent lash of his 
whip, put his horse to a gallop. On arriving at his 
house he found in the tilbury a basket which had 
been leffc in it (c) by the whiskered lady, and which 
contained, among other things, a pair of pistols and a 
dagger. 

(a) To get Hd^ se d6barrasaer. (&) To he held, A tenir.. 

(c) See Bole 79. 



59« — The BorsOri 

The horse is a bold and fiery animal, as intrepid as 
his master; he faces danger and death with ardour 
and magnanimity. He delights in the noise and 
tumult of arms, and seems to feel the glory of victory ; 
he exults in the chase ; his eyes sparkle with emulation 
in the course. But though (a) bold and intrepid, he is 
docile and tractable ; he knows how (b^j to govern and 
check the natural vivacity and fire of nis temper. He 
not only yields to the hand, but seems to consult the 
inclination of his rider. Constantly obedient to the 
impressions hq receives, his motions are entirely regu- 
lated by the will of his master. He in some measure (c) 
resigns his very existence to the pleasure of man. 
He delivers up his whole powers ; he reserves nothing ; 
he will rather die than disobey. The motions of ti^e 
horse are chiefly regulated by the bit and the spur ; 
the bit informs him how to direct his course, and the 
spur quickens his pace. The mouth of the horse is 
endowed with an amazing sensibility ; the slightest 

Blemtnti of Fr. Comp. ^ 
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motion or pressure of the bit gives him warning and 
instantly determines his coarse. 

(a) See Bole 225. (h) To know how, saYoir. (e) In $om$ 
measwre, JTi8qa'& an oert&m point. 



60. — Petrarcb. 

Petrarch, the great Italian poet, scarcely perceived 
the approaches of old age. By constant activity he 
contrived to render retirement always happy, and year 
after year rolled unperceived away (a) in pleasures and 
tranquillity. Seated in a verdant arbour in the vicinity 
of a Carthusian monastery, about three miles from 
Milan, he wrote to his friend Settimo with a simplicity 
of heart unknown in modem times : ** Like a wearied 
traveller, I increase my pace in proportion as (b) I 
approach the end of my journey. I pass my days and 
nights in reading and writing ; these agreeable occupa- 
tions alternately relieve each other, and are the only 
sources from whence (c) I derive my pleasures. I lie 
awake and think, and divert my mind by every means 
in my power, and my ardour increases as new difficulties 
arise. Novelties incite, and obstacles sharpen my re- 
sistance. The labours I endure are certain, for my 
hand is tired of holding {d) my pen ; but whether I 
shall reap the harvest of my toils I cannot tell. I am 
anxious to transmit my name to posterity, but if I am 
disappointed in this, I am satisfied that the age in 
which I live, or at least my friends, will know me, and 
this fame will satisfy me." Petrarch died at Arqu& on («) 
the 18th of July, 1874. 

(a) To roll <ui;ay, B*6couler. (b) In proportion as, k memte 

que. (e) See Bnle 99. (d) See Bnle 195. (e) See Bole 207. 

61.— The Oapitol. 

The Eoman capitol consisted of (a) three parts: a 
nave sacred to Jupiter, and two wings ; the one conse- 
crated to Juno, the other to Minerva. It was ascended (6) 
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by stairs. The frontispiece and sides were surrounded 
by galleries, in whioh those who were honoured with 
triumphs entertained the senate at a magnificent ban- 
quet, after the sacrifices had been offered to the gods. 
Both (c) the inside and outside were enriched with an 
infinity of ornaments, the most distinguished of which 
was the statue of Jupiter, with his golden thunderbolt, 
his sceptre and crown. In the capitol also were a 
temple, consecrated to Jupiter the Guardian, and an- 
other to Juno, with the mint; and on the descent of 
the hill was the temple of Concord. This beautiful 
edifice contained the most sacred deposits of reUgion, 
such as the ancylia, the books of the sybils, &c. The 
capitol was burnt under Vitellius, and rebuilt under 
Yespasian. It was burnt a second time by lightning 
under Titus, and restored by Domitian. 

(a) To consist of, Be ooxnposer. (5) See Bale 151. (c) See 
Bui* 5. 

62. — The Goat of the Dake of Fronsao. 

The duke of Fronsac, eldest son of Marshal Eiche- 
lieu, was leaving the opera one night (a) when the two 
skirts of a magnificent coat he had on were cut off by 
some thief wil^out his noticing it. A few minutes after 
he repaired to the marchioness of Gr^qui, and there only 
he was made aware by the laughter with which he was 
greeted, of what had happened to him. The duke was 
the very first to laugh at (b) his misadventure, and 
very likely he would never have thought of it again, if 
it had not been for what happened the next day. His 
lordship had hardly finished his breakfast, when he was 
told (c) that a gentleman wished to see him on very 
urgent business : '<My Lord," said the stranger, ** I 
am sent by the Lieutenant of Police, who has been in- 
formed of what happened to your Lordship last night, 
and begs you kindly to send (d) him your coat, that {e) 
the skirts may be compared with it when the thieves 
are found." The duke, delighted at the vigilance of the 
police, at once caused the coat to be delivered to the 
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stranger. A few days after he found out that the man 
was acting in concert with those who, having stolen the 
skirts, now wanted to have the rest of the coat. 

(a) One night, nn Boir. (b) At^ de. (c) See Bale 149. 
(d) Kindly to send, d'avoir la bont^ de lui envoyer. (e) See 
Bale 187. 



63. — Kingr Oaaute. 

Canute, the greatest and most powerful monarch of 
his time, sovereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as of 
England, could not fail of meeting with adulation from 
his courtiers. Some of his flatterers, breaking out (a) 
one day in admiration of his grandeur, exclaimed tnat 
everything was possible for him : upon which the mon- 
arch, it is said, ordered his chair to be set on the sea- 
shore, while the tide was rising ; and, as the waters 
approached, he commanded them to retire, and to obey 
the voice of him who {b) was lord of the ocean. He 
feigned to sit some time in expectation of their sub- 
mission ; but, when the sea still advanced towards him, 
and began to wash him with its billows, he turned to (c) 
his courtiers, and remarked (d) to them, that every 
creature in the universe was feeble and impotent, and 
that power resided with one Being alone, in whose 
hands were all the elements of nature ; who could say 
to the ocean, '* Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther ;*' 
and who could level with one word the most towering 
piles of human pride and ambition. 

(a) To break out in admiration, s'eztasier. (h) See Bale 62* 
(e) To, vers. (d) To remwrk, faire remarqner. 



64. — ^What is an Arohdeacon? 

When Lord Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer ,. 
having to propose to the House of Commons (a) a vote 
of £400 a year (b) for the salary of the archdeacon of 
Bengal, the Chancellor was puzzled by a question from 
Mr. Hume : — ** What are the duties of an archdeacon ?" 
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80 he sent one of the subordinate occupants of the 
Treasury Bench to the other House to obtain an answer 
to the question from one of the Bishops. The mes- 
senger first met with Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, 
who described an archdeacon as aide-de-camp to the 
Bishop ; and then with Bishop Oopleston, of Llandaflf, 
who said : " The archdeacon is oculua Episcopi.'' Lord 
Althorp, however, declared that neither of these 
explanations would satisfy the House. ** Go," said he, 
" and ask the Bishop of London; he is a straightfor- 
ward man, and will give you a plain answer.". To the 
Bishop of London, accordingly, the messenger went, 
and repeated the question, ** What is an archdeacon ?" 
^* An archdeacon!" replied the Bishop, in his quick 
way; *' an archdeacon is an ecclesiastical officer who 
performs archidiaconal functions." And with this 
reply Lord Althorp and the House were perfectly 
satisfied. 

(a) The House of Commons y la Chambre des Oommunei. 
(b) See Bale 23. 

65. — The Ass. 

The ass is a humble, patient, and tranquil animal* 
He submits with firmness to strokes and chastisement ; 
he is temperate both as to the quantity and quality of 
his food ; he contents himself with the rigid and dis- 
agreeable herbage which the horse and other animals 
leave to him and disdain to eat : he is more delicate 
with regard to (a) his drink, never using water unless it 
be perfectly pure. As his master rarely takes the 
trouble of combing him, he often rolls himself on the 
turf amongst thistles and ferns. Without regarding 
what he is carrying, he lies down to roll as often as he 
oan, seeming to reproach his master for neglect and 
want of attention. When (b) very young the ass is a 
gay* sprightly, nimble, and gentle animal. But soon 
he loses these qualities, probably by the bad usage he 
meets with ; and becomes lazy, untractable, and stub- 
born. He has very fine eyes, an excellent scent, and a 
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good ear. When overloaded, he hangs his head and 
sinks his ears. He walks, trots, and gallops in the 
same manner as the horse; but all his motions are 
slower. Whatever be the pace he is going at (c), if you 
push him he will instantly stop. 

(a) With rega/rd to, en ce qui ooncerne. (h) See Bole 225«> 
(e) See Bole 222. 

66. — Cruelty to Animals. 

Idleness or curiosity sometimes leads (a) children to 
cruelty in their treatment of animals which are placed 
within their power. Dogs, cats, birds, and buttei^es 
often suffer from their inhumanity. But when they 
seem inclined to such cruelty, let them be (b) carefully 
watched, and let every means be used to awaken their 
hearts to generous sensibility. Allow them to keep 
tame birds, dogs, &c., only on condition of their using 
them with kindness. Perhaps this unhappy disposition 
to cruelty is occasioned, or at least fostered, by people's 
laughing (c) when they behold the impotent efforts of 
children to do mischief ; and often going so far as to 
encourage them in maltreating those creatures which 
are within their reach. We entertain them, too, with 
stories of fighting and battles, and represent characters 
distinguished for atrocious acts of inhumaniiy as great 
and illustrious. But let such practices carefully be 
refrained from, if you wish to inspire your child with 
generous and humane sentiments. Teach him gentle- 
ness and tenderness, not only to brute animals, but alsa 
to servants and companions. 

(a) See Bule 161. (b) See Bale 161. (c) By people laugh- 
ing^ paxoe qu'on rit. 

67. — Readingr. 

A lady in (a) the country, whose health was impaired 
by a nervous affection, was advised (6) by her physician 
to read with attention the history of the Greek and 
Boman empires. At the expiration of three months sh& 
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wrote to him in the following terms : " You have in- 
spired my mind with a real veneration for the virtues 
of the ancients. What are the buzzing race of the 
present day, when (c) compared with those noble 
characters? History till now was not my favourite 
study, but at present I live only in its pages. While I 
read of the transactions of Greece and Bome, I wish (d) 
I might become an actor in the scenes. The reading 
of history has not only opened to me an inexhaustible 
source of pleasure, but has restored me to health. I 
could not have believed that my hbrary contained so 
inestimable a {e) treasure ; my books will now prove 
more valuable to me than all the fortune I possess. In 
the course of six months you will no longer be troubled 
with my complaints. Plutarch is more delightful to 
me than the charms of dress, the triumphs of coquetry, 
or the sentimental effusions which a lover addresses to 
the object of his love. There is no novel that pleases 
me (/) so much as a good translation of Livy or 
Thucydides, and Ta6itus seems to me above all praise. 

(a) In, de. (b) See Bale 151. (c) See Bole 225. (d) See 
Bnle 171. (e) See Bole 28. (/) See Bale 188. 

68. — -Oxygren. 

Oxygen is a colourless, invisible, transparent, taste- 
less, odourless gas, which constitutes nearly one-fourth (a) 
by weight of the atmosphere ; eight-ninths, by weight, 
of water ; and nearly one-half of the solid crust of the 
earth ; consequently there is more oxygen, by weight, 
in those portions of the earth with which we are 
acquainted than of any other element. Oxygen was 
discovered as an element by Dr. Priestly in 1774, 
although (6) it was of course known in combination 
from the first time that men drew breath (c) on the 
earth. Oxygen is essential to life, and was thence {d) 
at first called vital air. Animals breathe oxygen in 
order to (e) free themselves from those portions of the 
body that become decomposed and useless during 
muscular action. Thus the act of throwing a cricket 
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ball uses a certain portion of the muscles of our arms, 
back, &o, ; this decomposed muscle is taken up by the 
blood and carried into the lungs, where it meets with 
the oxygen of the air, unites with it, and is breathed 
out again. Were this not (/) the case, the blood would 
speedily become gorged with impurities, and the various 
functions of the body would cease. 

(a) See Bale 129. (6) See Bale 187. (e) To draw breath, 
respirer. {d) Thence, poor cela. (e) See Bole 203. (f) Were 
this not, Oonstrae : if this were not. 



69. — Androoles and the &ion. 

There was once at Carthage a slave named Androcles, 
who was so badly treated by his master that he resolved 
to run away. He therefore secretly left the house he 
lived in, and hid himself in a neighbouring forest. After 
wandering (a) for (6) some time, he came to a large 
cavern, and, overcome by hunger and fatigue, he lay 
down and soon fell asleep. He was suddenly awakened 
by the roaring of a wild beast, and running to the 
entrance of the cavern, he found himself face to face 
with (c) an enormous lion, which stood right in his way, 
and made it impossible for him to escape. Androcles 
thought he would be at once torn to pieces, but, to his 
great surprise, the lion advanced gently towards him 
without showing (d) any sign of anger. It gave forth (e) 
at the same time a low and mournful cry, as if begging 
his assistance. As the lion was approaching him, 
Androcles noticed that it limped with one of his legs, 
and that the foot was swollen, as if it had been wounded 
He then went up to the Hon, and taking hold (/) of the 
wounded paw, examined it as a surgeon would examine 
a patient. He soon found out the cause of the swelling, 
for he saw in the ball of the foot a very large thorn. 
He extracted the thorn, and pressed out of the wound 
a quantity of matter, which gave the lion immediate 
reUef. 

(a) Gonstrae: after havirig wandered. (&) See Bale 218. 
(e) Face to face with, en face de. (d) See Bale 195. (0) To 
give forth, poaBser. (/) To take hold of, saisir. 
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70. — Same Sul^ect Continued. 

Thereupon the lion began to show his gratitude by 
every means in his power. He jumped about like a 
playful spaniel, wagged his big tail, and licked the 
hands of his physician. From that moment Androdes 
became his guest, and the lion never went out in quest 
of prey without sharing the produce of his chase with 
his friend. The slave lived in this wild state for several 
months. At length, wandering carelessly through the 
woods, he was seized by a company of soldiers who had 
been sent out to search for him, and was led back to 
his master. He was tried as a runaway slave, and 
sentenced to be torn by a lion in the arena. When 
the appointed day had come, Androcles stood in the 
middle of the arena calmly awaiting his fate. Presently 
a dreadful yell was heard (a), which made the spectators 
shudder (6). A huge lion then sprang out of the den, 
and darted forward upon his victim with flaming eyes 
and gaping jaws. What was the surprise of the 
multitude when the lion, instead of springing upon the 
man, and tearing him to pieces, couched submissively 
at his feet, and fawned on him like a dog. The 
governor of the city having ordered Androcles to explain 
the mystery, the latter told the story of his adventures 
in the wood, and concluded by saying that this was the 
Very lion he had cured. The spectators then entreated 
the governor to pardon Androcles, and to present him 
with the lion, which (c) he did. 

(a) See Bale 149. (h) See Bole 198. (c) See Bale 74. 



71. — The dates of Alexandria. 

The gates of Alexandria which are still standing, have 
a magnificent appearance, and are so high and broad, 
that we may infer from them (a) the ancient greatness 
and splendour of the place. They properly consist only 
of four square stones ; one of which serves as the 
threshold, two are raised on the sides, and the fourth 
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laid across and resting npon them. I need not saj that 
they are of great antiquity ; for it is well known that for (h) 
many centuries past such immense stones have not 
been used in building. It is a matter of surprise (c) how 
the ancients could raise such heavy masses from the 
stone quarries, remove them, and set them up.. Some (d) 
are of opinion that these stones were oast and, pro- 
bably, consisted only of a heap of small stones, which 
were united by the finest cement ; that at the place where 
they were wanted, wooden models or moulds were made, 
in which the cement and stones were mixed together, 
and when this mass became dry and sufficiently firm, 
the mould was taken off by degrees (e), and the stones 
then pohshed. 

(a) See Bale 81. (b) See Bale 180. (c) It is a matter cf 

swrprise, on se deznande. (d) See Bale 188. (e) By degreei, 
pen k pen. 



72. — Hespeot Paid to Old Agre. 

It happened at Athens, during the representation of 
a play, that an old man (a) came too late for a place 
suitable to his age and quality* Many of the young 
Athenians, who observed the difficulty and confusion 
he was in (6), made signs to him that they would ac- 
commodate him, if (c) he came where they sat. The 
good old man bustled through the crowd accordingly; 
but when he came to the seats to which he was invited, 
the jest was to sit close, and expose him, as he stood 
out of coimtenance, to the whole audience. The frolic 
went round all the Athenian benches. But, on these 
occasions, there were also particular places assigned to 
foreigners. When the good man stalked towards the boxes 
appointed for the Lacedemonians, that honest people, 
more virtuous than polite, rose up aU to a man (d), 
and, with the greatest respect, received him among 
them. The Athenians, being suddenly touched with a 
sense of the Spartan virtue and their own degeneracy, 
gave a thunder of applause, and the old man cried out : 
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*' The Athenians understand what is good, but the 
Lacedemonians practice it." 

(a) Old man^ yieillard ; old age, yieilleBse. (b) See Bale 222. 
(c) See Bule 190. (d) To a man, comme nn seal homme, or 
JQBqa'aa dernier. 



73. — St. Bartholomew's Bve. 

At daybreak, the impatient Medici ordered the signal 
to be (a) given by the clock of St. Germain 1' Auxerrois ; 
at the sound of the dismal bell, the city was filled with 
assassins, and almost the first step was to surround the 
house of Goligny by a band of soldiers led by Henry de 
Guise. The doors were opened at the name of the 
king ; the murderers ascended to the chamber of the 
admiral, and found him at {h) prayers. ^'Art thou 
Goligny?" asked their leader B^me, threatening him 
with his sword. " Yes, I am," (c) replied he ; " young 
man, you should respect my grey hairs." As his only 
reply (d), Beme made repeated cuts (e) at him with his 
sword, mutilated his body, and cast it into the street, 
where Henry de Guise awaited it, and trampled it imder 
his feet. Already death, with frightful haste, pervaded 
Paris; the Huguenots, terrified at the noise of the 
tocsin, issued half-dressed from their dwellings, and 
perished by thousands. Tavannes, Montpensier, Henry 
de Guise, and the Duke of Anjou animated the execu- 
tioners to the carnage. ** Bleed, bleed!" cried Tavannes ; 
'* physicians say that bleeding is as wholesome in 
August as in May." 

{a) See Bale 151. (b) At prwyers, constr., in ^ayer, (c) See- 
Bale 119. (d) As his only repUf, poar toate r6ponse. («) To 
make cuts with one's sword, frapper de aon epde. 



74. — Same Sutject Continued. 

The citizens rivalled the nobles in ferocity ; the gold- 
smith Gruc^ boasted of having himself killed more than 
four hundred (a) Huguenots in one day. He {h) who 
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had ordered the crime was anxions to take a part m the 
execution of it. '* The king was seen/' says Brantdme, 
" firing from a window of the Louvre upon the Pro- 
testant fugitives/* He then went with a hrilliant train 
to the gibbets of Montfaucon, from one of which (c) 
were suspended the half consumed remains of the ad- 
miral. He appeared to enjoy the spectacle, and re- 
peated, it is said, the odious saying of Yitellius : '' The 
body of a slaughtered enemy always smells well." The 
ladies of the court and the maids of honour to the queen 
partook of the delirium and fury of the executioners ; 
they came out from the palace to contemplate the 
bleeding remains of many nobles they had known, and 
whose friends they had professed to be (d). The king, 
the queen, and the courtiers accepted from the hands of 
the assassins jewels which had belonged to their victims. 
The massacre lasted three days in Paris, where five 
thousand persons lost their hves. 

(a) See Bule 125. (b) See Bole 62. (c) See Bole 72. 

id) See Bale 98. 



79. — Bduoationof Children in Creta. 

The Cretans, whose laws are so much celebrated in 
the records of antiquity, had a public estabUshment 
for the education of their youth. Minos, whom they 
revered as their great legislator, was the founder of 
that estabUshment. Between seven and seventeen 
years of age the boy was engaged in learning to shoot 
with the bow (a), and in acquiring the knowledge of his 
duties as man and citizen by listening to the conver- 
sation of the old men, and observing their conduct. 
At the age of seven he was conducted to the public 
halls, to enter on the course of education. He was 
taught (6) to expose himself boldly to danger and 
fatigue ; to aspire after skill and dexterity in the use 
of arms and in the gymnastic exercises ; to repeat 
the laws and hymns in honour of the gods. At the 
Age of seventeen he was enrolled among the youth. 
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Here his edaoaidon was still oonidnaed on the same 
plan. He was to (c) exercise himself among his equals 
in hunting, wrestling, and the military exercises, and 
while (d) thus engaged, his spirits were animated by 
strains of martial music. 

(a) To shoot the how^ tirer de Taro. (&) See Bule 151. 
(c) See Bole 194. (d) See Bale 225. 



76.^ — ^Dreams. 

Though in dreams imagination appears to be free 
from all restraint, and indulges in the most wantom 
freaks ; yet it is generally agreed, that the imaginary 
transactions of the dreamer bear always some relation (a) 
to his particular character in the world, his habits of 
action, and the circumstances of his life. The gambler, 
we are (h) told, dreams of his cards, the miser of his 
money ; the philosopher renews his researches in sleep 
often with the same pain and fatigue as when awake ; 
and even the merchant, at times, returns to balance his 
books, and compute the profits of an adventure, when 
slumbering on his pillow. And not only do the more 
general circumstances of a person's life influence his 
dreams, but his passions and habits are nearly the same 
when (c) asleep as when awake. A person whose 
habits of Hfe are virtuous, does not, in his dreams, 
plunge into a series of crimes ; and the vicious are not 
reformed when they pass into this imaginary world. 
The choleric man finds himself offended by slight pro- 
vocations as well in his dreams as in his ordinary 
intercourse with the world, and a mild temper continues 
pacific in sleep. 

(a) To hear some relation, avoir quelqae rapport. (&) See 
Bnle 151. (c) See Bole 225. 

77. -A Foaall Elephant in Siberia. 

In the year 1799, a portion of an ice-bank, near the 
mouth of the river Lena, in the North of Siberia, having 
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fikllen down, a Tongnsian fisherman peroeived a strange 
shapeless mass projecting from the remaining (a) cliff of 
ice, but at a height far beyond his reach. The next yeao: 
it was a Httle more exposed, by the dissolving of the ice ; 
and in the end of the summer in 1801, he could distinctly 
see that it was the frozen carcass of some enormous 
animal. He continued to watch it till the year 1804, 
when the ice having melted earlier, and to a greater de- 
gree than usual, the carcass became entirely disengaged, 
and fell down from the ice-cliff on an accessible part of 
the shore. The fisherman carried away the two tusks; 
and so well had the ice preserved the ivory, that he sold 
them for fifty roubles. This circumstance having come 
to the knowledge of Mr. Adams in 1806, he travelled to 
the spot (b) to examine the animal, but he found the 
body greatly mutilated ; much of the flesh had been 
taken away by the natives to feed their dogs, and one of 
the four legs had been carried off, probably by the white 
bears. 

{a) Bemainingt qui restait deboat. (h) Trwo9Ued to the tpot, se 
rencut snr les lienx. 



78. — Same Subject Gontinned. 

The rest of the skeleton was entire ; the head was 
uninjured, even the pupil of the eye was still distinguish- 
able ; and the ears were well covered with bristly hair. 
A large quantity of skin remained, which (a) was ex- 
tremely thick and heavy ; and there was a long black 
mane on the neck, the stiff bristles of which were more 
than a foot (b) in length. 

About thirty pounds Weight (c) of reddish-brown (d) 
bristly hair was collected in the mud, into which it had 
been trampled by the bears while devouring the carcass, 
as well as a quantity of coarse wool of the same colour. 
The wool was evidently the same kind of covering that lies 
next fche skin of all the inhabitants of cold climates ; and 
this very interesting fact proves that the fossil elephants of 
Siberia were residents of that country, and that they 
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belonged to a race which no longer exists, which was 
fitted by nature for a rigorous climate, and which could 
not have endured the sultry regions where those animals 
are at present found, and where their skin is nearly bare. 

(a) See Bttle 76, (e) See Bule 135. (c) Weight, not to he 
transUted. (d) See Bnle 38. 



79. — Oood Advice. 

A certain khan of Tartary, making a progress (a) 
with his nobles, was met by a dervis, who cried with a 
loud voice : ** Whoever will give me a hundred pieces 
of gold I will give him a piece of advice.*' The khan 
ordered him (b) the sum, upon which (c) the dervis 
said, ** Begin nothing of which thou hast not well- 
considered the end.*' The courtiers, upon (d) hearing 
his plain sentence, smiled, and said with a sneer, << The 
dervis is well-paid for his maxim.'* But the king was 
so well satisfied with the answer, that he ordered it to 
be written in golden letters in several places of his 
palace, and engraved On all his plate. Not long after, 
the king's surgeon was bribed to kill him with a 
poisoned lancet the first time he would bleed him. One 
day when the king*s arm was bound, and the fatal 
lancet in the surgeon's hand, he read on the basin : — 
Begin nothing of which thou hast not well considered 
the end. He immediately started, and let the lancet fall 
out of his hand. The king observed his confusion, and 
inquired the reason. The surgeon fell prostrate, and 
confessed the whole affair. The khan, turning to his 
courtiers, told them : *' That counsel could not be too 
much valued which had saved the life of your king.*' 

(a) To mckke a voyagey voyager. (h) Ordered him, Ini fit payer, 
(c) Upon which, sur qnoi, or et U-dessuB. (d) Upon, «n. 
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80. — Fall of the Soman Bmpire. 

The greater paxt of these races, who descended from 
the north towards the south, attracted by the climate 
and the fertility of the southern countries, remained for 
a length of time (a) upon the frontiers of the empire. 
Their first attempts to pass the boundary were futile ; 
Bome was still redoubtable, and drove them back. 
She, however, found herself under the necessity of 
keeping up an immense body of troops on the frontiers, 
at the same time that revolts and civil discords 
required the whole of her legions in the interior. The 
frontiers were often left unprotected, and it (b) became 
prudent to treat with the barbarians, and to confide to 
them the defence of the empire. At a later period (c), 
when the anarchy of the state was at its height, the 
barbarians, badly paid for their services, advanced into 
the interior, to indemnify themselves by pillage. In 
vain Home humbled herself even to (d) become their 
tributary, and endeavoured to win by presents those 
savage men against whom she could no longer prevail 
either by the force of her arms or the majesty of her 
name ; invasion began, and, in spite of (e) some few 
fortunate fields (/ ) for the Boman armies, the course 
of the destructive flood was not stopped before it had 
swallowed up both Bome and the empire. 



I 



(a) For a length of time, loogtemps. (6) See Bule 124. 

0) At a later period, plus tard. (d) Even to, an point de. 
[e) In tpite of, malgr^. (/) FieHe, jonrn^es, rencontres. 



81. — Dlvinltlea of the Anoienta. 



The divinities of the ancient inhabitants of the earth 
were very numerous. Every object which caused 
terror, inspired gratitude, or bestowed affluence, re- 
ceived the tribute of veneration. Man saw a superior 
agent in the elements, the stars, or the trees, and sup- 
posed that the waters which communicated fertility to 
his fields and possessions, were under the influence and 
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direotion of some inviBible power inclined to &Toiir and 
benefit mankind. Thus arose a train of diTinities 
which imagination arrayed in different forms, and 
armed with different powers. They were endowed 
with understanding, and were actuated by the same 
passions which daily afflict the human race, and those 
children of superstition were appeased or provoked as 
the imperfect being which gave them birth. Their 
wrath was mitigated by sacrifices and incense, and 
sometimes human victims bled (a) to expiate a crime 
which superstition alone supposed to exist. The sun,, 
from (b) his powerful influence and animating nature, 
first attracted the notice of our forefathers and received 
their adorations. The moon was honoured with sacri- 
fices and worshipped, and after immortality had been 
Uberally bestowed on all the heavenly bodies, mankind 
classed the brute creation (c) among their deities. 

(a) Human victims hUd, le sang de yiotimes hanuunes oonla. 
(b) From, en ndson de. (c) The hnste creation^ les animaaz eux- 
mdmes. 

32.— Deatb of Bloliard III. 

The throne of Bichard HL was not firm ; there {a) 
remained in a remote part of Brittany a scion of the 
House of Lancaster, Henry Tudor, of Welsh origin. 
The Welsh invited (b) him to England. With the ex- 
ception of the norwem counties, where Bichard had 
many partisans, all England waited for Bichmond to 
declare themselves (c) in his favour. Bichard, not 
knowing on whom (d) to rely, hastened the crisis, and 
advanced as &r as Bosworth. Scarcely were the two 
armies in sight of each other («), when Bichard recog- 
nised in the hostile ranks the Stanleys, whom he be- 
lieved to be on his side. He then bounded forward, 
the crown upon his head, crying : *< Treason ! treason 1*' 
killed two knights with his own hand, overthrew the 
standard of the enemy, and opened the way even to (/) 
his rival ; but he was overwhelmed by numbers. Lord 
Stanley tore the crown from him and placed it on the 

lleflMnts of Fr. Oomp. ^ 
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bead of Heiuy. The body of Bicbard, sferipped of 
ereryibiiig, waa thrown on a horse, the head banging 
on one side, the het on the other, and was thns con- 
yeyed to Leicester (1485). 

(a) 8MBii]el28« (6) To imriU, •pftAer. (e) flaeBoleSa. 
id) See Bole 77. (e) See Bole 157. (0 Even to, jiuqii'i. 

•3. — MoBstovr deoAin. 

The husband of the celebrated Madame Geoffirin waa 
one of the most stnpid of men. A wag, who was in 
the habit of providing him with books to read, sent him 
several times in succession (a) the first volume of 
Father Lobat's travels. The good man, with all tibe 
composure possible, always read the book over again, 
without perceiving the mistake. ** How do you like (b) 
these travels, sir ?"— *< They are very interesting, 
but the author seems somewhat given to repetition." 
He read Bayle's Dictionary with great attention, fol- 
lowing the line with his fingers across the double 
columns. " What an excellent work,'* he said, ** if it 
was only a little less abstruse." Notwithstanding the 

{oor man's deplorable deficiency, he was permitted (e) 
) sit down to dinner at the end of the table, upon con- 
dition that he never attempted to join the conversation. 
A foreigner, who was very assiduous in his visits to 
Madame Geoffidn, one day not seeing the dumb gentle- 
man as usual at table, enquired aflier him(d). '' What 
have you done with the poor man whom I always used 
to see here, and who never spoke a word ?" — *^ Oh«;he (e) 
was my husband; he is dead!'' 



(a) Tn iiMMMton, de Btxite. (b) Like, here, tronver. (e) See 
Btom. - - - - - 

<«> Bee Rule 



Bide 151. (d) Kn^udred after' Jvim, dmnaiida de see nonyeUes. 
117. 



•#.^-VlM Omdmat of Aebaaon. 

The cedar of Lebanon would, if the rapidity of its 
growth were at all (a) correspondent with its other 
qualities, be the most valuable tree in the forest. Its 
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hardness is not indeed equal to that of the oak, but it 
is so bitter that no insect will touch (b) it, and it seems 
to be proof (c) against Time himself. Some of the most 
celebrated erections of antiquity, accordingly, were con- 
structed of this tree. Solomon's temple is a well-known 
example, and so is the palace of cedar which the same 
monarch built in the forest of Lebanon. Ancient writers 
notice that the ships of Sesostris, the Egyptian con- 
queror, one of which was (d) 280 cubits long, were 
formed of this timber, as was also the gigantic statue 
of Diana in the temple of Ephesus. In addition to the 
durabihty of its timber, the cedar is in its appearance 
the most majestic of trees ; and, when it stands alone 
in a situation worthy of it, it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive a finer vegetable ornament. Its height in this 
country has seldom equalled the taller of the larches ; 
but the very air of the tree impresses one with the idea 
of its comparative immortahty. 

(a) At aU, le moins dn monde. (h) Will touch it, ne I'attaqne. 
{c) To be proof against^ @tre d r^prenve de. (d) See Bale 135. 



85. — Maflrnaalmtty of an Indiana 

An Indian who had killed a fellow-countryman (a) 
felt that his life was justly forfeited, and being anxious 
to be relieved from a state of suspense, took the reso- 
lution to go to the mother of the deceased, an aged 
widow, whom he addressed in these words : ** Woman, 
I know that I have killed thy son ; he had insulted me, 
it is true (&), but still he was thine (c), and his life was 
valuable to thee. I, therefore now surrender myself 
up to thy will. Direct as thou wilt have it, and relieve 
me speedily from misery.'" To which the old woman 
answered: ** Thou hast, indeed, killed my son who 
was dear to me and the only supporter I had in my 
old age. One life is 'already lost, and to take thine (d) 
on that account cannot be of any service to me, 
nor better my situation. Thou hast, however, a son, 
whom if thou wilt give me in the place of my son. 
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whom thou hast slain, all shall be wiped away/' The 
murderer then replied : ** Mother, my son is yet but a 
child ten years old, and can be of no service to thee, 
but rather a trouble and charge, but here am I (e), 
truly capable of supporting thee ; if thou wilt receive 
me as thy son, nothing shall be wanting on my part to 
make thee comfortable while thou livest.'* The woman, 
approving of the proposal, forthwith adopted him as 
her son, and took the whole family in her house. 

(a) A fellow cov/ntrymanj nn de ses oompatriotes. (6) See 
Bme 124. (c) See Bole 103. (d) See Bule 106. (e) Here 
I am, me voici. 



86. — Death of Addison. 

When Addison perceived that he was given over (a) 
by his physicians, and (b) felt his end was approaching 
he sent for (c) Lord Warwick, a young man of very 
irregular life and loose opinions, whom he had diligently, 
but vainly, endeavoured to reclaim, but who was not 
deficient in respect for the person of his preceptor, and 
was sensible of the loss he was going to sustain. When 
he entered the chamber of his dying Mend, Addison, 
who was extremely feeble, and whose life at that moment 
hung only by a thread, he observed a profound silence. 
The youiL, after a long and a^il pause, at length (d) 
said, in low and trembling accents, ** Sir, you desired to 
see me ; signify your commands, and be assured I will 
execute them with religious fidehiy.*' Addison took 
him by the hand, and with his expiring breath rephed : 
•* Observe with what tranquillity a Chiistian can die." 
Such is the consolation which springs from a due sense 
of the principles and a proper practice of the precepts 
of our holy religion : such the high reward a life of 
simpHcity and innocence bestows. v 

(a) To give over, abandonner. (5) Se Bule 226. (e) To send 
for J faire appeler. (d) At length, enfin. 
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87. — Obatlnaoy promoted by •olitude. 

** Obstinaoy and pride,*' says Plato, '' are the inevit- 
able consequences of a solitary life ;*' and the frequency 
of the case certainly justifies the observation of the 
great philosopher. Retired, secluded characters, having 
no opportunity of encountering the opinions of othersi 
or of listening to any other judgment than their own, 
establish a kind of tyranny over tiieir understandings (a) 
and check that free excursion of the intellect which tne . 
discovery of truth requires. They reject with disdain 
the close investigations of logic, and repel all attempts 
to examine their arguments, and expose their fallacies. 
Their pre-conceived opinions, which they dignify (b) 
with the appellation of settled truths, and mistake ror 
indisputable axioms, have (c) infixed themselves so 
deeply in their minds, that they cannot endure the idea 
of their being rooted out (k removed; and they are 
afraid of submitting them to the test of controversy, 
only because they were originally received without due 
examination, and have been confirmed by the implicit 
consent and approbation of their inferiors and de- 
pendents. Tet solitude is not without its advantages : 
it banishes all light and insignificant ideas, and pre- 
pares the mind for the highest and most sublime con- 
ceptions. 

(a) UnderstanddngSf intelligence, sing, (b) To dignify loith the 
M^ppellaOon, d6oorer da nom. (e) See Bole 155. 



88.— Sensibility to MaBio. 

A woman, twenty-eight years of age, who had never 
left her village or heard a concert, was present at a 
figte in 1884, where dancing was carried on (a) to the 
sounds of a brilliant orchestra. She entered into the 
amusement with ardour, and was delighted : but the 
fSte once finished, she could not get rid (b) of the 
impression which the music had made upon her. 
Whether she ate, drank, walked, sat still, lay down^ 
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was occupied or unoccupied, the different airs which she 
had heard were always present, succeeding each other 
in the same order as they had been executed (c). Sleep 
was out of the question, and the whole system being 
deranged in consequence, she had to apply to a doctor 
who exhausted for her the resources of his art. But 
nothing availed, and in six months she died without 
having for one moment lost the strange sensation. 
Even in her last moments she heard the first violin 
give some discordant notes, when, holding her head 
with both hands, she cried : '* Oh f what a false note ! 
it tears my ears." We have heard of another instance 
of this in an aged gentleman, who for several years 
has had (d) the greatest difficulty in going to sleep 
because he every evening feels an irresistible desire to 
hear an air which belongs to the mountains of Auvergne. 
He has tried reading aloud and other means of getting 
hd of it, but is invariably forced mechanically to utter 
the words in the idiom of Auvergne. 

(a) Wh&te da/neing wets carried ont oii Ton danpa. (6) To g€t 
rid, Be dgbarrasser. (c) See Bale 149. (d) See Bnle 180. 



89. — Battle of Aosterlltz. 

On the 2nd of December, 1805, the anniversaiy of 
the coronation of Napoleon, the two armies met in 
the plains of Austerlitz. The Bussian army amounted 
to ninety-five thousand men, the French to eighty 
thousand. On both sides the artillery was formidable. 
The battle began at sunrise ; these enormous masses 
began to move ; the Eussian infantry could not stand 
against (a) the impetuosity of the French troops and 
the manoeuvres of their general. The enemy's left was 
first cut off ; the Bussian imperial guard came up (6) 
to re-establish the communication, and was entirely 
overwhelmed. The centre experienced the same fate, 
ftnd at one o'clock in the afternoon the most decisive 
victory had completed this wonderful campaign. The 
following day the emperor congratulated the army in a 
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proclamation on the field of battle itself : '^ Soldiers/' 
said he, " I am satisfied with you. You have adorned 
your eagles with immortal glory. An army of a 
hundred thousand men, commanded by the emperors 
of Bussia and Austria, in less than four hours has been 
cut to pieces or dispersed: those who escaped your 
bayonets have been drowned in the lakes. Forty flags, 
the standards of the Eussian imperial guard, a hundred 
and twenty pieces of cannon, twenty generals, more 
than thirty thousand prisoners, are the result of this 
ever memorable day." 

(a) To stand agwinat, resistor &. (&) To come t<p, s'avajioer. 

90. — Sleep. 

Sleep is a necessify of our nature, and, happily, an 
agreeable necessity. God has so framed the human 
body that a daily season of repose is needed to prevent 
certain parts of its machinery from speedily wearing 
out. Accordingly, during soimd sleep several of our 
bodily organs suspend their functions and lie (a) in- 
active. The brain is at rest ; the nerves transmit no 
messages, the voluntary (6) muscles stop working. 
And, indeed, it is only when the action of these organs 
is entirely suspended that we sleep soundly (c). "When 
the brain and the nerves are but partially at rest our 
sleep is unsteady and disturbed by dreams. Other 
organs, however, do not seem to require rest, and do 
not cease working. The heart proceeds with its ap- 
pointed task of sending the blood to all parts of the 
body ; the arteries and veins circulate the blood ; the 
lungs inhale and exhale the air, so as to keep the blood 
in order (c) ; the stomach plies its work of digesting 
the food, and all the animal functions are continued 
without interruption or derangement. It is only the 
nervous system that is reduced to inactivity, and this 
to tibe benevolent end that man's mind and senses 
may be steeped in temporary oblivion, and thereby re- 
freshed for future labour. 

(a) Lie, Constrae remain, (b) Foluntart/, de la Yolont^ 
(e) In order, en bon 6tat. 
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91.— Smreftder of the Bastille. 

The unfortunate Delattnay, dreading the fate that 
awaited him, wished to blow up (a) the fortress, and 
bury himself nnder its rtdns and those of the neigh- 
boorhood. He went in despair towards the powder- 
magazine with a lighted match in his hand. The gar- 
rison stopped (6) him, raised a white standard on the 
platform, and reversed the gnns, in token of peace. Bat 
the assailants still continned to fight and advance, 
shouting, '* Lower the bridges 1*' Through the battle- 
ments a Swiss officer proposed to capitulate, with per- 
mission to retire from the building with the honours of 
war. ''Nol no!'' clamoured the crowd. The same 
officer proposed to lay down arms, on the promise that 
their lives should be spared. *' Lower the bridge !" re- 
joined the foremost (c) of the assailants, << you shall 
not be injured.'' The gates were opened and the bridge 
lowered on this assurance, and the crowd rushed into 
the Bastille. Those who led the multitude wished to 
save from its vengeance the governor, Swiss soldiers, 
and pensioners. But cries of '* Give (d) them up 1 give 
them up 1 they fired on their fellow-citizens, they 
deserve to be hanged!" rose on every side. The 
governor, a few Swiss soldiers and pensioners were torn 
from the protection of those who sought to defend them, 
and put to death by the implacable crowd. 

(a) To blow up, lain saater. (&) See Bole 36. (e) The fori' 
most, les premiers raxigs. (d) To give up, li^rer. 



92. — Animals. 

Man in all his operations makes mistakes ; animals 
make none. Did you ever hear of a bird sitting dis- 
consolate on a twig, lamenting over her half finished 
nest, and puzzling her little poll to know how to com- 
plete it ? Or did you ever see the cells of a bee-hive in 
clumsy irregular shapes, or observe anything like (a) a 
discussion in the little community as if ti^ere was a 
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difference of opinion amongst the architects? The 
lower animals are even better physicians than we are ; 
for when they are ill they will (6), many of them, seek 
out some particular herb which wey do not use as food, 
and which possesses a medicinal quality exactly suited 
to the complaint ; whereas the whole college of physi- 
cians (c) will dispute for a century about the virtues of 
a single drug. Man undertakes nothing in which he 
is not more or less puzzled ; he must try numberless 
experiments before he can bring his undertakings to 
anything like perfection ; even the simplest operations 
of domestic life are not well performed without some 
experience ; and the term of man's life is half- wasted 
before he has done with (d) his mistakes, and begins to 
profit by his lessons. 

(a) Anything like, rien qui ressembl&t &. {h) See Bule 184. 
(c) The whole college of pJvysicicMs, tonte la Faculty. (d) To 
have done with, en ayoir fini aveo. 



93. — BuBtache de St. Pierre. 

The inhabitants of Calais, after a brave defence of 
eleven months, compelled by famine to capitulate, were 
summoned by Edward to give up six of their number 
upon whom he might satisfy his vengeance. At this 
news the people broke out (a) into loud lamentations : 
*^ But then," says Froissard, *' arose the richest citizen 
of the city, named the Sire Eustache de St. Pierre, and 
he spoke thus before all : * Great pity and great mis- 
fortune would it be to suffer such a people to perish (b). 
I have such a great hope of finding grace and pardon 
before our Lord, if I die to save these people, that I 
will be the first, and will place myself willingly at the 
mercy of the king of England.' When Sir Eustache 
had spoken these words, the crowd was deeply moved, 
and women and children cast themselves weeping at his 
feet ; then another citizen, who had two daughters, and 
was named John d*Aire, arose and said he would ac- 
company his gossip Sire Eustache." This noble example 
was followed by the two brothers Wissant; and at 
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length two other citizens, whose (c) names history has 
not preserved, offered to share their fate. All the six, 
with cords round their necks, and carrying the keys oi 
the city in their hands, were led by the governor, John 
de Yienne, to the camp of the English ; npon (d) seeing 
them, Edward called for the executioner; but the 
queen and her son interceded for them and obtained 
their pardon. 

(a) To break out, 6olater. See Bole 173. (&) See Bale 197. 

(c) See Bole 98. (d) XJjpon, en. 



9ik. — Book-keepiaer by triple-entry. 

The late Daniel Webster was not careful in pecuniary 
matters, and his fault was at times taken advantage 
of (a). At one time a man sawed a pile of wood for 
him, and, having presented his biU, it was promptty 
paid. The labourer being hard up {h) during the winter, 
a neighbour advised him to call upon Mr. Webster for 
the payment of his bill. ** But he has paid me," said 
the man. ** No matter," (c) replied his adviser, " call 
again ; it is a very common thing for him to pay much 
larger bills twice over." The man carried in his account 
the second time. Mr. Webster looked at it, looked at 
the man, remembered him, but paid the bill. The 
fellow again got ''short," {d) some three or four months 
afterwards, and, depending upon Mr. Webster's loose- 
ness in money matters, presented the bill for sawing 
wood a third time. Mr. Webster looked at the man for 
a moment, and said : " How do you keep your books, 
sir?" — ** I keep no books," said the man abashed. — " I 
think you do, sir," continued Mr. Webster, " and upon 
a triple-entry system. Go home, sir, and be honest. I 
have no objection to paying these little bills twice, but 
I cannot pay them three times." The man left the 
room, feeling as if he was suffocating for want of {e) air. 

(a) Bee Bnle 151. (b) Hard wp, g6ii6. (c) No mcOter, oela 
ne fait rien. (d) Short, k court. (e) For wcmt of, faute de. 
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9S — The IStli Gentftiy. 

The 15th century is the epoch of the greatest enter- 
prises and the most celebrated inventions. The Genoese 
Christopher Columbus discovered America in 1492, 
and gave a new world to Spain ; soon after, in 1497, 
the Portuguese Yasco de Gama, found the route to India 
by (a) doubUng the Cape of Good Hope. Maritime 
commerce left the Mediterranean to cover the ocean 
with its fleets ; a fresh system of military tactics was 
created; the use of gunpowder becoming generally 
spread, completed the depriving of the aristocracy of 
superiority of strength ; diplomacy had its birth (b) : 
sovereigns began to understand that it was necessary 
mutually to balance their influence, in order to prevent 
the most powerful from aggrandizing themselves at the 
expense of the most weak ; and printing was about 
to (c) give a new life to men, by establishing amongst 
them intellectual and indestructible bonds. All fiie 
forces created by these great discoveries of the 16th 
century were about to be tried and to develop them- 
selves conjointly with the reUgious reformation, in the 
16th : everything announced that this would be an age 
of movement, struggle (^j, and progress. 

(a) By, en. (&) Had its birth, prit naissanoe. (c) Wag 
about to gtve, allait aoimer. (d) See Bnle 223. 



96. — The Xilon. 

The Uon may justly be styled the lord of the forest. 
There, indeed, he ranges uncontrolled ; for his roar is 
so tremendous that, when (a) reverberated by woods or 
mountains, it resembles thunder, and all tibe animal 
ereation flies before it. The form of the lion is a 
perfect model of strength combined with agility, and 
at the same time it is strikingly bold and majestic^ 
His large and shaggy mane encirchng his bold and 
awful forehead ; his ample eyebrows and (b) fiery eyes, 
which upon (c) the least irritation glow with a fierce 
and striking lustre, with the formidable appearance of 
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his teeth, altogether form a picture of terrific grandeur 
unparalleled in any other species of the animal crea- 
tion. His tongne is exceedingly rough and prickly, 
and by licking will easily take off the skin of a man's 
hand. The general colour of the lion is a tawny 
yellow ; his height from four feet to four feet and 
a half (d), and his length eight or nine feet ; but those 
we see exhibited in this country are seldom so large. 
His eye, like that of the cat, is so formed that he can- 
not bear a strong light, and consequently he seldom 
appears abroad in the day, but prowls about chiefly at 
night. 

(a) See Bnle 225. (&) See Bnle 107. (c) Upon, k, (d) See 
Bale 42. 



97, — ITapoleon bids Adieu to his Soldiers. 

" Soldiers of my old guard, I bid you adieu ; for (a) 
twenty years I have constantly met with you on uie 
road to gloiy. In these latter times, as in those of 
our prosperity, you have never ceased to be models of 
bravery and fidelity. With men such as you, our cause 
was not lost ; but the war was interminable : it might 
have become a civil war, and France would only be the 
more unfortunate for it (6). I have then sacrificed all 
our interests to those of our country, I leave you. As 
for you, my friends, continue to serve France; its 
happiness was my only thought, it shall always be the 
object of my wishes I Do not pity my fate ; if I have 
consented to survive you, it is in order again to assist 
your glory : I will write the great things that we have 
done together !... Adieu, my children 1 I would press 
you all to my (c) heart ; let me at least embrace your 
standard !*' At these words, General Petit, seizing the 
eagle, advanced towards him : Napoleon kissed the 
standard, the soldiers burst into tears : the emperor, 
much agitated, made an effort, and resumed in a firmer 
voice : ** Again, once more adieu, my old companions I 
let that last kiss pass into your hearts." He inune- 
diately sprang into his carriage, and set out for Elba. 

(a) See Bide 218. (b) For if, en. (e) To, oontre. 
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98. — Reciprocal Attentions. 

By reciprocal attentions we are enabled to become 
beneficent without expense. A smile, an affable word, 
a look of approbation, are often capable of giving a 
greater pleasure than pecuniary benefits can bestow (a)» 
The mere participation of the studies and amusements 
of others, at the same time that it gratifies ourselves, is 
often an act of real humanity ; because others would not 
enjoy them without companions. A Mendly visit of a 
solitary hour is often a greater act of kindness than a 
valuable present. It is really surprising, that those who 
are distinguished by rank and opulence should ever be 
unpopular in their neighbourhood. They must know 
the value of popularity ; and surely nothing is more 
easily obtained by a superior. Their notice confers 
' honour. A gracious look &om them (b) diffuses happiness 
on the lower ranks. But it usually happens that a very 
rich man is not the favourite of a neighbouring country ; 
and it is unfortunate that pride or inadvertence often 
prevent men from acting the godlike part of making 
others happy, even when they might do it without in- 
convenience to themselves. 

(a) See Bule 55. (&) From thenit de lenr part. 

99. — Bscbinea and Demosthenes. 

iBschines having drawn up an accusation against 
Ctesiphon, or rather against Demosthenes, a time was 
fixed for hearing the l^al. No cause ever excited so 
much curiosity, or was pleaded with so much pomp. 
'< People flocked to it from all parts,'' says Cicero, '* and 
they had great reason for so doing ; for what sight could 
be nobler than a conflict between two orators, each of 
them so excellent, both formed by nature, improved by 
art, and animated by perpetual dissensions and an in- 
superable jealousy. The disposition of the people, and 
the juncture of affairs (a), seemed to favour ^schines ; 
but notwithstanding, he lost his cause, and was sen- 
tenced to banishment for his rash accusation. He then 
went and settled in Ehodes, where he opened a school of 
eloquence, the fame and glory of which continued for 
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Ad«pi, T.lr. adanief c^ugter. 
Addfif.iiiouter, Tomidio,acercUr0, 
Aidnmt 0. adre§$e, t d4seowr$, m. 
^-» T.tr. odrMMT 2a paroU d, 

9*€i4/r$»§0r d. 
AdduM, T.tr. ffotMfBf aXUgum; 
A4iiMnt, adj. oc^'aetfn^, eonttyu. 
Admlnble, Mj. odminid^. 
Admirftl, s. omirol, f. 
AdmixftiioD, i. admircitfon, f. 
▲dnure, T.tr. admirer. 
Admit, T.tr. adm&tire. 
AdmoniUon, 0. renwntrwnee, t eon-- 

i&ilf m. 
Adopt, v.tr. adopter. 
Adoration, i. adoration, f. 
Adore, v.tr. ador&r, 
Adriftn, pr.ii. ildrion, m. 
AdnlAtion,!. ad/ulaUon.tflaiUne,!, 
Adult, adj. adttlte. 
AdTaaee, 0. a/vcmee, f. progrU, m. 
— ir.i. atHmoor, t^avcmeer, 
AdTtntage, 0. ctvcmtage, m. 
AdTCnttire, 0. at^mturd, f . rt«giM, m. 
AdTflroity, 0. adv&niUf f . maXhewr;ai, 
AdTerti0e, T.tr. avortir, cmnoneer. 
Advice, 0. [oi^, m. eameilt m. opi. 

fiion, f. ' 
AdTi0e, v.tr. oom^llw^ imSormer, 
AdTi0er, 0. con«ai}2or, m. comeiU 

Ur$,t. 
Advoeate, 0. atx>oai m. 
^0ohi2ie0, pr.ii. Esehinef m. 
JB0oh3rln0, pr.n. SichyUt m. 
Affable, adj. ajfabU. 
Affair, 0. cffoire, f. 
Affect, T.tr. agir aur, affeeter, affec- 

Affectation, 0. emaciation, f. 
Affection, 0. ojfecUon, f. attoc^o- 

tnene, m. 
Affectionate, adj. fl^tfeiionn^. 
Afflict, T.tr. afiiger, dSioler, 
Affliction, 0. affiietion, f. 
Aflinence, 0. aj^lutfnco, f. opvXence, f. 
Afford, T.tr., dowMTt proewrw^ pau- 

voir, avoir la tnoyan or lo« moyont 

do. 
Afraid, adj. (to be) avoir peur do, 
oraindro. 



AftcK^ picp. opr^, d'lqwdi, wtion, 
AftenKxm, a. aprit ■tidi, m. 
Afteorwarde, adT. onouito^ jmmo. 
Again, adT. de hommoh. 
Against, prap. ecmtro.viorf. 
Age, 0. d^o, m. ot^elo, m. 
Agent, 0. agents m. 
Aggrandise, T.tr. o^rondtr. 
Agility, 0. agiUU, L 
Agitate, T.to. a^tfor, mAIitor. 
Agony, 0. o^oiiio, 1. amgoisse L 
Agree, t.l a'oecordor, ^Iro du mAM 

ovio, eonvenir de. 
Agreeable, adj. o^odZo, eoi^orme, 
Agreeablcnoec, 0. eofiformittf , L ogre- 

ment, L 
Agrieoltoie, s. a^riottlturo, f. 
Ahlint.afc/ JMu! 
Aid, 0. aide4' fUiutanee4.afiJbside^ai» 

T.tr. aider. 

Aide-de-camp, s. (Ude de camp, m. 
Aim, 0. &Kt, m. 

T.i. vioor, aifMtor. 

Air, 0. wir, m. 

Alacrity, 0. bonno voZont^,! ardawr^ f. 
Alchymiet, s. tdchimigte, m. 
Alexander, pr.n. iUooMindro, m. 
Alexandria, pr.n. illoflNMidrio, f . 
Alight, T.i. doooondro, moftro 

Uvre, 

AUtc, adj. en vio, vivant. 
Alkali, 0. aZoali, m. 
All, adj. towtf eniier. 
Alliance, 0. alUcmce, f. 
Allow, T.tr. aceordor, permetbre, acU 

meitre, alUmer. 
Almanadc, 0. aXmcmaeh, 
Almo0t, adT. prooguo. 
Ainu, 0. oumdno, f. 
Alone, adj. ooul; let me aknMt 

laisaee-moi tranquille, 
Aload, adT. ha/iU, d hawte voim, 
Alp0, pr.n. Io« illpoa. 
Already, adT. d^d, 
AI0O, adT. aiMfi. 
Altar, 0. outol. 

Alternately, adT. oltomativomeiil. 
Although, cguoigiM, 6ian gtto. 
Alwayo, adT. toi^'ouro . 
Ama00, T.tr. amaf f or. 
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N,3, — Proper Nouns spelt in French as in English have been 

omitted in this Vocabulary, 



A, ftD, act. un, ufM. 

Abashed, p.p. confiM, inter&it. 

Abbot, B. abb4, m. 

Ability, s. hokbiletS, t., pouvovr, m., 

Ment, m. 
Able, adj. capable^ htdnle. 
Abode, B, sSjouff m. demewret f. 
Abound, ▼.!. dbonder. 
About, prep, autowr de, pris de, tou- 

cha/ni, 
• ■■ ' adr. ^flt ^^ ^^1 ^^ rend, 

• ^to, 8wr %€ poiinJb de, 

AboYO, pr. CM-dessus de^ plus de. 
Above iili pwr^ssus tout, 
. ■■ a d. en homt^ ci-dessus. 
Abridge, v.tr. abr4ger. 
Abridgment, s. akr4g4y\ m. ridMc- 

tion^ i. 
Absolute, adj. ahsolAk ; fieffi. 
Absolve, v.tr. abBoud/f>e, dSgager, 
A^rb, v.tr. cibsorber. 
Abstruse, adj. cachi^ obscur. 
Absurd, adj. ahswrde. 
Absurdity, s. abmurdiU, i. 
Abundance, s. abondaneet f . 
Atoandant, adj. abondcmt. 
Abuse, s. dbus, m. inauttej f. 

v;i. abuser^ injurier, 

Aocess, s. acc^Sf m, cMdienee, i. 
Accessible, adj. accessible. 
Accession, s. (winemeMt m. aitg*- 

mentation^ f. 
Accent, s. accewty m, 

v.tr. aceentuer, pronencer* 

Accept, v.tr. acMpter, agr4er. 
Acceptable, adj. acceptable, agr^tiible 



Accident, s. accident, m, hasard, m. 
Acclamation, s. acclamation, f . 
Accommodate, v.tr. aecommoder, 

pourvoir, wrranger. 
Accompany, v.tr. accompagner. 
Accomplish, v.tr. accompUr, mettre 

d exievAion, 
Accomplishment, s. accompUsse' 

ment, m. talent, m. 
According to, prep, selon, snjnincmb. 
Accordingly, adv. en cons4quenee. 
Account, s. compte, m. note, I. 

r4cit, m. On that account, pcwr 

eette rotson. 
v.tr. compter. To account for, 

expliquer, rend/re compte de. 
Accumulate, v.tr. accv/mvler, amwn^ 

celer. 
Accusation, s. accvaaikion, t, 
Accustom,v.tr. accoviumer,hcM;tneri 
Acid, s. acide, m. 

adj. adds. 

Acknowledge, v.tr. reeonnaMre, 
Acquaint, v;tr. ii^ormer, tfistruitv, 

mettre a/u, courant. To be aa> 

quainted with, Sire li4 avee, itre 

aufa/it de, connaMre, 
Acquire, v.tr. acqu4rir. 
Across, prep, d trwoers, au traveupt de* 

adv. en traners. 

Act, s. ac^, m. 
— , v.i. agfir, 30uer, 
AetioD, B. action, i, 
Aothdty, 8. aMvit4, i. 
Actor, B. actewr, m, a/rtiste, m. 
AiBtaal, adj. aetuel, r4el. 
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AriftCMnej, 0. oHitoerutiett 
Arirtoerat, b. oHiioeraie, m. 
Arm, f . braff m. arm«, f. 
— v.tr. CLrmer, mwMr, ga/mir, 
•—^ v.i. i^armer, fenre des jpr4^a/ra- 

iiji de guerre. 
Army, s. a/rm4e^ f . 
Aromatic, adj. aromfUiqvs, 
Art&jt 0, ordre de hatmlUf pompe4» 

appareilt m. 

v.tr. arranger, ditpoeer^ parer. 

Arrival, s. arrivee, f. arrivaget m. 

Arrive, v.i. orrtver, jsorvenir. 

Art, 0. a/rtf artificef m. 

Artery, s. arUre, f. 

Artificial, adj. artificielf facHce. 

Artillery, s. arUllerie, f. 

Artist, B. a/rtiste, m. 

Ab, oonj. commtf, de m^me gu«; oAieei, 

»if autcmt. 
ABcend, v.i. monter. 
Ascribe, v.tr. attribuer d. 
Ash, B. fr6net m. c^ndrd, f. 
Ashamed, adj. honieua, 
Asia, pr.n. Asie, f . 
Aside, adv. de c6U, d Z Vcart, d part. 
Ask, y.tr. d^mond^r, s^iy^ortiwr de. 
ABleep, adj. endormi. To fall asleep, 

f'tfndormir. 
Asp, B. a«|H6, m. tremhUf m. 
Aspect, B. ofp^d, m. air, m. Miposi- 

tton, f. 
Aspire, T.i. atpirer d. 
Ass, s. dn«, m. dnetset f. 
Assail, v.tr. asiailUr, aitaquer. 
Assailant, s. aisaiZZont, m. 
Assassin, b. assasein, m. 
AsBassinate, v.tr. a«<a««tn6r. 
Assembly, s. atsemhUe^l, assembly- 
room, Ueu de reunion, 
AssidnouB, adj. assidAi, 
Assign, v.tr. aeaignerffiweTf dil^guer, 

tra/nrfirer. 
Assist, v.tr. aider, assi^ter, eecowrW. 
Assume, T.tr. ^end^e^ revitirp m- 

ewner. 
Assurance, s. aseuranee, f . 
Assure, v.tr. aaswrer, ga/roMtir, 
ABtoniflh, v.tr. itonner, sv/rprend^e* 



Astonishment, 0. ^tomiaiw n i, m. 

surprise, f . 
Astronomer, 8. astronome, nu 
Astronomy, s. astronomie, L 
Astute, adj. p4n€trant,Jm. 
At, conj. d, en, dcMs, chcM^ pcur^ 

aupres. 
Athenian, adj. athinien, 
Athens, pr.n. Athhies, f. 
Atlantic, adj. atlantiqy^. 
Atmosphere, s. atmosphere, I. 
Atrocious, adj. atroce. 
Attach, v.tr. atta^lier. Her, arreter, 

eaptiver. 
Attachment, s. arrestation, f. cut- 

taehement, m. 
Attack, 8. attaqva, f. assaut, m. 
Attain, v.tr. atteindre, pa/rvenir eL 
Attempt, B. tentative,!, attentat, m^ 
v.tr. tenter, essauyer ; attaquer^ 

aJttenter d. 
^— v.i. (upon) s*attaquer d. 
Attend, v.tr. accompagner, swivre^ 

friquentei', soigner. 
Attention, 8. attention, f. soin, m. 
Attentive, adj. attentif. 
Attitude, 8. akitude, f. 
Attract, v.tr. attirer (to, vers). 
Attribute, s. attrihut, m. 

■ v.tr. attribuer. 
Audience, s. audience, t. attention, f. 
Auditor, s. attditeur, m. 
Augment, v.tr. a^gmenter, aecroitre, 
August, adj. augutte. 

8. aoUt, m. Pr.n. Auguste, 

Augustan, adj. d'^Auguste. 
Aurora Borealis, s. aurore boriale, f . 
Austria, pr.n. Autriche, f. 
Authenticity, s. authenticity, f. 
Author, 8. auteur, in. inventeur, m. 
Authority, s. autoriti, f . infiu&nce^ f . 
Authorize, v.tr. autorieer, a.ccr€' 

diter, mettre en credit. 
Avail, 8. service, m. vMUti, f. 
— v.i. servir d, itre utile. 
Avarice, s. avarice, t 
Avaricious, adj. avarem 
Avenue, s. avenue, f. 
Average, s. moyenne, f . avaries, f.pL 
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ikTidity, aioidiU, t 

Avoid, y.tr. ^viter^ eMquiver, 4lud9r» 

Ayow, y.tr. avoteer, confessor. 

Avowal, B. aveuy m. 

Await, v.tr. attendee. 

Awake, adj. 4veilU, 

v.tr. ^veilleTf riveiller, 

— v.i. 8^4veiller, se r^veiller. 
Awaken, v.tr. 4veillery r^veiller. 
Aware, adj. qui saitj instruit. To 

be aware, savoir. 
Awfal, adj. trnposont, ierrihlOf rO' 

dov^ahle. 
Axiom, 8. axiome, m. 

Babylon, pr.n. Bahylone, f, 

Bao, 8. bac, m. 

Back, 8. do8t derrOre, 

adv. en arridre, re (prefix), as 

to take back, reprendre. To call 

back, rappeleTj &c. 
Backward, adv. en arrive. To go 

back, reeuler. 
Bad, adj. tnauvots, m^chant. 
Badly, adv. mal. 
Bag, 8. saCf m. hov/rse, f. 
Balance, s. baZonee, f. 
Ball, 8. half m. bouZe, f. halle, f. 

pehUt f. Ball of the hand, 

pamms de la main. Ball of the 

foot, plwnte du pied. 
Band, 8. bandd, f. lien^ m. troupe^ f . 

reunion, f . 
Banish, v.tr. homnir. To banish 

oneself, s^expatrier. 
Banishment, s. hannissement, esoil. 
Bank, s. home, m. hoMque, f. 
Banker, s. hanquier, m. 
Bank-note, s. billet de hanque, m. 
Banquet, s. banquet^ m. 
Barbarian, adj. barba/re, 
Barbary, pr.n. Bwrbcurie^ i. 
Barber, s. borbier, m. coiffeur^ m. 
Bard, s. barde, m. 
Bare, adj. nu, a nu, nrnplCf dScom'ert 
Bargain, s. marehS, m. occasion, f. 
Bark, s. icoree, f. 
Bark, T.i. dboyer. 
Baain, 8.&<M0in, m.iaff0, 1, euvettd L 



Bask, Ti. 88 chauffer. To bask in 

the san, ae chauffer oaa soleil. 
Basket, s. panier, m. 
Bass-relief, s. bas-reliefs m. 
Bath, 8. botn, m. baignoiret f. 
Bathe, v.tr. baigner, 
■ va. «e baigner, prendre v/n bain. 
Battle, 8. bataille^ f. 
Battlement, b. cr4neaUf m. 
Bawl,va. crt'er, brailler. 
Bay, 8. bate, f. To keep at bay, 

tenir en ichec. 
Bayonet, s. baionette^ f. 
Be, v.i. itre. To be able, pou^mr. 
Bear, s. ours, m. Grizzly bear, 

ours d^Amirtque, 

V.tr. porter f supporter ^ souffrir. 

Beard, s. barbe, f. 
Beast, 8. bStOf f . animal, m. 
Beat, v.tr. battre, f rapper. 
Beautiful, adj. beau, vnagnifi^ke. 
Beauty, s. beaute, f . belle, L 
Because, c. parce que. 
Beckon, s. eigne, m. 
Become, v.i. devenir, eonvenir. 
Bed, 8. lity m« couche, f. 
Bed-room, s. chambre d couch&r. 
Bee, 8. abeille, f. 
Bee-hive, s. ruche, f . 
Beer, 8. biire, f. 
Beetle, 8. scarabSe, m. 
Before, prep, avomt, devant. 
Beforehand, adv. d^avance, en wih 

cmee. 
Beg, v.tr. diemander, mendier, prier. 
Beget, v.tr. engendrer, foAre nattre. 
Begin, v.tr. commencer. 
Beginning, s. commencement, m. 
Behalf, s. a/vantage, profit. In behalf 

of, en favour de, pour. 
Behead, v.tr. dScapiter, 
Behind, prep, derriire, apris. 
Behold, v.tr. regarder, considirer. 
Beholder, spectatew, m. tSmoin, m. 
Being, s. itre, m. existence, f. 
Belgium, prop. n. Belgique. 
Belief, s. eroyance, i. foi, f . 
Believe, T.tr. crdre. 
Bell, 8. cloehe, t. sonnette, f. 
Belly, 8. vwUrOf m. 
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Belong, T.i. Ofppwrtenir,. 
Below, prep. (Mi-dessous de, 

adv. deasouMt et^deasouSf enh<u. 

Bench, s. hajie, m. la eour, m. Is 

trihxmalf m. 
Bend, v.tr. cotvrh&r, plier. 
Benediction, s. h^nMiction^ L 
Benefactor, 8. bienfaitewj m. 
Benefice, s. hSnifice^ m. 
Beneficent, adj. hienSauisanU 
Beneficiary, adj. fevkdatwire^ h4n4' 

fieier. 
Benefit, n. hien^t^ m. cuocmtage^ m. 

b^nSfice, m. profitj m. 

v.tr. fair$ du bieut itre utile, 

v.i. profiler, tirer du profit. 

Benevolence, 8. bienveillamce, f. 
Benevolent, adj. bienveillantf chari- 
table, 
Bengal, pr.n. Bengale, m. 
Bequeath, v.tr. Uguer. 
Beside, prep, d c6t4 de, amprii de^ 

outre. 

• adv. en outref d'ailleurs. 

Bestow, v.tr. donner, appliqtber. 

Betray, v.tr. trahir. 

Better, comp. of good, adj. meillewr, 

— ~ comp, of well, adv. mieiAX, 

. v.tr. amiliorer. 

Between, prep, entre, pa/rmi. 

Beyond, prep. <m-deld, de, 

Bible, 8. bible, t 

Bid, V. inviter, ordonner, commander, 

offrir. To bid adieu, faire see 

adieuas. 
Big, adj. gros, gra/nd. 
Bill, B. bee, m. billet, m. mim^re, m. 

note, I, ordonnance, loi, t. aflche,t. 
Bind, v.tr. Iter, attaeher, relier, unir. 
Bird, 8. oiseau, m. 
Birth, 8. naissance, f. origine, i, 

produit, m. 
Biscay, pr.n. Biscaye, f. 
Bishop, s. dvique, m. 
Bit, 8. bride, t mors, m. moreeaUfia, 
Bite, v.tr. mordre. 
Bitter, adj. amer. Bitter fate, cruel 

sort. Bitter cold, froid piquant. 
Bitterly, adv. am^ement. 
Black, adj. noir. 



Blast, 8. vent, m. «otiJie, nou 

Bleed, v.i. sooner. 

Bless, y.tr. binir, faire le honheur de. 

Blessing, s. b€n4diction, f. 

Blind, 8. siore, m. 

^— adj. aveugle, v.tr. aveugler. 

Blockade, s. blocus, m. 

Blood, 8. sang, m. Blood-thirsty, 

sanguxnaire. 
Bloom, 8. flew, i, 

v.i. flewrir. 

Blotch, 8. pustule, f . tache, L 
Blow, 8. coup, m. 

V. soufler, risonner, fvndre^ 

Blue, adj. bleu. 
Blue-bottle, s. bluet, m. 
Blush, 8. rouge, m. rouqeur, f. 

v.i. rottgir. 

Board, s. planAhe, table, nowrriture. 

On board a ship, d. bord d'un 

bateau, 

— v.tr. planchSier, aborder^ 
nowrir. 

Boast, 8. vanterie, f. gloire, f. 

— V.L se vanter. 

Boat, 8. bateau, m. ca>not, m. 
Boating, s. partie de bateau. 
Bodily, adj. corporel, physique, 

— adv. corporellement. 
Body, 8. corps, m. personne, i, 
Bohemia, pr.n. BohSme, f. 
Boil, v.i. bouillir, cuire, 

v.tr. faire bouillir, faire cuire. 

Bold, adj. hardi. 
Boldly, adv. hardiment. 
Bond, 8. lien, m. obligation, f. 
Bone, 8. OS, m. 
Bonze, s. bonze, m. 
Book, 8. livre, m. Copy-book, cahier. 
Boot, 8. botie, f. bottine, f. 
Border, s. bordwre, f . frontiere, f . 
' v.tr. border, s'itendre le long de, 

v.i. toucher d, 6tre limitrophe 

de, confiner a. 
Bore, 8. trou, m. calibre, m. 

v.tr. percer, trouer. 

Bom, p.p. nS, To be bom, naitrsm 
Bojrrpw, v.tr. emprunter. 
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Both, adj. fous dewtt^ toys Xes dUM, 

Vun et Tcmtrd, d la fois. 
Bottle-glass, s. i erre d hauteitlef m. 
Bottom, B./ond, m. hose, f. 
Bound, 8. bond, m. Ztmite, f. 

■ v.i. hond%r^ homer. 
Boundary, s. boi-Tia, f. limited f. 
Bow, 8. salutt m. arc, m. archet, m. 

v.tr. courheTf pZier, fidchir. 

Box, s. boitd, f. caisse^ f. malld, f. 

Zoge, f. stalUf t, soufletf m. 
Boy, 8. (/or^on, m. en/ant, m. 
Brahmin, s. hrahmine^ m. 
Bram, s. cervdHd, f . cerveau^ m. 
Branch, s. brancTie, f. succurealef f. 
Brand, 8. l)randon,m. tison,m.yZ^tn<- 

surej f. 
v.tr. fl^trir, marquer d'un fer 

cThaud. 
Brandy, 8. eau-de-vie, f. 
Brass, s. cuivrejaune, m. laiton, m. 

oirain, m. 
Brave, adj. hrave^ courageux, 

v.tr. dSfieVf braver. 

Bread, s. pain, m. 

Break, v.tr. hriser, causer, rompre, 

■ down, verser, s^abattre, 

— off, se sdparer. 
Breakfast, s. and v.i. ddjeuner. 
Breast, 8. sein, m. poitrinef i. 

poitrail (of a horse), m. 
Breath, s. haleine, t 
Breathe, v.i. respirer, souffler^ 

v.tr. respirer, exhaler. 

Breed, s. race, f . 

v.tr. engendrer, Clever, 

Breviary, s. hrMaire, m. abrigS, m. 
Bhhe, 8. prdsent (destin6 d cor' 

rompre), 

— v.tr. corrompre, suborner, 
gagner. 

Bride, s. Jianc4e, f. 4pous6e, f . 
Bridefiproom, fiam^i, m. jewne 

marii, m. 
Bridge, 8. pont, m. 
Bridle, 8. bride, f . frein, m. 
Bright, adj. brUlant, rayonnomt, 

SclatoMt, 
Brillianoy, s. ScUtt, m. splendew^ L 
Brilliant, adj. briUant, dclatamt. 



Bring, v.tr. appotter, amener, bring 

down, d6sc^drd,bring np, mon/ter. 
Brink, s. bord, m. On the brink of 

ruin, d deux doigts de sa perU, 
Brisk, adj. v%f, iveillS, sSmillawt, 

brillomt. 
Briskly, adv. vivement, activement. 
Bristle, s. soie, f . poil, m. 
— — v.i. se hdrisser, sefdeher. 
Bristly, adj. h^rissS, cov/oert de poil, 
Britain, pr.n. Qromde Bretagne, f. 
British, adj. anglais, britannique. 
British Islands, lesIlesBritanniques, 
Brittany, pr.n. Bretagne, f. 
Broad, adj. large, gros. 
Brook, 8. ruisseau, m. 
Brother, s. frdre, m. 
Brown, adj. brun. Brown bread, 

poA/n bis. 
Brutal, adj. brutal. 
Brute, 8. brute, f. b^^ f. 
Bucket, 8. seau, m. 
Bugbear, s. SpouvantaH, m* 
Build v.tr. consiruvre, bdJtir, 
Building, a. construction, i, bdti' 

vnent, m* 
Bulk, 8. volume, m. graatdewr, f. 

grosseur, f. masse, f . 
Bull, 8. taureau, m. 
Bullet, 8. boulet, m. balle, f. 
Burden, s. charge, f . jwdeoM, m; 
Burgundy, pr.n. Bov/rgogne, f. 
Bum, v.tr. br<ilefr. To bum awaji 

se consumer promptement. 
Bury, v.tr. enterrer, ensevelir. 
Burst, 8. Sclat, m. transport, m. 
-^^ v.i. ^clater. 

Business, s. affaires. To be in bad- 
ness, etre dans le commerce. 
Bustle, 8. mov/vement, m. agitation, U 
v.i. se donner du mouvement, se 

remuer. 
Busy, adj. oceupi. 
But, oonj. mms, nd...gti0. 
Butterfly, s. papillon, m. 
Boy, v.te. aciieter. 
Buzz, 8. bowrdonnemenJt, e^uehoiia- 

meni, 

^v.i. bowrdonner, chuchoteir^ 

By, prep, parr, pris de. 
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Oftbal, I. eahaU, t 

OftUnet, s. cdbine^ m. 

Oadi, f . eaddf m. 

Oaae, 0. ea^«, f. 

Crax), pr.n. Le Cadrt, m. 

Cftlamit7f 0. calwmU, f . fnoZ^eur, m. 

OalonUte, y.tr. caXcvXer^ compter, 

Oftloulation, 0. coZouI, m. 

Oftiotilator, 0. caXculaieu/r, m. 

Cftlendar, 0. eaUndriert m. 

Oalf, 0. veou, m. molla^, m. 

Oall, 0. o^tfZ, m. vieite, f . voooMon, L 

— v.tr. oppaZer, nommer. 

— on, alter voir, vieiter. 
Calm, adj. calme, 

— ^- v.tr. calmer, opoifer. 

Oalmly, ady. tranqwXlement, 

Oalmne00, 0. calmer m. 

Camel, 0. ehcmeaUf m, 

Oamp, 0. eompt m. 

Campaign, 0. eampagnet f. plo^fM, ff. 

Can, v.L pcmvoir. 

Canal, 0. oonal, m. 

Canary I0land0, pr.n. tUt Cwnwriee^ 

l.pL 
Candidate, 0. eami/ida/t^ m» 
Cannon, 0. ecmon^ m. 
Canton, 0. canton, m. 
Cap, 0. honnet^ m. casqybeitU^ t. 
Capable, adj. capahlet euece^tihU, 
Capacity, 0. ca/padti^ f. iaXent, m. 
Capital, 0. capital, m. capitate, f. 
I adj. coital, fameux, 
Capitol, 0. co/pitole, m. 
Capittdation, s. capitulation, L 
Caprioei 0. caprice, m. 
Capeule, 0. cwptuU, f. 
Captain, 0. ca/pitwine, m. 
Captivate, v.tr. captiver. 
Captive, adj. ca^)^^, ^Trti onn^. 
Carca00, 0. ea/rcaiee, f. 
Card, 0. carta, f. 
Cardinal, 0. cardinal, m. 
Care, 0. «ain, m. «ouct, m. inqm^ 

tude, t 
«— T.i. avoir eoi/n, e^occuper ds. 
Career, 0. ea/rriire, f, eowr§9, L 

eown, m. 
Carefnl, adj. toigneva, eoudeum* 
Carefolly, adv. §oigneu§ement» 



Carele00lj, adv. sons sotn, ndgUgi 

mmU. 

Cargo, 0. ea/rgad§on,L cha/rgem0wt;mm 
Carnage, 0. ca/mage, m. 
Carriage, 0. j7ort, m. voiture, f • 
Carrion, 0. charognCf f. 
Carry, v.tr. |)or<er,—on,/a*rc, — oflf, 

away, einportar, cmwen^r, cnierer. 
Cart, 0. c^orretta, f. comnon, m. 
Oarthueian, adj. chaHrews. 
Cartilage, 0. coArHlage, m. 
Caae, 0, 6o$t6, f. 4twi^ m. ca«, m. 
Caat, v.tr. jeter, fondre^ ee jeter, 
Caatile, pr.n. Oattillef f. 
Caatle, 0. chdtea/u, m. 
Cat, 0. ehait m. 
Cata0trophe, b. catastrophe, I. 
Catch, v.tr. prendre, saisiry aMraper, 
Cattle, 0. h^tailf m. hestiaum, m.pL 
Cause, 0. coAisCt i' radson, t, 
^— v.tr. eaAieer^fwvre. 
Cavalcade, b. covaZcoda, f. 
Cavern, 8. covema, f. 
Cease, v.i. cesser^ disconHnuer, 
Cedar, s. edd/rCf m. 
Ceiling, b. plafond, m. 
Celebrate, v.tr. dUbrer, 
Celerity, 0. eSlMti, f. 
Celestial, adj. eileste. 
Cell, 8. cellule, f. alveole, i» 
Cellar, s. cota, f. 
Celtic, adj. celtique. 
Cement, s. oiment, m. 

— v.tr. cvmenter. 
Censor, s. cansaur, m. 
CenBorioQS, adj. disposed eemwrer, 
Cenenre, s. censyn^e, f. 

— v.tr. censv/rer, hldmer. 
Central, adj. central. 
Centre, s. centre, m. 

— v.i. se coneentrer, aibouHr d- 
Century, 8. sUcle, m. centwrie, L 
Ceremony, s. cMvMmie, f. 
Certain, adj. certain, sik. 
Certainly, adv. certaMtemeni. 
Chain, s. chatne, f. ; v. enchatntr*. 
Chair, 0. ehaite, m. cabriolet^ L 
Chalk, 8. eroMf i. 

Chamber, s. chanibre, f . 
Chancellor, 0. chwnceU&ff m* 
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Change, s. changerr^ntj m. 

v.tr. changer. 

Changeable, adj. ehomgeantf tneon- 

gtani, va/riabU. 
Channel, s. d^iroitj m. canal, m. 
Chaplain, s. aumdnier, m. 
Chapter, s. cha^xtre^ m. 
Character, s. caract^ej m. rSpuUb^ 

tion^ f. certificate m. 
Charaoteristio, adj. caractSrisHqiie, 
Charge, b. cha/rge, f. foncHons^ f.pl. 

v.tr. cha/rger. 

Charitable, adj. charitable. 

Charity, a. charity ^ f . 

Charm, s. charme, m. attratt, m. 

v.tr. charmer, enchanter. 

Charter, s. charte, f. 

Chase, s. ehasse, f. 

— v.tr. ehasser. 

Chasteness, s. chastet^, i. dicence, f . 

Chastisement, s. chajtiment, m. 

Cheat, v.tr. tricher, framder. 

Check, B. frein, m. €chec, m. 

v.tr. rifprimer. [mette, i. 

Cheek, s. joue, f., — bone, pom' 
Cheer up, cowrage ! 
Cheerful, adj. content, gai. 
Cheerfully, adv. gaiement. 
Cheerfulness, s. contentement, m. 

gaiet6, t. 
Cheese, s. fromage, m. 
Cherish, v.tr. chirir. 
Cherry, s. cerise, f. 
Chest, s. coffre, m. poitrine,/. poi- 

trail, m. Chest of drawers, com- 

mode, f. 
Chief,, s. chef. 

■ I ' . adj. chef , premier, prindpdl. 
Chiefly, adv. prindpalement, swr- 
Child, B. evfoMt, m.f. [tout. 

Childish, adj. eiifantin. 
Chimney, s. chemin4e, f. 
Chin, s. menton, m. 
China, pr.n. Chine, f. 
Chinese, adj. chinois. 
Chivalry, s. chevalerie, f. 
Chloroform, s. chloroforme, m. 
Chocolate, s. chocolat, m. 
Choice, s. ehoiti, m. Slite, m. 
Choir, s. ehoeur, m. 



Choleric, adj. hilieum, irascibU^ 
Choose, v.tr. ehoisir. [coUre, 

Christian, adj. chrStien, 
Christmas, s. Noel, m. 
Christopher, pr.n. Christophe, m. 
Chronology, s. chronologie, f. 
Church, s. eglise, f. temple, m. 
Cicero, pr.n. Ciciron, m. 
Cingalese, adj. eingalwie. 
Circle, s. cercle, m. 
CiroiUar, adj. drcuJLoM'e. 
Ciroolate, v.i. ctreultfr; v.tr./otiv 

circvUer, 
Circulation, a. etreuZotion, f. 
Circumstance, s. drconstanee, f. 

condition, t. 
Citizen, s. citoyen, m. 
City, s. ville, f. eitS, f. 
Ci^, adj. dvil, polieS, honn^. 
Civilize, v.tr. dviUeer. 
Clamour, s. damewr, f. 

v.i. erier, vodfiker^ 

Class, s. classe, f. 

— v.tr. elasser. 
Clay, 8. a/rgile, f. 
Clean, adj. propre, net. 

v.tr. nettoyer, drer. 

Cleopatra, pr.n. Cl^opdtre, f. 
Cleft, B.fente,fi88wre, ouvertwre, f 
Clergyman, s. ecd4da8tique, m. 
Client, 8. dienJt, m. 

Cliff, s. falaise, f . roeher, m. 

Climate, s. cUmat, m. 

Climb, v.tr. grimper, gravir. 

Cloak, 0. mcmteau. 

Clock, 8. horloge, t. pendAile, f. 

Close, adj. /erm^, clos; diseret. 

^■^v.tr. fermer. 

Closely, adv. ^trdtement, de prit. 

Clothe, v.tr. hdbiller, revitir. 

Clothes, s.pl. habits, m.pl. v^to- 

msnts, m.pl. 
Clothing, 8. vitemente, m, pi. 
Cloud, 8. nuage, m. nue, f. 
Clumsy, adj. grosder, gauche. 
Cluster, 8. grappe, t. hovquet, m. 

— v.i. 8*ama,s8er, se grouper. 
Coarse, adj. grassier, commun. 
Coast, 8. cite, f. Uttorai, m. 
Coat, 8. habit, m. cotte,i.plumage,m. 
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Ooooa-nnt, 8. noim de eoeo ; — ^tiee, 

eoeotierf m. 
Ooffee, B. ixifS, m., — ^honse, cafi^ xxu 
OoBUt 8. eercueilf m. &i^, f. 
Cohozt, 8. eohorte, f. 
Gold, B.froid, m. rh/umef m. 
— -adj./rotd. 

Golleot, y.tr. aMembZer, reoueillir. 
Collection, s. reunion,! colleetion, £. 
College, B. college, m. 
Colliery, s. houillhref f. 
Colo88al, adj. coloasaL 
Colour, 8. eouleuTt f. pr^iewte, m. 
Colourless, adj. incolore. 
Colombns, pr.n. Colombo m. 
Column, 8. colonnef f. 
Comb, 8. peignOtYn. rcM/on,m. er^6,f. 
Combination, s. combinaison, f . 
Come, y.i. ventr, en verwr. 

down, deacendrey — out, aoHir, 

Comedy, s. comidAs^ f. 
Comfortable, adj. agriable, eon- 

foriobble, [meni, m. 

Command, s. ordref m. commande' 

Y.tr. eommamder, disposer de. 

Commemorate, v.tr. solenniseVf eS- 

UhreTf citeTf pa/rler de. 
Commend, v.tr. recommcmdeTf louer. 
Commendable, adj. recommwnddble. 
Commit, y.tr. eommettre. 
Commission, s. comnUssionf f. 

gradey m. 
Common, adj. commun^ Tuibituel, 
Communicate, v.tr. communiquer. 
Community, s. communautS, f . 
Compact, adj. compacted uni. 
Companion, s. eompo^non, m. com- 

pagne^ f. 
Company, s. eompcbgnie, f . 8oci4t6, f . 
Comparative, adj. comparatif. 
Compare, v.tr. compa/rer. 
Comparison, s. compa/rmson, 1. 
Compel, y.tr. controAndre^ foreef. 
Competition, s. conewrrence^ I. con- 

cowrsy m. 
Complain, y.i. se pla4nd/re. 
Complaint, s. pladnte, f . maladies f. 
Complete, adj. eomplet, 
— *- y. eomplSUrf aehever. 
Completely, ady. eompUtement. 



Comply, y.i. seplier d, se confiyrmeriu 
Compose, y.tr. composer. 
Composer, 8. compositeur^ m. 
Composition, 8. composition, f. 
Composure, s. calmoy sang-froid, m. 
Comprehensible, adj. compr^hevi' 

sible. 
Comprehensiye, adj. vaste, Stendu, 
Compute, y.tr. calculer, ivaluer. 
Conoeal, y.tr. cacher, taire. 
Concealment, s. secret, m. retraite, L 
Conception, s. conception, f . 
Concern, s. affwire, f. int^ret, m. 
— y.tr. concerner, rega/rd&r. 
Concert, s. concert, m. 
Concession, s. concession, f . 
Conclude, y.tr. concVwre, didder. 
Conclusion, s. conchision, f. 
Concord, s. eoncorde, f . 
Condenm, y.tr. condamner. 
Condemnation, s. condamnaiUm, f. 
Condense, y.tr. condenser. 
Condition, s. condition, I. 4taJt, m. 

ra/ng, m. 
Conduct, 8. conduite, f . dWection^ L 

y.tr. conduvre, mener. 

Conductor, s. condiicteur, m. 
Confederation, s. coriffed^ration^ f. 
Confer, y.tr. confSrer, compa/ror. 
Conference, s. confSrenee, i. 
Confess, y.tr. confessor, avouer. 
Confession, St confession, t, aveu, m. 
Confide, y.i. confier, sefier d. 
Confidence, s. confiance, f, confix 

dence, i. 
Configuration, s. configuration, f. 
Confine, B.frontiere,f.confins, m.pL 

Y.tr. enfermer, homer. 

Confirm, y.tr. confirmer, okssurer. 
Conflict, s. lutte, f. conjlit, m. 
Confound, y.tr. confondre. 
Confuse, y.tr. confondre. 
Confusion, s. confusion, f. 
Congratulate, y.tr. felidter, 
Conjointiy, adj. conjointement. 
Conquer, y.tr. conqu^rir, vaincre. 
Conqueror, s. conquerant,vcdnquefMrm 
Conquest, s. conquSte, f. 
Conscience, s. conscience, f. 
Consecrate, y.tr. consacrer. 
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Oonsent, ▼.!. eona^ntir, 
Obnseqaenoe, 8. cons^quoneet t. 

suite, f. 
Oonseqnently, adv. eonsSquemmeni, 
Consider, v.tr. cotsid^rer. 
ConBideral)le, adj. considerable. 
Ooin8iBtfY.ix(msister,itre compost do. 
Consistence, s. consistance, i. 
Consolidate, v.tr. consolider. 
Conspiracy, s. conspiration^ f. 
Conspirator, s. conspirateur, m. 
Conspire, v.i. conspirer. 
Constant, adj. constant, fidHle, 
Constantly, adv. constamment. 
Constitute, v.tr. 'constttuer. 
Constitution, s. constitution, f. 
Constract, v.tr. construire. 
Consult, v.tr. consulter. 
Consume, v.tr. consumer, d^vorer. 
Consummate, &dj.consommS,aeheve, 
-Consumptive, adj. destrwstiftpoitri' 

na/ire. 
Contact, B. contact, m. 
Contagion, s. contagion, f. 
Contagious, adj. contagietM, 
Contain, v.tr. contenir. 
Contemplate, v.tr. contempleT, 
Contemporary, adj. contempcfriUn, 
Contempt, s. mdpris, m. 
Contemptible, adj. mdprisahle. 
Contend, v.i. hitter, disputer. 
Content, s. contenu, m. 

adj. content, satisfait. 

Contentment, s. contentement, m. 
Contest, s. contestation, f . dispute, !• 

v.tr. contester, disputer. 

Continent, s. continent, m. 
Continual, adj. continuel. 
Continually, adv. continueUement, 
Continuation, s. continuation, f. 
Continue, v.i. continuer, rester. 
Contract, s. contrat, m. 
— v.tr. coni/racter, raccourcir. 
Contradiction, s. contradiction, f. 
Contrary, adj. contraire. 
Contribute, v.i. covtiribuer. 
Contrive, v.i. imaginer, inventer» 
Control, 8. contrSle, m. 
-^— v.te. contr6ler, rdprimer^ 
Convent, s. couvent, m. 



Conv6t8ation, s. eonversaUon, t 
Converse, v.i. s^entretenir. 
Convey, v.tr. trwMmettre, trcMM' 

porter, 
Ccoiviot, B. ditenu, m. format, m. 
—^ v.te. eonv(Uncre, condamnerm 
Cotivince, v.tr. convaincre. 
Cool, adj. frms, froid. 
Coolly, adv. firoidement. 
Copper, 8. cuivre, m. 
Copy, 8. copie, f. exemplaire, m. 
•— ^ v.tr. copier, irmter. 
Coquetry, s. coquetterie, f. 
Cord, s. corde, f. 
Corinth, pr.n. Corinthe, L 
Com, 8. hU, m. cor, m. 

fields, campagnes, f. 
Comer, 8. coin, m. 
Comwall, pr.n. Comouailles, m. 
Coronation, s. couronnement, m. 
Corpse, 8. eorps, m. cadavre, m. 
Correctly, adv. correetemtnt. 
Correspond, vi. correspondre. 
Corrupt, adj. corrompu, 
— — ■ v.tr. corrompre. 
Cost, p. prix,m, coi2t,m. (2^p0nt,m.pL 

v.i. coiUer, 

Couch, 8. couche, f. Ut, m. 
Counsel, 8. conseil, a/vis, dessein, m. 

— v.tr. conseiller. 
Counsellor, s. conseiller, m. 
Count, 8. comte, m. 
Countenance, s. visage, m, figure, f. 

contenance, m. s^rieitx, f. 

— v.tr. encourager, approuver. 
Counterfeit, adj. contrefait, faugt, 

' V. contrefaire, simuler. 
Counterpoint, s. courtepointe, f. 
Country, s. pays, m. campagne, f. 
Countryman, s. campagnard, m. 

compatriote, m. 
County, 8. comt^, m. 
Courage, s. courage, m. 
Course, s. course, f. cours, m. 
Court, s. eowr, f. Court-yard, eour,f» 

v.tr. couvUser, reehercher. 

Courtier, s. courtisan, m. 
Cousin, s. cousin, m. cousine, f. 
Cover, 8. couv&rture, f. enveloppe, L 

— v.tr. coworir, caeher. 
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Ooraring, ■• eowfertwte, L v^te^ 

menu, m.pl. 
Ooretons, adj. cwide, cupide. 
Oowmrd, b. lache, m. poltron, m» 
Cowardly, adj. Idche. 

— adv. Idchement. 

Create, v.tr. er^er, faire, <niui&r. 
Creature, s. creature, f. 
Cretan, adj. cr^toit. 
Crew, 8. Equipage, m. 
Cricket, 8. grUlon, m. 
Crime, 8. crime, m. 
Criminal, adj. criminel. 
Criterion, 8. critirium, m. 
Crocodile, 8. crocodile, m. 
Crop, 8. rieolte, f. moisson, f. 
-^— T.tr. ctrnper, moi«onner, l>routo^. 
Cro88, 8. orolis, f. 

—adj. eroisi, de ma/uvaise hu- 
meur. 

— v.tr. traverser, passer, 
Oiowd, 8. foule, f« multitvde, L 

— v.tr. remplir, eneombrer. 
Crown, 8. cowronne, f . tfommet, m. 
— - v.tr. couronner. 
Crocifiction, 8. cruUfiement, nu 
Cruel, adj. cruel, 

Cnieltv, 8. erwmti, f. 
Cra8aaer, s. crois4, m. 
Cnut, 8. cToHlie, f. 
Cry, 8. ori, m. plewrs, m. pL 

— v.i. crier f plewer. 
Crystal, 8. cri8tal,m. 
Cnbit, 8. coud4e, I. 
Cultivate, v.tr. cultiver. 
Cultivation, s. cultwre, f. 
Cumin, s. cumin, m. 

Cunning, s. ruse, f. finesse, f. a/rbi' 

fice, m. 
— — adj. nt«^,/?w, 7iabile,rou4, 
Cup, 8. cotepe, f . tasse, f. 
Curate, s. vicmre, m. 
Cure, 8. (n^6, f. remMe, m. guiri* 

«on, f. 
I v.tr. guSrir, faire salerm 
Curiosity, s. curiosity, f. 
Curious, adj. curieux. 
Currency, s. cot&r«, m. circulation, f. 
Current, 8. courant, m. cour«, m. 
Curtain, 8. rideom, m. 



Custom, 8. coutume, f. iw<H^,m. 
Cut, 8. coupe, coupwre, hleuwref fL 
v.tr. couper. 

Dagger, s. poignard, m. 

Daily, adj. quotidien, joumaiUer^ 

adv. tous les jours. 

Dance, 8. danse, f. 

v.i. da/nser. 

Dancing, s. darue, f. 
Danger, s. danger, m. pMl, m. 
Dangerous, adj. dangereux. 
Dare,v.tr. d4fier,provoqv>er, hroAjer, 
— — vj. oaer. I dare say, sans 

doute. 
Dark, adj. noir, sombre. 
Darkness, s. obscurity, i. nwit, f. 
Dart, v.tr. da/rder, lancer. 
Daughter, a.fille, f. 
Day, 8. joti/r, m. jou/m^e, f . 
Daybreak, s. cmbe, f . point du jowr. 
Daylight, s. jowr, m. claHS du jour. 
Dead, adj. mort. Dead Sea, Mer 

Morte. 
Deaf, adj. sourd. 
Deal, 8. giuintit^, f . sapin, m. 

— v.tr. donner, ddstribuer. 

— v.i. agfir, trmter, a/ooir affa/ire. 
Dear, adj. cJier, couteusa. 

Death, s. mort, f. 

Debt, 8. dette, f. 

Decay, s. decadence, f . dScUn, m. 

V.i. d4p4rir,d4 diner, s^affadblir. 
Decease, s. d^ces, m. mort, f. 

— v.i. d4c4der, mmirir. 
Deceit, s. supercherie, f. tromperie,V. 

fraude, f . illusion, f . 
Deceive, v.tr. tromper, decevoir, 
December, s. d4cembre, m. 
Decidedly, adv. d4cid6ment. 
Decimate, v.tr. dScimer, 
Decision, s. decision, f. r4solution,U 
Decisive, adj. didsif. 
Declaim, v.tr. diclaumer. 
Declare, v.tr. ddclwrer. 
Decline, s. dAclin, m. decadence, f. 

v.tr. d4cliner, refuser, 

v.i. incline, d4cUner, baisser. 

Decompose, v.tr. decomposer. 
Deem, v.tr. penser, juger. 
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Deep, adj. profond. 
Deeply, adv. profondimemi. 
Deface, v.tr. dSfigurer, effacor. 
Defeat, s. dSfaite, f. dAnmte^ L 

v.tr. hattre, fmre ^cThouer, 

Defect, 8. d^fautf m. 
Defence, s. difense^ f. 
Defend, v.tr. d4fend/re. 
Deficiency, s. manque^ m. cU[faul,m. 

lacunej f. 
Deficient, adj. d^pov/rvUf d^/ectueua, 

momqtbant de. 
Defile, 8. dAfil4, m. passe, f. 
Degeneracy, s. abata/rdissemtnt, m. 

d4g4n4rescence, f. 
Degree, s. degr4, m. mtvrche^ U 

rwng, f . d/ipl&me, m. 
Deign, v.i. dadgiier. 
Deity, a. ddviniUf f. Dteu, m. 
Delicate, adj, d4Hcat, 
Delight, 8. dMiceSf f.pl. cha/rme$^ 

m.pl. 
Delightful, adj. diUoiemm^ cTiarmon^. 
Delirium, s. d^Hre, m. 
Deliver, v.tr. d^Zivrer, scmver, dtf- 

hiter. 
Deliverance, s. diUvrance, d4,ctionf t. 
Delusion, s. d4c^Uon, f . illusion, 2. 
Demand, s. demomde, f. r4clamaf 

Hon, f. 
— v.tr. demcmder. 
Demeanour, s. monnHen, m. air, m. 
Demosthenes, pr.n. D4mo8thine, m. 
Den, 8. tanidre, f . cage, t caveme, f . 
Denmark, pr.n. Danemark, m. 
Dense, adj. 4pai8, dense. 
Dentist, s. dentiste, m. 
Depart, v.i.i)ar<ir, s^en aller, mourir. 
Departure, s. d4part, m. 
Depend, v.i. d4pend/re, compter. 
Dependent, s. celui ou celle qui d^- 

pend, servitewr, m. client, m. 
~-— adj. d4pendcmt, sourwis. 
Deplorable, adj. dSplorahle. 
Depopulate, v.tr. d4peupler. 
Deportment, s. maintien, m. tenue, 

t, eond/mte, f. 
Deposit, s. d4pdt, m. 

v.to. dSposer, 

Depress, Vitr. d^primer, a6(M««er. 



Deprive, v.tr. priver, dSpomUer, 
Depth, 8. prqfondewr, i. 
Derange, v.tr. d4ranger. 
Derangement, s. dirangement, m. 
Derive, v.l d4river, tirer. 
Dervis, s. dervicTie, m. 
Descant, v.i. disserter, critiquer. 
Descend, v.i. descendre, s^a^aisser. 
Descent, s. descente, f. chiite, f. 
Desert, s. m4rite, m. da, m. dessert, 

m ; soUtvde, f . d4sert, m. 
-^— adj. d4sert. 

— v.tr. ahandonvier, deserter. 
Deserve, v.tr. m4riter. 
Deservedly; adv. a juste titre. 
Design, s. designer, projeter. 
Desirable, adj. d4sirdble, a/vankb* 

geum. 
Desire, s. d4sir, m. envie, f . 

v.tr. d4sirer, demander. 

Desk, 8. hwrecm, m. pupUre, m« 
Desolation, s. d4solation, f. 
Despair, s. disespoir, m. 

v.i. d4sesp4r&r. 

Despatch, s., envoi, m. d^pSehe L 

— v.tr. exp4dier, d4p6cher. 
Despicable, adj. mSprisable. 
Despite, s. d4pit, m. 

v.tr. d4piter. 

Despise, v.tr. m4priser, d4daigner. 
Destiny, s. destin4e, f. sort, m. 
Destroy, v.tr. d4truire, exterminer. 
Destroyer, s. destructeur, m. 
Destructive, adj. destructif, deS' 

tructev/r. 
Detail, s. d4tail, m. 
Detect, v.tr. d4couvrir. 
Determine, v. d4terminer, fieer. 
Detest, v.tr. d4tesier, abhorrer. 
Devastate, v.tr. d4vaster, ravager. 
Devastation, s. devastation, L 
Develop, v.tr. d4velopper. 
Development, s. d4veloppeinent, m. 
Device, s., devise, f. exp4dient, m. 

v.tr. imaginer, inventer. 

Devoid, adj. vide, d4pourvu. 
Devote, v.tr. d4vouer, vouer, con- 

saerer. 
Devotion, s. d4votion, f. d^voiM- 

ment, m. 
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Deroat, adj. d^vcft, pimm* 

Desierity, 8. dextMtS, L adn§ie^ 1 

Duma, pr ji. Diane, L 

Diary, 8. j<mmcU, m. 

Dictate, 8.i>r^s0pt0, m« ifii!piraM(mX 

▼. tr. dieter, pre§crire. 

Dictionaxy, 8. dtction«ia«r0, m. 
Die, yS. mowrir, p4rir, »'iteind/r0. 
Diet, 8. fiourrtturtf, f . dAite, U 
Differ, v.i. diffdrer. 
Difference, 8. diffSrenee, L diver^ 

genee, f. 
Different, 8. difSrent^ dAven* 
Difficult, adj. dijBioae. 
Difficolty, 8. di^ouXU, t peine, L 
Diffident, adj. timide, dSfiant. 
Diffuse, adj. vagte, diJBfus. 

, y.tr. r4pcmdre, 4tendr$m 

Dig, y.tr. ereiuer. 
Digeet, y.tr. dig^rer. 
Digeetible, adj. digestible. 
Digestion, 8. digeetion, L 
Digging, 8. fowille, L emea/oaHon 1 
Dignify, y.tr. htmorer, dAcorer, ilener 

a wie digniU, 
Dignity, 8. dignity, f . rang m. 
Diligence, 8. diligenoa, f . appUeaUon, 

t Boin, m. 
Dili^ntly, ady. diUgerMnent. 
Diminish, y.tr. dimMi/uer, amwvndrir. 
Diminution, s. diminuiUon, L 
Dinner, s. diner, m. 
Diogenes, pr.n. Diogdne, m. 
Diplomacy, s. diplomaMe, I. 
Direct, adj. direct, droit, formel, 

, y.tr. diriger, prescrire. 

Direction, s. direction, f . sens, m. 

e6t4, m. ordres, m.pl. 
Dirty, adj. malpropre, sale, has. 
Disagreeable, adj. disagr^able. 
Disappear, y.i. dispa/roMre, 
Disappoint, y.tr. dScevoir, dSscup- 

pointer. 
Disarm, y.tr. dSsa/rmer, 
Disayow, y.tr. d^savouer. 
Discharge, y.tr. d^ha/rger, Uh^rer, 

eong^dier. 
Discord, s. discords, L 



Diflcordaot, adj. discordant, en dd^ 
accord. 

Discooragement, s. d^cou/ragemewt, 

m. 
Diseonrse, b. discowrs, m. radsonn&' 

fnent, m. 

, yX diseowrir, raisonner. 
Disooyer, y.tr. dicouvrir, ddployer 
Disooyery, b. dkouverte, i. 
Discretion, s. disorStion, t 
Discossion, s. discission, U 
Disdain, b. dSdaa/n, m. 
— -— , y.tr. dSdoAgner, mdpriserm 
Disease, s. maladie, f. mal, m. 
Disengage, y.tr. digager, dSbait' 

rasser. 
Disgorge, y.tr. ddgorger, rendre, 
Disgraee, b. disgrace, f. honte, L 
— — y.tr. disgroMer, dishonorer, 
IMsgraoefol, adj. howteua. 
Disguise, s. d^giUsement, m. 

— y. dSgiUser. 

Dishonest, adj. nudhonnMe, d^loyaL 
Dishonourable, adj. dSshonorant. 
Dismal, adj. lugubrs, iriete, Jkimeete, 
Pjsob^, y.tr. ddeohdir. 
Disorder, s. d^sordre, m. moZodie, 'L 
Dispel, y.tr. dissiper, ehasser. 
Displace, y.tr. dSpl<uer, 

DispIay,B.dtfplotemdfU,m. Stalage^ou 
— — y.tr. d^ployer, montrer. 
Displease, y.tr. dSplaMre, fdcher. 
Dispose, y.tr. disposer. 
Disposition, b. disposition, £. %«. 

mewr, f . 
Dispossess, y.tr. d4poss4der, priver. 
Dispute, 8. discussion, f. disptUe, L 
^—' y.tr. discuter, disputer. 
Disquiet, adj. inqwiet. 

— y.tr. inqv/iiter. 
Dissatisfy, y.tr. mSconten/ter, 
Dissection, s. dissection, f . 
Di8sension,s. dissension,!, viwamtieL 
Dissolye, y.tr. dissoudre, risouirB, 
Distance, s. distance, f. ^Mgr^e- 

ment, m. 
Distant, adj. &Mgn4, lointaA,n, 
Distemper,8. molodi^,!. disord/re, m. 

— y.tr. inammoder, troubler, <^« 
tremper. 
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DiBtOl, T.tr. diititt&r, couler. 
Distinot, adj. dMtinct. 
Diatmciion, 8. dittinction, f. 
Distinctly, adv distindement, 
DistinguiE^fV.tK. cUstinguer, dMser, 
Distingaishable, adj. reconnaisabUf 

visible. 
Distraction/8. distraction^ tfolie, U 

d^sespoir, m. 
Distress, s. ddtresse, I. douleur, L 

v.tr. affUger, sa/isir. 

District, s. district^ m. region, f. 
Distrust, s. m4fiance^ f . soupqan^ m. 
^^ v.tr. se dSfieTy se m4ifier. 
Disturb, v.tr. trouftZer, dirwnger. 
Ditch, s. foss^t m. 
Divert, v.tr. d^toumer, distraire. 
Divide, v.tr. diviser, pa/rtager. 
Divinity, a. v. divinity, f . 
Divulge, v.tr. divulguer^ r4pa/ndre^ 
Do, v.tr. /aire, j^nir. 
Dodle, adj. docile. 
Doctor, 8. docteur, m. 
Dog, 8. chiethf m. 
Domain, s. domaine, m« 
Domestic, adj. domestique. 
Domesticate, v.tr. apprivoiser, 

dresser. Domesticated, casanier. 
Dominion, s. empire, m. ^tats, m.pl. 
Domitian, pr.n. Domitieti, m. 
Don Quixote, pr.n. Don Quichotte, 

m. 
Donkey, s. dne, m. boudet, m. 
Door, B. jporte, f . 
Double, adj. double. 
Doubt, 8. doute, m. soup^on, m. 

v.i. doiiier, s*vinaginer, 

Down, adv. en has. 

Dozen, s. douzainej i. 

Drama, s. drame, m. tMdire, m. 

Draw, v.tr. tirer, trainer y dessiner. 

Drawing, s. dessin, m. 

Dread, s. ^pouvantej f. effroif m. 

v.tr. redouter, craindre. 

Dreadful, adj. terrible^^pouvantdble. 
Dream, s. r^e, m. songe, m. 

v.tr. r^ver, songer. 

Dreamer, 8. rSvev/r, m. visionnw^Bf 

m. 
Dregs, 8. lie, I. 



Dresden, pr.n. Dresds, L 

Dzefls, 8. habit, m. robe, f, cogtume,m, 

v.tr. hokbiller, arranger, cuire* 

Drink, s. boisson, f. boire, m. 

v.tr. boire. 

Drive, v.tr. condmre, pousser, cofi- 

traindre, — >back, repousser. 
Driver, e, conducteur, m. cocher, m. 
Dromedary, s. d/romadmre, m. 
Drop, 8. goutte, f. 
^-^ v.tr. laisser, tomber, 

v.i. toniber, dispwrattre. 

Drove, s. troupeoM, m. troupe, t. 

Drug, 8. drogue, f, 

Druid, 8. drvdde, m. 

Drum, 8. tambov/r, m. caisse, L 

Drunken, adj. ivre, ivrogne. 

Dry, adj. sec, aride. 

Ducat, 8. ducat, m. 

Duck, 8. canard, m. 

Due, adj. d4, juste. 

Duke, 8. due, m. 

Dull, adj. lourd, triite, sombre^ 

\£bm. 
Dumb, adj. muet. 
Drown, v.tr. noyer, v.i. se noyer. 
Duplicity, s. dAiplidtS, f. 
Durability, s. dur^, f. 
During, prep, duramt, pendcmt. 
Dust, 8. poussiire, f . poud/re, f . 
Duty, 8. devoir, m. droit, m. 
Dwell, v.i. hdbiter, demeurer, rester. 
Dwelling, s. habitation, f . dermure, f. 
Dye, 8. teinture, f. couleur, t. 
^— — v.tr. teindi'e. 

Each, pr. chaque, chacwn. 

Eagle, 8. aigle, m.f. 

Ear, 8. oreille, f. Ear-ring, boueU 

d^oreille, m. 
Earl, 8. comte, m. 
Early, adj. premier, ancien^ mati- 

naX. 

adv. de bonne heure. 

Earn, v.tr. gagner. 

Earth, s. terre, t 

Ease, 8. aise, m. bien-Stre, m. com* 

modit^, f . 
Easily, ady, facilement. 
Easti 8. est, m. levant, m. 
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Eastern, adj. oriental, d*ett. 
Easy, adj. facile, an,$4. 
Eat, T.tr. momger, 
Eoolesiastical, adj. eceUsiatUque, 
Eclipse, 8. ^cUpse, f . ; v.tr. ^clijpser^ 
EconomiBt, b. Sconomiste, m. 
Economy, a. 4conomie, t. 
Edifice, s. Edifice, m. 
Educate, v.tr. Ulever. 
Edncation, s. MucaHonf L 
Eel, 8. anguille, f. 
Effect, 8. effet, m. 

v.tr. faire, accompUr, 

Effeminacy, s. mollesse, L 
Efficacy, s. efkaciU, L 
Effort, 8. effort, m. 
Effusion, s. effusion, 'I. 
Egypt, pr.n. Egypte, t 
Egyptian, adj. igyptien. 
Eight, nam.card, kvit. 
Eighteen, uum.card. dix-hmt. 
Eighty, nam.card. quatre^vinfftg. 
EiUier, oonj. soit, ou, 
Elba, pr.n. Elbe, t 
Elder, 8. sv/reouu, m. [irique. 

Electric, adj. ilectrique, 8. eor^$ileo» 
Electricity, s. 4lectricit4, f. 
Elegant, adj. ^4gcmt. 
Element, 8. 4Ument, m. 
Elephant, s. ilSphcmt, m. 
Elevation, s. il4vaUon, I. 
Eleven, nam.card. onw. 
Eloquence, s. Eloquence, f. 
Emaciate, v.i. amwigrir, maigrir, 

adj. maigre. 

Embarrass, v.tr. emba/rrasser. 
Embellish, v.tr. emhelUr, omer» 
Emblem, 8. emhUme, m. 
Embolden, v.tr. enha/rdir. 
Embrace, s. itreinte, L emhrasse- 
.^— v.tr. embrasser. [ment, m. 
Emerald, s. ^jneroAide, i. 
Eminent, adj. Eminent. 
Emotion, s. imotion, I. 
Emperor, 8. emperewr. 
Empire, 8. em^e, m. 
Employ, 8. emploi, m. 
— v.tr. em^Xoyer, 
Employment, 8. occupation, I. am- 
Bmpty, adj. w4s^ vwi/n, [plot, m. 



Emulation, 8. imulation, u 
Enable, v.^. mettre d mime, 
Encephalon, s. encSplialon, m. 
Encomium, 8. iloge, m. 
Encounter, 8. reTicoTdre, f . combat, m. 
— ^ v.tr. reTicontrer, combattre. 
Encoorage, v.tr. encourager. 
Encyclopedia, s. encyclop€die, L 
End, 8. fin, f . bout, m. but, m. 

v.te. fi/nir. 

Endeavour, v.i. a'efforcer de. 

Endless, adj. scmsf/n. 

Endow, v.tr. douer. 

Endure, v.tr. endwrer, sovffrir. 

Enemy, 8. ennevni, m. 

Energy, s. inergie, f. 

Engage, v.tr. engager. 

Engender, v.tr. engend^er, 

England, pr.n. AngUterre, f. 

English, adj. artglais. 

Engrave, v.tr. graver. 

Enjoy, T.tr. jouir de, goUter, 

Enjoyment,8 Joius8ancd,f .pZaitir m. 

Enlighten, v.tr. 4clairer, idoMrcir, 

Enormity, 8. inormiti, f. 

Enormoos, adj. 4norme, 

Enough, adv. assez. 

Enquire, v.tr. demwnder, sHnformer, 

Enrich, v.tr. enrichir. 

Enrol, v.i. enrdler, enrigistrer. 

Entertain, v.tr. recevoir, concevoir^ 

entretenir, amuser. 
Entertainment, s. accueil, m./extin, 

m. wmusement, m. 
Entirely, adv. entiiremenlt. 
Entitle, v.tr. intituler, donnerd^oiU 
Entrance, 8. entrSe, f. 
Entreat, v.tr. supplier. 
Entrust, v.tr. confier. 
Envelope, 8. enveloppe, f. 
-^— v.tr. envelopper. 
Envious, adj. envieux. 
Envy, 8. envie, f . jalousie, t 
— — v.tr. evAjier. 
Ephesus, pr.n. Kphise, t. 
Epic, adj. Spique. 
Epicure, adj. and 8. ^ncurteik 
Equal, adj. 4gal, 
Equality, 8. 4gaUt4, f . 
Equally, adv. 4gdlemewt» 
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Equinox, b. Sqwnoaet xru 
Equitable, adj. 4qviiable. 
Eqaity, b. ^quiU, f. 
Equilibxinm, s. 4qy/iW)ref m. 
Erect, adj. &roitt debovi. 

v.tr. ilever^ Sriger, 

Erection, s. irection^ ^Wvation, f. 
Error, s. erreur, f. 
Escape, s. Boston, LfiUU, f. 

▼ j. dcha^eVy fv/ir. 

Escorial, pr.n. Escwrial, m. 
Especially, adv. spSdaZement, 
Espouse, v.tr. ipouser^ nuurier. 
Establish, v.tr. 4tdbUr, 
Establishment, s. StabUssementf m. 
Esteem, s. estime, f. 

v.tr. estviMr, 

Estimable, adj. estimable. 
Ethiopia, pr.n. MMopiej f. 
Euripides, pr.n. Ewripide, m. 
European, adj. europ^en. 
Even, adv. mime. 
Evening, s. sovr, m. soirSe^ f . 
Event, B. Mnement, m. issue^ f. 
Ever, adv. toujours, jamcUs. 
Every, adj. chaqikej pr. chacun. 
Everywhere, adv. partout. 
Evidence, s. Evidence , f. tSmoigncbge, 

m. 
— Y.ix.prowver, montrer. 
Evidently, adv. €videmment. 
EvU, s. ma2, m. 

adj. mauvaiSf mScha/ni. 

Exact, adj. exacf,f precis. 

v.tr. exiger. 

Exactly, adv. juste, exactement. 
Exalt, v.tr. Clever, exailter. 
Examination, s. examen, m. v^rifi- 

catioUf f . 
Examine, v.tr. examiner. 
Examiner, s. examivuUeur, m. 
Example, b. exemple, m. 
Exceed, v.tr. dipasser, exeider. 
Exceedingly* adv. excessivement. 
Excellence, b. excellence, f., mi- 

rite, m. 
Excellent, adj. exceUent, 
Except, prep, excepts. 
Exception, s. exception, L 
Excess, s. exc^s, m. 



Excessive, adj. excestif. 
Excitable, adj. excitable, irritable. 
Excite, v.tr., exciter. 
Exclaim, v.i. s'^crier. 
Exclamation, s. exclamation, I. 
Excursion, s. excursion, t. 
Excusable, adj. excusable. 
Execute, v.tr. exdcuter. 
Execution, s. exicution, f. 
Executioner, s. exScuteibr, m* bour- 

rewu, m. 
Exempt, adj. exempt. 

v.tr. exempter. 

Exercise, s. exerdce, m. 

v.tr. exercer. 

Exert, v.tr. d^ployer, exeree/fm 
Exertion, s. effort, m. 
Exhale, v.tr. exhaXer, imettre. 
Exhaust, v.tr. ^puiser. 
Exhibit, v.tr. montrer, exposer. 
Exist, v.i. exister, itre. 
Existence, s. existence, f. 
Expand, v.tr. dSployer, itend^re: 

v.i. se diployer, s*itendre. 

Expatiate, v.i. s'itendre swr. 
Expect, v.tr. attendre. 
Expectation, s. aMewte, i. 
E:q>edition, s. expedition, f. 
Expense, s. dSpense, t. dSpene, m. 

pi. ctut, m. 
Experience, s. experience, f. 

v.tr. ^prouver. 

Experiment, s. experience, f. 
Expiate, v.tr. expier. 
Expiration, 8. expiraiion, t, fin, t. 
Expire, v.i. expirer,finir. 
Explain, v.tr. expliquer. 
Explanation, s. explication, f. 
Expose, v.tr. exposer, dSmasquer, 
Express, adj. exa4:t, formsl, expris. 
Expression, s. expression, f. 
Exquisite, adj. exquis, parfadt. 
Extend, v.t. itendre, v.i. s^4tendre. 
Extension, s. extension, t. etendue, i. 
Extensive, adj. ibendu, vaste. 
Extent, B. Vendue, f. 
External, adj. emtiriewr. 
Extinct, adj. iteint. 
Extra, adj. efBtraordinaire, 
Extract, s. extroAt, m. 
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Bxtraot, v.tr. etstrwire, wraeher. 
Extraordinary, adj. ewtraord^na4r§* 
Bxtravagant, adj. etBtroAKbgcmi, 
Extreme, adj. extrSme, 
Extremity, 8. etBtr^iU, f. 
Exult, Y.i. triompher^ $e r4jovjvr. 
Bxaltingly, adv. d'un air de 

triomjphe. 
Eye, 8. wily m. 
Eyebrow, b. sourdlt m. 

Faoe, 8. viioge, m. figure, f . 

, v.tr. fioAre face d, trowr, 

affronter, 
FacetioiM, adj. fac4tieum. 
Fact, 8. fwit, m. In fact, en ^et. 
Faction, 8. facbUm f . 
Faculty, B*facuXUy t. talent m. 
Fail, vi. nwnquer^ fadblir, 
Funt, -adj. faihUt Hrnide, 
^— , v.i. 8*6vanomr, 
Fair, b. foiret f . 

, adj., heoM, hlond, 

Faithfnl, adj.^d^^e. 
Faithfully, adv. fdilemeni. 
Fall, B. chute, f. 
, v.i., toniber^ choir. To foil 

asleep, $*endonnir. 
Fallacy, 8. foMtseti, f. mensonge, m. 
False, adj. faux. 

Falsehooa, s./au«se^f.tn0n«ony0,m. 
Falsely, adv. foAisaement, d foAix, 
Fame, s. renommief f. rdputaiion, f« 
Family, s. famille, I. 
Famine, s. famine, f . disette, f. 
Famons, adj./amdti^, c^hre. 
Fanciful, adj. famtastique, chimd- 

rique. 
Fancy, s. imagination, i.fa/ntwieie, f. 
Far, adv. Zoi«. 
Fare, s. course, f. c?i^g, f. 

, v.i. aller, Hre, se porter. 

Farm-house, s. ferme, f . 

Fashion, s. fa^on, f. manOre, 2. 

mode^ f. 
Fast, s. je^Me, m. 

, ad], ferme, soUde. 

Fasten, v.tr. attacher,fixeT. 
Fat, adj. gros, gras. 
Fatal, Bd}. fatal, funeste. 



Fate, 8. sort, m. cEestin, m. deiHnfy, f. 

Fatigue, s. fatigue f . 

Fatness, s. groAsse, f . embonpoint, m. 

Fatten^ v.tr. en^roisssr. 

Fault, 8. foAite, f . d^faut, m. 

Favour, B./at'eur, f . bonnes grdces, L 

— , v.tr. favoriser. 

Favourable, adj./ovorobZe. 

Favourite, adj. /avon. 

Fawn, 8. faon, m. flatterie, f. 

Feal, v.tr. f^al. 

Fear, b. crainte, f. peur, f./rayet*r, L 

Fearless, adj. sanspet^r. 

Fearlessly, adv. sans crainte. 

Feather, s. plume, f. 

Feature, s. trait, m. visage, 

ca/radiristique, m. 
February, s. f4vrier, m. 
Federal, adj. f4d4ral. 
Fee, 8. Tionoraires, m.pl. saZoire, 

r4mv/n4ration, f . yie/, m. 
Feeble, adj. fa4hle, dJbile. 
Feed, v.tr. nourrir, paitre, v.i. «e 

notMTir de, vivre de. 
Feel, v,tr. tdter, aentir. 
Feign, v.tr. inventer, feindre^ 

simvler. 
Fellow, 8. compagnon, m. cama/rade^ 

m. inddvidu, m. goAllard, m. 
Female, 8. femme, f . /emelZe, I. 

adj. de femm^, f4minin. 

Fern, b. fougdre, f. 

Ferocity, s. f^ociti, f . 

Fertile, &dj, fertile, f^cond. 

Fertility, s. fertility, f . f^coinditi, f . 

Fetch, v.tr. chercher, aller chercher, 

Fdte, 8. /^te, f. 

Feudal, adj./(/oda7. 

Feudalism, s. f4odalit4, f. 

Fever, s.^i^e, f. 

Few, adj. peu, peu nombreua. 

Fibre, s. fibre, f . 

Fidelity, B. fldilit^, L 

Field, 8. c^amp, m. campagne, £• 

chamip de batailU, m. 
Fiery, adj. de feu, fouguewt. 
Fifteen, num.card. quinae. 
Fifth, num. ord. ctriqwiSme, 
B'igf B.figue,t 
Fight, 8. tfombat, m. botoiUe, 2» 
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Kght, ▼•Ir. eombattre, $e hattref 

Uvrerj hataille. 
Figure, b. Jigure, forme, ioumwre, f. 
Klial, adj, filial. 
Fill, Y.tr. rempUr, emplir, occuper. 
Filth, 8. ordureSf f.pl. mcdpropreti, 

f . fange, f . 
Find, T.tr. trouver, deviner. 
Fine, adj. heaUf fin, joli, 
* 8, fin, f. amende, f. 

v.te. afmer, purifier, mettre d 

Finger, b. dot^t, m. [V amende, 

Fimsh, Y.tr. ^nir, achever. 

Fire, 8. feu, m. — side, coin du feu, 

I Y.tr, wwttre {e/6u, incendder, 
Y.i. prendre feu, faire feu, 

tirer. 
Firm, adj. ferme, solide. 
Firmness, s. fermeU, f . 
First, num. ord. premier, 
-^— adv. d'abord, pour la premiire 
Fish, s. poisson, m. Ifoie. 

Fisherman, s. picheur, m. 
Fit, 8. occes, m. attaque, f. 

adj. proprfl d, convenabZe. 

— ^— Y.tr. ajuster, adapter. 

Five, nam.card. cing. 

Fix, Y.tr.^er, aUacher, y.!. sefixer, 

8*arrHer a. 
Flag, 8. dropeciu, m. 
Flagon, s. fiacon, m. &roc, m. 
Flame, B,fiamme, f. /su, m. 
Flatterer, s. fiatteur, m. 
Flattery, s. fiatterie, f. 
FlaYonr, s. odeur, f. >^«nMt, m. 

a^ome, m. 
Fleecy, adj. laineua, fioconneum. 
Fleet, B. fiotte, t, 
-^— adj, ropide. 
Flesh, 8. chair, f . t;{afide, f. 
Flight, 8. vol, m. eseor, m. /iMte, f. 
Flimsy, adj. Uger, frivole. 
Flock, s. troupeau, m. Icmde, t, 

— Y.i. B^aUrQuper„ 

Flood, B.d4luge, jsi.fkt, m. tQrrent,m, 

— Y.tr. tnofider, tubmerger, d£- 
"border. 

Floor, B. ploflf^Ker, m. ^ita^ftf, in. 
Ftonriah, Ya./Ieurtr. 
Flower, s. jletir, f. Jl^uron^ m. 

BflBunti of Fr. Oomp 



Fluently, adY. coiwrammefnit, omc 

faciliUf, 
Fluid, 8. ftuide, m. ; adj. Jhtide, 
Flush, 8. rougeur, f. transport, m. 

Ya. rougir, colorer. 

Flatter, y. se d^battre, voltiger. 
Fly, 8. moucke, t 

Y. voler, 8*enfuir, se dSroher, 

Follow, Y.tr. suivre, poursuivre. 

Folly, s. folic, f . 

Fond, adj. tendre, aimant. To be 

fond of, aimer. 
Food, 8. nourriture, f. ailimentM, 

m.pl. 
Fool, adj. sot, fou, idiot. 
Foot, 8. pied,m. — p&ih,sentier, trot* 
Footman, s. laquais, m. [toir. 

Footstep, 8. pas, m. trace, f. 
Forbid, Y.tr. d4fendre, interdire. 
Force, s. force, f . vigueur, t. 

Y.tr. forcer f contraind/re. 

Forcible, adj. puissant, 4nergique, 
Forcibly, adv. avec force, f&rcSment, 
Forebode, v.tr. prisager, pr4ddre. 
Forefathers, s. ancHres,m., afeiM^p. 
Forehead, s. front, m. 
Foreign, adj. Granger, 
Foreigner, s. itranger, m. 
Forest, s. forSt, f. hois, m. 
Foretell, Y.tr. pr^dire. 
Forfeit, s. forfaiture, f. perte, L 

peine, f . forfait, m. 
— Y.tr. forfaire, perdre, avoir d 

poAfer. 
Forget, Y.tr. ovblier. 
Forgive, Y.tr. pwrdonner. 
Form, 8. forme, t. heauti, f. 

Y.tr. former. 

Former, adj. premier, amcien. 
Formerly, adv. autrefois. 
Formidable, adj. /ormtda&Z^. 
Forsake, Y.tr. ahandonner,d4Uuisser, 
Forth, adv. en avani, au-devani de, 

dehors. 
Forthwith, adv. swr-Xe-champ, 
Fortnight, s. quinne jours, qwin- 

»aine, f. 
Fortress, b. forteresse, t 
Fortunate Islands, pr.n. IU$ ibr^ 

iun4es. 
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Fortone, i. fortune^ t 
Forty, num. card, quarante. 
Forward, y.tr. avaneer, faire parve- 

nir. 
— adj. avaneS; adv. en avant. 
Forthwith, adv. de suites sur-Zff- 

ehamnp, 
FoBsil, i. fossile^ m. ; adj. fotnle. 
Foster, s. nourrider^ m. 

v.tr. nourHr, ^ever^ d4velopp&r. 

Found, y.tr, fonder. 
Foundation, s. fondation^ f. 
Founder, s. fondateur, fonAewr^ m. 
Fountain, s. fontaine, source, f. 
Four, num. card, quatre. 
Fourteen, num.card. quatorxe. 
Fourteenth num.ord. quatorwiime. 
Fourth, num.ord. qiuUriime, qtiart. 
Fowler, 8. oiieZeur, m. 
Fox, B. renardf m. 
Fracture, b. fracture, f. 

v.tr. fracturer. 

Frame, 8. cadre, m. moniure, f. char- 

pente, f. 
FranciB, pr.n. Franqois. 
Freak, b. caprice, m. houtade, f. 
Frederick, pr.n. FrSdiric, m. 
Freedom, b. liberU, f. 
Free, adj. lihre,fafniUer, sansfrcbis. 
Freeze, v.i. geler, se glacer. 
French, adj. franQais. 
Frenchman, b. Frangais, m. 
Frequent, adj. friquent. 
Frequently, a.dY, fr^quemmeni. 
Fresh, adj. frais, nouvewa. Fresh 

water, eau douce. 
FreshneBS, s. fratchewr, f. nou- 

veauU, f. vigueur, t. 
Friction, b. friction, f. 
Frictional, adj. de froUement, 
Friend, s. ami, m. 
Friendly, adj. d'ami, amicaX, 
Friendship, s. amiti4, i. 
Frightful, adj. effrayamt, affreux. 
Frog, 8. grenouille, f. 
Frolic, B.jeu, m. tour, m. fredaine, f. 
From, prep, de, a partir de. 
Front, 8. front, m. devant, m. 

adj. de devcmt. 

Frontier, s. frontHre, f. 



Frontispieee, ■. fr<mUtpie$, nu 
Frugal, adj. frugal. 
Frugality, b. yru<jf(»{ti^, f. 
Fruit, 8. fruit, m. 
FuU, adj. plein, complet. 
Function, s. fondion, L 
ForiouB, adj. fwrieux. 
Furiously, adv. furteuiement. 
lhamBh,Y.tr.fowrn%r,*garn%rf mevh' 

ler, pourvoir. 
Further, adv. plus loin, de plus. 
Fury, 8./urte, i.fureur, I. 
FutUe, adj./utt2e. 
Future, adj. futw, d venir. 
Futurity, 8. avenir, m. 

Gain, b. gadn, m. profit, m. 

v.tr. gagner, profiter, 

Oait. allure, t. d-marche, f . 

Gallant, adj. vaillant, bra/ve ; 60011. 

Gkillery, s. galerie, f. 

GUlop, 8. galop, m. ; v.i. galoper. 

Galvanic, adj. galvanique. 

Gambler, B.joueur, m. 

Game, 8. jeu, m. partie, f. 

Gape, v.i. ha4ller. 

Garb, 8. costume, m. habits, m. d«* 

Tiors, m. 
Garment, b. vHement, m. 7iadtll«- 

m«nt, m. 
Garrison, s. ga/mison, i, 
Chw, 8. jjras, m. 
Gaseous, adj. ga%eu9. 
Gtate, 8. porie, f. passage, m. 
Gather, v.i. S6 rossembltfr, «'ae- 

cwnfvuleT, grossir, former un ofre^. 
Gaul, pr.n. Qaule, f. 
Genealogy, s. g4nlkiZog%e, f. 
Gteneral,s. y^n^al, m. ; adj. g^n^ol. 
Gener^y, adv. g4n4ralement. 
Generate, v.tr. engendrer, produir$m 
Generation, 8. g^n^ratum^ f. 
Gtenerous, adj. g^n^etut, 
Geneva, pr.n. Oenive, t 
Genius, 8. gSnie, m. 
Genoa, adj. Qines, f. 
Genoese, idj.gdnois. 
Gentian, s. gewUa/nef I. 
Gentle, adj. doiM, paMtbU, Hem. 

€lw4. 
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Gentlemui, s. homme eomme ilffyat^ 

fnonstetif, m. 
Gentleness, s. douceur, gmtilX^iu^ f . 
Ctontly, adY. doueemeni. 
Gennine, adj. jnir, vroi, noturel. 
Genus, s. (/enre, m. 
Geological, adj. giolog%que» 
Geology, s. gMogte, f. 
Genuan, adj. dLlemand. German 

Ocean, Mer du Nord. 
Germanic, adj. germanique, 
Germany, pr.n. Allemagne, f. 
Gtestnre, s. gesUt m. 
Get, y.tr. ohtenir, $e procurer. Get 

away, va-t'en. 
Gibbet, s. gihet, m. potence^ I. 
Giddy, adj. iUmrdi^ vertigineum. 
€Kft, s. don^ m. prisent, m. 
CUgantic, adj. giganteiquB. 
Ginger, s. gingenthre^ m. 
CHiTe, T.tr. dotiner. — np, abandon- 

ner. —forth, pousser. 
Glance, s. coup d'ail, 
— ^ Y.i. rega/rder, Icmcer tm re(^ard. 
Glass, s. vcfTtf, m. 
Globe, s. globe m. 
GRoomy, adj. sombre^ iritte. 
Glory, s. gIotr«, f . 
Glow, ▼.!. 6riMflr, brtf/er. 
Go, Y.i. olZfir. —out, eortir, —in, 

enircr. — np, monter. —down, 

dascendre. 
God, s. DieUf m. 
Godlike, adj. dtvin. 
Gold, s. or, m. 
Golden, adj. d'or. 
Goldsmith, s. orfewe^ m. 
Good, adj. 6on, eage. 
Gorge, s. ^orge, f. 
Gossip, s. comp^e^ m. commie, f. 
Govern, Y.tr. jfouvernar, dtrtgar. 
GoYemess, s. instiiuirtce, f. gouver- 

nante^ f. 
GoYcmor, s. gouverneur, m. 
GoYornment, s. gouvememenij m. 
Graoefolness, s. grdce^ f. 
Ghraoioas, adj. gradeuot. 
Ghradation, s. gradation^ I. 
Gradual, adj. grodueZ, m. 
Gradually, adY. gradMelUment, 



Grand, adj. grand, grandioee* 
Grandeur, s. gromdeur, f. 
Granite, s. granit, m. 
Grant, s. don, m. concession, f. 

— Y.tr. accorder, donner. 
Giaf^, s. 4treinte, f. prise^ f. jpou- 

voir, m'. ; Y.i. saisir, 

€hratefal, adj. reconnaissant. 

Gratify, Y.tr. plaire d , contenter, 
taUsfonre, 

Gratitude, 8. reconnaisanee, f. gra- 
titude, f. 

Gravitate, Y.i. gromter. 

Ghravity, s. gravity, f. jTCsonteur, l« 

Gray, adj. gris. 

Graze, Y.i. paitre, hrouter. 

Greedy, adj. amde, glouton» 

Gtreat, adj. grand. 

Greece, pr.n. Qrice, t 

Greek, adj. grec, 

Gbreen, adj. vert, 

Greenland, pr.n. OroSnland^ m. 

Greet, Y.tr. sahier, compUmenter^ 
reeevovr. 

Grief, s. cMgrvn, m. dovXeur, f. 

Grieve, v.tr. affiiger, peiner. 

Ground, s. terrain, m. sol, m. fondf 
m. rwison, f. cause, f. 

Group, 8. groupe, m. 

Ghrove, s. hocobge, m. hosquet, m. 

Grow, Y.i. cr&itre, gramdir, pousser, 

Ghrowth, 8. croissance, f. cme, f. 

Guard, s. gwde, m.f. 

Guardian, s. ga/rdien, m. tuteur^ m. 

Guess, 8. conjecture, f. 

— Y.tr. dflviner, croire, penser. 
Guest, s. h$te, m. convive, m. 
Guilty, adj. coupahle. 

Guise, s. air, m. guise, f. fagon, t 
dehors, m. 

Gun, s. fusil, m. canon, m. Gun- 
powder, ixmdre d canon, f. 

Gymnastic, s. gymnastique, t 

Habit, 8. habitude, f. 

Habitation, s. habitation, f. d$» 

mewe, f. 
Hair, s. cheveu,m»poil, m. c7i«vdu«, 

m.pl. 
Half, adv. dami. — dressed, dami-mi^ 
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Half-penny, i. 8<m, m. 

Hall, 8. MaUe, f. vestibvHe,nL 

Hambarg, pr.n. Hcmbowrg, 

Hand, 8. main, f. 

Handful, 8. poign^e, f. 

Handkerchief, s. moitehoir, m. 

Handwriting, s. ^critwret t 

Hang, y.tr. pendre^ tuspenire. 

Happen, y.i. arriver^ se trouver. 

Happily, adv. heureiuement. 

Happiness, s. honheur, m. 

Happy, adj. heureu». 

Harangue, s. harangue^ f. 

Harbour, b. port^ m. atUe, m. 

Hard, adj. c2ur, rude^ dijffieile. 

Hardly, adv. a peine. 

Hardness, s. dAiret^f f. rigueuff f. 

Hare, s. Udyre, m. 

Harm, s. malf m. tort, m. 

— v.tr. /aire du maJ, faire du tort 

Harmony, s. tio/rmonie^ f. 

Harness, s. Tiarnaif, m. 

Harp, 8. harpe^ t. 

Harvest, s. moiEton^ i, r^eolte, f . 

Hasten, v.i. hater y presMer, 

Hastily, adv. d 2a Tulte. 

Hat, 8. c^opeaii, m. 

Hate, v.tr. hair. 

Hatred, s. haine, f. inimitiSt f« 

Haughtiness, s. hauten/Tf U arro- 
gance, f . 

Haunt, s. s^jour, m. repaire, m. 

Y,ix. frequenter. 

Have, v.tr. avoir. 

Haven, s. port, m. a«iZ6, m. 

Hawk, 8. /oucon, m. ^pervier, m. 

Hay, 8. /oin, m. 

Hazard, s. hasa/rdf m, risque, m. 

Head, s. tHe, f. cTie/, m. 

Health, s. santS, f. 

Healthful, adj. hien portant. 

Heap, 8. amas, m. tas, m. monoeau, 
m. 

•^— v.tr. entasser, amonceler. 

Hear, v.tr. 6ntendre, ouir; cr^endre 
ddre, entendre pwrler de. 

Heart, s. cceur, m. 

Heartily, adv. de bon cawr, wrdMde* 
fnent. 

Heat, 8. eftoleur, f . 



Heathen, s. paXen, m. 
Heaven, s. del, m. 
Heavy, adj. Zourd, pe«ant. 
Height, s. ^umteur, f. ^l4vaUon^ t» 

tommtfi, m. comble, m. 
Heir, 8. hotter, m. 
Heiress, s. h^itiSre, f. 
Help, 8. aide, f . <ecour«, m. 
— v.tr. aider, secourir, empieher^ 
Henceforth, adv. ddsormais, dor^* 

navant. 
Hen, 8. poule, f . ; hen-roost, poui- 

oilier, m. 
Henry, pr.n.. Henri, m. 
Herb, s. herhe, f . planie, f. 
Herbage, s. herbage, m. 
Here, adv. id. 
Hereditary, adj. hMditaire, 
Hero, 8. ?ii^ro«, m. 
Hesitate, v.i. hititer, haXancer, 
Hesitation, s. hStitation, f. 
EUde, B.peau, f. cuir, m. 

v.tr. cacher. 

High, adj. ^attt, dZtfv^. 
Highly, adv. hautement, fort. 
Highness, s. Alteue, f. 
HiU, s. coiUne, i, hauteur, f. 
Hind, adj. posterieur, de derridre. 
Historian, b. hietorien, m. 
Historical, adj. hietorique. 
History, s. hieioire, i. 
Hive, 8, ruche, f . 
Hog, B,pourceau, m. 
Hold, 8. prise, f. 9oiiti>n, m. 
'— v.tr. tenir, avdr, occuper. 
Hole, 8. trou, m. owverture, f. 
Holland, pr.ii. Hollands, t. 
Holy, adj. taint, «aer^. 
Homage, S. hommage, m. 
Homer, pr.n. Homire, m. 
Home, B. d la maison^ chez soi. 
Honest, adj. honnSte. 
Honestly, adv. honnStement, 
Honey, s. miel, m. 
Honour, s. honneur, m. 
Honourable, adj. honorable, re* 

#peeta6l6. 
Hope, 8. espoir, m. espirance^ L 
H(»rible, adj. horrible. 
Honor, a. herrewTt I. 
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Horse, y.8. cheval, m. 

Hospitality, adv. avee 7iotpitalit4, 

Host, s. hSte, m. arm^e, f . foule, t 

Hostess, s. kdtesse, f. 

Hostile, adj. hostile. 

Hot, adj. chaudy ardent. 

Hotel, 8. h6tel, m. 

Hoand, s. chien cowrant, m. 

Hour, s. heure, f. 

House, s. maison, t House-keeper, 

femme de manage, gouvemante, t. 
How, adv. commentf que. 
However, adv. qtLelqtLe.,.q!uet de 

qtuilque fa^n que. 
Huge, adj. inorme. 
Human, adj. humain. 
Humane, adj. humain, hon. 
Humanity, s. humanity, f. 
Humble, adj. humble. 
Humbly, adv. humblement. 
Humming-bird, s. oiteau-mottehejok. 
Humour, s. humeur, f, 
Hundied, num. card, cent. 
Hunger, s faim^ t. 
Hungry, adj. (i^aW. To be hungry, 

avoir f aim. 
Huguenot, s. Huguenot, m. 
Hunt, s. chasse, f. poy/rsuite, I. 

v.tr. chaster, powrauivre. 

Hunting, s. chasse, f. 
Hurry, hate^ f . prMpitation, f . 
— v.i. se hater, v.tr. trainer. 
Hurt, s. bUsaure, f. coup, m. 

v.tr. blesser, offenser. 

Husband, s. mwri, m. epougo, m. 
Hymen, s. hAfmen^ m. hym&n4e, m. 
Hymethus, pr.n. Hymethe, 
Hymn, s. hymne, m. f. 
Hypocrisy, a. hypocrisie, L 
HyxxMsrit, s. hypocrite, m. 
Hypocritical, adj. hypocrite. 

Ice, s. glace, f. — bank, boMquise, t 
Idea, 8, id4e, f. 

Idiot, s. idiot, m. imb^dU, m. 
Idle, adj. paresseua, oisif, vain. 
Idleness, s. ddsauvrement, m. 

paresse, f. 
If. conj. St. 
li^ominious, ignominieum. 



Iliad, pr.n* niade,t 
Ignorant, adj. ignorwuL 

lU, 8. mat, nuUhewr, m. 

-~— adj* mavvcMs, malady. 

Illness, 8. maladie, f. 

Illustrate, v.tr. illuetrer, idoArmt^ 
expliquer. 

Image, s. image, L 

Imaginable, adj. imaginable. 

Imaginary, s. adj. im>aginaire. 

Imagination, s. imagination, i. 

Imagine, v.tr. ima»giner. 

Inunediately, adv. imm^diatemenL 

Immense, adj. immense. 

Immortal, adj. immcrtcl. 

Inunortality, s. immortality, I. 

Tmmnnity, s. immunity, f . 

Impair, v.tr. c^aiblir, altdrer. 

Impatient, aA}. impatient. 

Imperfect, adj. imparfait. 

Imperial, adj. imperial. 

Imperiously, adv. impirieusement* 

Impetuous, adj. impStueua, 

Impetuously, adv. impitueusement^ 

Implacable, adj. implacaiblem 

Import, 8. importation, f. significa^ 
tion, t. port4e, f. 

Importance, s. importance, L 

Impose, v.tr. imposer, fcuire cfoire* 

Impossible, adj. impossible, 

Imposter, s. impostewr, m. 

Imposture, s. imposture, I. 

Impotent, adj. impuisswnt, faibU^ 
impotent. 

Impress, v.tr. tntprtmer, graver. 

Impression, s. impression, f. 

Imprint, v.tr. empreind/re, imprimet. 

Improve, v.tr. amUiorer. 

Improvement, s. amSlioraiion, f. 

Impudence, s. impudence, f. assur- 
cmce, f. 

topunity, s. impimitd, i. 

In, prep, en, dans. 

Inaction, s. inaction, f. 

Inadvertence, s. inadvertance, f. 

Incapable, adj. incapable de, insen- 
sible d. 

Incentive, s. encouragement^ m. 

—^ adj.ineendiaire, encoura^etmL 

Inoogaant, adj. incessant. 
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Lucegeantly, ftdv. inoessamment. 
Inch, 1. poue9, m. 
Indte, Y.tr. inciter, weiier* / 
Inolination, i. inelinationf f. imeU' 

naison, f. 
Incline, 8. penU, f . rompd, I. 

v.tr. ineli'Mr, 

Income, ■. revenu, m. 
Incompatible, adj. incotnpatibZa. 
Incomprehensible, adj. i/ncompr^' 

heruible. 
Inconceivable, adj. inconcevdble. 
Inconyenience, 8. incommodiU, f. 

inconvenient, m. 
Incorrigible, adj. incorrigible. 
Increase, s. augmentation, i. ac- 

croissement, m. surcrott, m. crv€4' 

V. accroUre, augmenter. 

Incredible, adj. incroyaible. 
Incrustation, 8. incruetaiion, i. 
Indebted, adj. redevaible, ddbiteur. 
Indeed, adv. en effet, vraiment. 
Indemnify, y.tr. inderrmiser, go- 

rantir. 
Independent, adj. indipendcmt. 
Indestructible, adj. indestrtkcUhle, 
India, pr.n. Inde, L 
Indian,- adj. indien. 
Indication, s. indication, i, 
Indies, pr.n. Indea, f. 
Indifferent, adj. indiffirent. 
Indifference, s. indiffirence, 1. 
Indigence, s. indigence, f. 
Indignant, adj. indign4. 
Indigo, 8. indigo, m. 
Indisputable, adj. incon^stahle* 
Individual, s. individu, m. 

adj. individual, 

Indo-Chinese, adj. rndo-Ch^nois, 
Indolent, adj. indolent. ' 
Induce, v.tr. porter, engager, causer. 
Indulge, v.i. flatter, aatitifadre, se 

livrer d. 
Industry, s. indMstrie, t, tra/oa4l, m« 

ardeur, f. 
Ineffectual, adj. inefficace, vouin* 
Inestimable, adj. ineatimahle, in" 

catculdble. 
Inevitable, adj. inSvitcbble. 
Inexhaustible, adj. inSpuisable, 



InfaUible, adj. infiUOibU. 
Infantry, 8. infanterie, f. 
Infer, v.tr. infSrer, eoridwre* 
Inferior, adj. infiriewr, au-(2M90ict 

da. 
Infinily, a. infiniti, I, 
Infirmity, a. injvrmit€, f. 
Infix, y,\t, fioier, plamter, tncuZ^iMr. 
Inflexible, adj. inflexible. 
Inflict, y.tr. infUger, causer. 
Influence, s. influence, f. 
Inform, v.tr. informer, instrw/re. 
Information, 8. instruction, f . raii- 

seignements, m.pl. 
Ingenous, adj. inginu, frame. 
Ingratitude, s. ingratitude, t. 
Inhabitant, s. habitant, m. 
Inhabite, y.tr. he^iter. 
Inhale, y.tr. aspirer, respirer. 
Inhuman, adj. inhuman. 
Inhumanity, s. inhumanitS, L 
Initiate, v.^. initier, commenceTm 
Injure, y.tr. navre d, Jwire tort d. 
Injury, s. tort, m. mal,m. in^wre^ i» 
Injustice, s. injustice, t. 
Ink, s. enare, f. 
Inland, adj. intiriewr. 
Innocence, s. innocence, L 
Innocent, adj. innocent. 
Innocuous, adj. inofiensif. 
Innumerable, adj. innombrahle. 
Inquire, v.i. demomder, sHnformer, 

s'addAresser, prendre des tn/ormo- 

tions sur. 
Insect, 8. insecte., m. 
Insincerity, s. peu de sinc^riti. 
Insensibly, adv. insensiblement. 
Insert, v.tr. insurer. 
Inside, s. intirieur, m. dsdans, m. 
Insignificant, adj. insigniflant. 
Insinuate, v.tr. ir^inuer, glisser. 
Insist, v.i. insister, vouloir. 
Insolently, adv. insolemment. 
Inspection, s. inspection, i. abo- 

men, m. 
Inspiration, s. inspiration, f . 
Inspire, v.tr. inspirer, souffler. 
Instance, s. demanide, t. eircon^ 

stance, t. 
Instant, 8. instcmt, m. moment. 
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liastant, adj. pressant, immSdiat, 

Intiantly, adv. sur Vhewr^, d Vin- 
siamt. 

Instead of, prep, au Ztau d§. 

Instinct, 8. inttivict, m. 

Instrnot, v.tr. instruire. 

Instmction, s. irutruetionf f. 

Instructive, adj. instructif. 

Instroment, s. instrurMvii, m. mo- 
yen, m. 

Insult, s. insuZttf, f . affrtmt m. 

— -y.tr. insuUer, outrokger, ingU' 
Her, 

Insupportable, adj. inmjiporidbU, 

Intellect, s. intell%genc§, f. entende- 
ment, m. 

Intelligence, s. intelUgenoe, t.nou- 
velle, f. 

Intemperance, s. intempinmce, 1 
606^«, m. 

Intend, v.tr. avoir Viwtention, vou- 
2otr. 

Intense, adj. intense, exceasif. 

Intention, s. intention, f. 

Inter, v.tr. enterrer, eneewUtm 

Intercede, vi. intercider. 

Intercession, s. vntereesficnt L 

Intercourse, s. commereet m. nAck- 
tions, f . 

Interdict, 0. interdit, m. 

v.tr. interdire, d^endn. 

Interest, s. imUrit, m. 

Interference, s. inUfvenUtm^ L o&- 
stacle, m. 

Interior, adj. intiriewr. 

Intermission, s. reJAche, f. i/tder- 
mission, f. intervaXie, f. 

Internal, adj. i^Jterne^ intiriewr. 

Interrogate, v.tr. inierroger, ques- 
tioner, 

Interrapt, v.tr. inUrronvpre. 

Interview, s. entrevue, f. 

Intimate, adj. intime. 

Into, prep, davis^ en, d. 

Intolerant, adj. intolerant. 

Intoxication, s. ivresse, f. 

Intrepid, adj. intrude, 

Introdace,v.tr. introdmre,pr^seHter. 

Inundate, v.tr. inonder. 

Invariable, adj. iwua/riable. 



Invasion, s. invoMton, f . 
Invent, v.tr. invewter. 
Invention, s. inversion, f. 
Investigate, v.tr. reehereher* 
Investigation, s. investigation, f. 
Inveterate, adj. inv^t4r4, ochorntf. 
Invisible, adj. invisible. 
Invite, v.tr. inviter. 
Invoke, v.tr. invoquer. 
Involve, v.tr., envelopper, ewbra^ner, 

impliquer. 
Ireland, pr.n. Irlande, f . 
Irishman, pr.n. Irlandais, m. 
Iron, s. fer, m. 

Irreconcilable, adj. irrScondUahle. 
Irregular, adj. irrdguUer, 
Irresistible, adj. irresistible. 
Irrevocable, adj. irrevocable. 
Irritation, s. irritation, f. 
Irruption, s. vrrwption, f. 
Isabella, pr.n. Isabdle, L 
Island, 8. ile, f. 
Islet, 8. petite He, f. ilot, m. 
Issue, 8. sortie, i.fin, f. 

v.i. sortir^ jaillir, 4momm', 

v.tr. 4mettTe, Zancar. 

Italian, a^j. itaZtan. 
Italy, pr.n. Italie, f. 
Itch, 8. dimangeaison, f . goie, f. 

V J. dima/nger. 

Ivory, s. ivoire, m. 
Ivy, s. lierre, m. 

Jailer, s. gS6lier, m. 
Jamaica, pr.n. Jamalque, I. 
Japan, pr.n. Japon, m. 
Jaw, s. mSichoire, f. 
Jealousy, s. jaZousta, f. 
Jerusalem, pr.n. J4ruseAem, f. 
Jest, 8. plaisanterie, f . bon mot^ ni» 
Jewel, 8. bijou, m. joyom, m. 
Jewish, ac^. jwif, 
Joan, pr.n. Jeanne, I. 
Join, v.tr. joindre, prendre paH db 
Journal, s. jomndl, m. 
Journey, s. voyage, m. 
^-^ v.i. voyager, cheminer. 
Joy, 8. joie, f. plkisir, m. 
Judge, 8.iu</a, m. 
Judgment, B.jugemewt, m. 
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Jndidal, Bdj. yudidcuin, 

Joioe, 8. jus, m. sue, m. 

July, 8. jvillett Tn, 

Jnmp, 8. sautj m. ; vi. tmster* 

JoDotiire, 8. jointure, f. uniofi, !• 

eof^'ofictura, f. 
Jnne, 8. jum, m. 
Jtmo, pr.n. Jivnon, f . 
Jnst, adj.iuftfl, ^(juito&Ze. 
-^— ady. jtutementt pr4cis4m&i!ii» 
Jii8tioe, 8. justice, f . 
Jastly, adv. justeTnent, d juste tiira. 

Keen, adj. affiU, pergant, vif. 

Keep, y.tr. tenir, gcurder. 

Kennel, e. cTienil, m. maute, f. 

K^, 8. deff f. cl^, f. 

Khan, s. J^/um, m. 

Kill, y.tr. tuer. 

Kind, adj. bon, aimtible. 

Kindle, y.tr. allumer, enflammer, 

ESndly, ady. wvec honU. 

Kindne88,8. honti, Lhienveillaneeft. 

King, 8. rot, m. 

Kingdom, 8. royaume, m. 

Kiss, 8. hcnser, m. 

■ y.tr. emhrauaer, haia&r. 

Kitchen, s. cuisine, f. 

Knee, s. genou, m. On his ]mee% 

d genotix. 
Kneel, y.i. s^agenouilUr, 
Knight, 8. ehemalier, m. 
Know, y.tr. cownattre, savoir. 
Knowledge, s. connwissancef f. 

§cienee, I. 

Labour, s. travail, m. labew, m. 
— y.i. trauaiUer, s^efforcer, 
Labotorer, s. cultivateur, m. jo«r- 

naUer, m. 
IiaoedsBmonian, adj. lacdd^momen. 
Laconic, adj. laeonique, 
had, 8. jeime homme, gwrgon, m. 
Lady, a. donM, f. 
Lake, s.- lac, m. ^ton^, m. 
Lamb, 8. a^neau, m. 
Lame, adj. hoit&uMB. 
Lament, y.i. se Icmienter, plewer, 
Lamentable^adj. lamemtablefpitoy' 



Lamantation, s. UmentaHon, L 
Lamp, s. lampe, f. 
Lance, s. lance, f. 
Lancet, s. Icmcette, L 
Land, s. terra, f . 

y.i. d^a/rquer, ahord&r. 

Landlord, s. proprietaire, m. am* 

h&rgiste, m. 
Language, s. lan^oge, m. 
Languid, adj. languissomt. 
Lardi, s. miUze, m. 
Large, adj. grand, grot. 
Larya, s. la/rve, f. 
Ladi, 8. laisse, I. corde, I. coup c29 

/ouet,m. 
Last, adj. dernier. — y.i. durer. 
Lastly, ady. enfin, en dernier lieu. 
Late, adj. tord, ancien, feu, 
Latitade, 8. laMtude, f. ^tendue, f. 
Latter, adj. dernier, celui-oi, 
LafOgh, y.i. rire. 
Laughter, s. rtre, m. 
Law, 8. loi, L 

Lawyer, s. avocat, m. homme de loi* 
Lazy, adj. pdjresseva. 
Lead, s. pQmb, m. 

y.tr. cowdutre, gutdar. 

Leaf, B.feville, t 
Legal, adj. Ugal, 
Lean, adj. maigre, 

y.i. pencher, ineliner. 

Learn, y.tr. oppreridre. 

Learning, s. science, f . instruction, L 

Least, adj. moindre, le phis petit, 

, ady. le moins. 
Leather, s. eui/r, m. 
Leaye, s. permission, f. cong^, m. 

, y.tr. quitter, partir, 

Lebanon, pr.n. Liba/n, m. 
Lecture, s. conference, f . semonee, f. 
Left, adj. gwuche, 
heg, 8. janibe, f . patte, L 
Legible, adj. Usible, 
Legion, s. Ugion, f. 
L^slator, s. Ugislatewr, m. 
Lemon, s. citron, m. cUronnierf au 
Length, s. longuewr, i, 4tendM»^%» 

ftt length, h lafvn, en/in. 
Less, adj. moindre, plhu petit, 
— , ady.y moiiu^ 
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Leflflon, 8. Ze^on, L 

heBtt prep, do peur qtte. 

Let, y.tr. laissetf permettnfJiBl^. 

Letter, b. leitre, L 

Lenctn, pr.n. Lcuctres, t. 

Levee, 8. lever, m. 

Leyel, s. niveau^ m.— T.tr. nivel&r. 

Levy, 8. levSet '• ; v-tr. lever. 

Liable, adj. sujet, passible. 

Liar, adj. merUeur. 

Lib^l, adj. lib^oZ, ginSrevm. 

Liberally, adv. lihSralemevib, 

Liberty, s. libertiy f. 

Library, s. hihlioiheque, f. 

Licentiousness, 8. Ueence, I. di- 

riglement, m. 
look, Y.tr. Uchor. 
Lie, 8. mensonge, m. defmantt, m. 
, v.i. meniir ; Stre coueM, Hre 

posit — down, se cowiher, 
Identenant, 8. Ueuienamt^ m. 
Life, 8. tn'c, f. 
Light, 8. Vumiire, f. 

, adj. elair, 

—^9 y.tr. alZtttner, SdaAreTm 
Lightness, s. UgirgtS, f . 
Lightning, s. ^elair, m. fmifn^ L 
Like, adj. MmblobZ^. 
— ^ conj. eomme. 

v.tt. atm«r, votiZoir. 

Likely, adj. proba&Ze, adT.pro&a&Za- 

Lime, s. glu, f . tiZZeuZ, m. cTumm, 1. 
Limestone, s. p^re d cTiatup. 
Limit, s. limited f. home^ f. 
— v.tr. Ziwiter, tornar. 
Limp, v.i. hoiter, clocher. 
Line, 8. Ztgn«, f . SqtLatewr, m« 

v.tr. douhler, border. 

Linen, s. toils, f. linger m. 
Link, 8. anneau, m. c?iaCnon, m. 
attache, f. 

y.tr. Zier, attacTuw. 

Lion, 8. Zion, m. 

Lip, 8. livre, f. &ord, m. 

Liquid, s. liquide, m. ; adj. liqvide. 

Idquor, s. liqueur, f. 

Iii8t, 8. Usie, f. ar&ne, f. 

Listen, y.tr. ^couter, entend/re. 

Literary, adj. Zttt^roirfl, Z«iir^. 



Literature, 8. ZiiM*af«r8,ff. 
Little, adj. petit, — ady. imu. 
Liye,y.i. vivre, —on, S0 nourrir de.. 

adj. en vie. 

Livelihood, s. vie, f. suhsistcmeef t 
Liyy, pr.n. Tite-Live, m. 
Lizara, s. Uzard, m. 
Load, 8. charge, t.fajrdeau, m. 

y.tr. charger, accahler. 

Locust, 8. savierelle, f. 
Logic, 8. Zof/t'gue, f. 
London, pr.n. Londres, m. 
Lonely, adj. solitaire, seul. 
Long, adj. long, lent. 
Look, 8. regard, m. mind, I. 

y.tr. regarder, parattre. 

Looking-glass, s. miroir, m. gZaeSt V 
Loose, v.tr. dJlier, ddtacher. 

adj. reldche. 

Loquacious, adj. loquace, bofuanL 
Lord, s. lord, m. seignev/r. 
Lordship, s. seigneurie, L 
Lose, v.tr. perdre. 
Loss, 8. perte, f. 

Lot, 8. sort, m. portion, f. desHn, rsu 
Loud, adj. haut, hruycmt. 
Loudly, adv. hruyammeni, d voim 

hawte. 

Love, 8. amour, m. v.tr. atm^r. 

Loveliness, s. heautS, f . ama&iUttf,f. 
Lover, 8. amant, m. pritendm, m» 

amotfreuv, m. 
Low, adj. has, petit. 
Lower, v.tr. a&ctis«er. 
Luminous, adj. lumineum. 
Lungs, B.poumons, m.pl. 
Lustre, s. lustre, m. 4clat, m. fpZm- 

detir, f . 
Luxuriant, adj. luxuriant 
Luxury, s. Utxe, m. lusoure, f. 

Machinery, s. m^eanisme, m. fMi* 

cMfM, f. 
Mad. adj./ou, insens^. 
Madam, s. madame, f. 
Madman, s. fou, m. aXi4n4, m. 
Magazine, s. mo^asin, m. 
Biagistrate, s. magistrat, m. 
Magnanimity, s. magnanimity, L 
Magnifioenoe, b. magnificence, t 
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liagnifieent, a£|{. magfUfique. 

Mftgiiiftoently,adT. magnifiqnam§nt, 

liahogany, s. acajou, m. 

Mahomedui, a4j* mahomitoM, 

Maid, 8. fiUe, demoitelUf «ervafit04- 

Mamtam,v.te. mainteniffentmtenir, 

Majestio, adj. me^'eitueuff. 

Majeity, s. moQeaU, t 

Hake, T.tr Jair0. — ont, eom^prmdre. 

Maker, b. ortatewr, m. /o^rieont, m. 

Malay, adj. tnaZai«, Malay Archi- 
pelago, JfaZottfMy f. atrelwgel 
d*^fi0, m. 

Male, 8. mdU, m. 

Malta, pr.n. MaXU, I. 

Maltreat, v.tr. maltrotitfr. 

Man, 8. Tiomma, m. 

Manage,y.tr. d/inger,fowre,painjmir. 

Mandarin, s. mcmdaHn, m. 

Mane, 8. crini^e, f. 

Manife8t, adj. manifbite, vinibHe. 

— v.tr. mtvnifetter. 
Manifestly, adj. numifeitemmii. 
Mankind, 8. lea hommea, m. pi. 

VhumcmiU, f. 
Manly, adj. m&le, vMl, 
-— ^ ady. an ^omme. 
Manna, •. mcmne, t 
Manner, s. moni^e, I. )li;on, f : 
ManoBUvre, s. tnancBiuTd, f. 
Mantinea, pr.n. Mantinie, t 
Manafaotnre, s. manvfaetwre, i, 

fobbrieation, f. 

— v.tr. fahriquer. 
Manuscript, s. moniMcnt, m. 
Many, adj. hewaeoup de, nombreux. 
March, 8. tnara, m. ma/rchef f. 
-^— v.i. morcTitfr. 
Marchioness, s. marquiaBf I. 
Mariner, s. marin, m. 
Maritime, adj. moAritime. 

Mark, s. margu«, f . signe, m. 
^■^ v.tr. ma/rq'Mr, ohaervair. 
Marriage, s. moHage, m. 
Marry, v.tr. ma/rier, Spouaer. 
Marshal, 8. mofSchtd, m. 
Martial, adj. martial. 
Mass, 8. nyuae, f . meaae, f . 
Massacre, s. mosfckra, m. 
Massive, adj. maamf. 



Master, b. nun^e, m. 
Ma8terpieee» s. ehef-d*€Bworet m. 
Match, 8. m^Jbtf, f., aUumette, 1 

tnona^tf, m.^v. Sgaler, assortwr. 
Material, b. maUire, 1 ^k#e, 1 
— — adj. nusUrtelf important. 
Matter, b. nuUiire, f . <v;0t, jms, m. 
— — V.L importer, auppwrer, 
Maxim, b. matnme, f. 
May, B. mai, m. aubSpinSf I. 
Mayor, s. maire, m. 
Meagre^ adj. moi^e. 
Meal, 8. repaa, m. farvne, L 
Mean, b. mtUeu, m. moyenne, i. 
■ adj. bos. vil, meaqvdn, 

v.taf. vouZoir ddre, ngrUfier, 

Meaning, b. eignifieaMon, f . 

Means, b. moyen, m. 

Measure, s. meau/re, t 

Meat, 8. viande, f. 

Mechanically, adv. mioomiqtmneni^ 

machiruUement. 
Mediate, v.i. intervenir, a'interpoaer. 
—^- adj. vntermSdiaire, maffeHm 
Medical, adj. m>4dieal, 
Medici, pr.n., Mddieia, 
Medicine, b. mSdedne, L 
Medicinal, adj. m^dtcinol. 
Meditation, s. mMiiaJtion^ t» 
Mediterranean, M4diterrannie. 
Meet, v.tr. renconirer, rempUr, dller 

d 2a rencontre. 
Meeting, s. meeting, m. rtfttfiiofi, f. 
Megara, pr.n. U€gwre, f. 
Melancholy, s. viUUmooUe, f. adj. 

m^amcoUque. 
Melt, v.tr. fond/re, diasiper. 
Member, b. membre, to, 
Memoire, b. mdmoire, m. 
Memorable, adj. memorable. 
Memory, 8. memoire, f. 
Menace, s. msnace, f. — y.ti.monaeer, 
Menander, pr.n. M^nandre, m. 
Mention, s. mention, f. 

v.tr. pa/rler de, mentiown&rm 

Merchant, s. nSgoeiant, m. 

Mercy, s. mi64ricorde, piJt%4, m&r^im 

Mere, adj., aimpXe^ aeii. 

Merely, adv. aimpUmvtii, 

Merit, b. mtfrittf, m.— v.tr. mMler. 
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Heflsage, b. m&ssage, ft. 
Heflsenger, s. messagwt m. 
Hetal, 8. mitaX^ m. 
Methinks, Y.i. il me aemhle. 
Idethod, 8. m6thode, f. 
Mezioan, pr.n. Mextcain^ m. 
Mexico, pr.n. Meanqvs, m. Mesdeo, 
Microscope, a. mieroseope, m. 
Middle, s. milieu, m. centre, m. 
-^— adj. central, moyen. 
Middling, adj. moyen, passable. 
Midst, s. milieu, m. moyen, m. 
Mien, s. mine, f. air, m. 
Mild, adj. doua. 
Mile, s. mille, m. 
Military, adj. miUtoAre. 
Million, 8. million, m. 
Mind, s. esprit, m. dme, f. intelli- 
gence, f. tite, f. 

Y.tr. /atre attention, ga/rder, 

veiller. 
Mine, s. mine, f, 
Y.tr. miner, creuaer, saper. 

MinerYa, pr.n. Minerve, f. 

Mingle, Y.i. miler, mSlcmger, 

Mining, 8. exploitation dee miv^es. 

Minister, s. mdnistre, m. 

Minor, adj. mineu/r, inf6riev/r, plus 
petit. 

Minute, s. minute, f. 

adj. menu, minutieum. 

Minuteness, s. petitesse, f . Jvnesse, f . 

Mint, s. menthe, f. monnaie, f. 

Miraculous, adj. miraculetw. 

Mire, s. hourbe, f. hourhier, m. 

Mirror, s. miroir, m. glace, f. 

MisadYcnture, s. m^saventwe, f. 

Mischief, s. m^l, m. dommage, m. 
malheur, m. 

Miser, s. avora, m. 

Miserable, adj. malheureux, mise- 
rable. 

Misery, s. misire, f. Itune, f. 

Misfortune, s. malheiw, m. i^for- 

Miss, Y.tr. manquer, omettre. 

Misspend, Y.tr. gaspiller. 

Mistake, s. errewr, f. miprise^ i, 
JoAite, f .^-Y.tr. se tromper. 

Mistletoe, s. gut, m. 

Mitigate, Y.tr. adoucvr, modirer. 



Mix, Y.tr. miler. 

Mode, 8. mode, i, fa^on, f . 

Model, 8. modile, m. ; Y.tr. modtiUr* 

Moderation, s. m^>d^ation, i. 

Modem, adj. modeme. 

Moisture, s. humidiUf, f . moitewr, L 

Mole, 8. mdlcy m. ta/upe, f. 

Moment, s. moment, m. in«tant,m. 

importa/nee, f. 
Momentous, adj. important. 
Monarch, s. monarque, m. 
Monastery, s. m^nastilre, m. 
Money, s. wrgent, m. monnaie, f. 
Monkey, s. 8inge,m, guenon, f. 
Month, 8. mots, m. 
Monument, s. monument, m. 
Mood, 8. humeur, f. disposition, f. 
Moon, 8. lune, f. 
Moor, pr.n. Mawre, m. 
Moral, adj. moral. 
Morality, 8. morality, f. 
More, adY. plus, davantage. 
Morning, s. matin, m. matinee, i. 
Morocco, pr.n. Maroc, m. 
Morosity, s. humeu/r morose, f. 
Mosque, s. mosqu^e, f. 
Most, adj. le plus, laplupart. 
Mostly, adY. surtout, U plus eouvetU^ 

pow la plwpart. 
Moth, 8. papillon de nuit, m. 
Mother, s. mire, f. 
Motion, 8. mouvem^nt, m. geste, m. 

motion, t, 
MotiYC, 8. motif, m. raison, f, 
^— adj. moteur, mobile. 
Mould, s. terre, f. moule, m. 

Y.tr. mouler. 

Mount, 8. mont, m. moniagne, f . 

Y.tr. monter. 

Mountain, s. montagne, f. 
Mountainous, adj. montagneux. 
Mournful, adj. triste, lugiibre. 
Mouth, 8. bouche, f. gueule, f. em» 

bouchv/re, f. 
MoYe, Y.tr. movAjoir, Smouvoir, 
MoYcment, s. mouvement, m. 
Much, adY. beaucoup. 
Mud, 8. bov^, t, vase, f. 
Muddy, slA}, fangeux, boueux. 
Mule, 8. mulct, m. mule, f. 
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Multiply, y.tr. muUiplier, 
Municipal, adj. munidpaX, 
Murder,!. m6urtr0,m.as<as«tnat,m. 
Murderer, b. meurtrier, assassin, m. 
Murmur, 8. murmwref m. 
— — v.tr. mwrmurer. 
Mutually, adv. muiuellement. 
Muscle, B. muaclet m. moule, f. 
MuBcnlar, adj. muscuZatre. 
Music, s. musique, f. 
Musket, 8. /usil, m. mousquet, m. 
Musket-shot, coup de feu, m. 
Mutilate, v.tr. muttZsr, tronquer. 
My, adj. mon, ma, mea, 
Mylord, s. milord, monBeignewTf m. 
Myself, pron. ^noi-mSme, 
Mystery, s. myaUre, m. 

Naked, adj., nu, d nu. 

Name, s. nom, m. reputation, L 

v.tr. nommer^ fixer. 

Narrow, adj. itroit, petit. 
Narrowness, s. ^troiteste, tpgtiU 

ette, f .— of mind, esprit itroiU 
Nation, b. nation, f. 
National, adj. naiionah 
Native, adj. natal, natif, indigine. 
Natural, adj. naturel. 
Nature, b. nature, f. natwelf m. 
Naval, adj. naval. 
Nave, s. nef, f . moyen, m. 
Near, adj. pris, proehe, voiiin. 
Nearly, adv. pria, presque. 
Necessary, adj. niceaaaire. 
Necessity, s. niceaaiti, f . heaoin, m* 
Neck, s. coK, m. col, m. ^otiZ^t, m. 
Nectar, s. nectar, m. 
Need, s. heaoin, m. n^ceaait^, f. 

v.tr. avoir bosoin da. 

Neglect, s. negligence, f. 

v.tr. nigliger. 

Negligent, adj. negligent. 
Negligently, adv. nSgligemment. 
Neighbour, s. voistn,m. 
Neighbourhood, s. voiainage, m. 
Neighbouring, adj. voiain, 
Nei&er, oonj. ni. 
Nephew, s. neveu, m. 
Nerve, s. nerf, m. vigu&wr, t 
— Y,tr, fortifier. 



Nervouf, ad], nerveum. 

Net, B, filet, m. pi^e, m.~adj. iMi. 

Never, adv. jamaia. 

NevertheloBs, oonj. n^anmot»«, 

pourtant. 
New, adj. neuf, nouveau. 
News, B. nouveile, f. 
Newspaper, s. joi^tial, m. 
Next, adj. |)roc7ie,proc7iain, sttivant. 
Nice, adj. bon, agr4ahle, joli. 
Nigh, adj. 2>r^s, proehe. 
Night, s. nuit, f . aoir^ m. 
Nile, pr.n. Nil, m. 
Nimble, adj. agile^ leate. 
Nimbleness, c6liriti, f. act\vit4, f. 
Nine, num.card. nevf. 
Ninety, num.card. quatre-vingt-dim. 
Ninth, num.ord. neuvih^e. 
Nitrogen, s. nitroghie, m. 
No, adv. non,ne paa, pas de. 
Nobility, s. no&Z^sse, f. 
Noble, adj. nohle. 
Nobleness, s. nobZoss^, I. 
Nobody, pron. peraonne. 
Nocturnal, adj. nocturne. 
Noise, s. bruit, m. tiniamarre, m. 
Nominate, v.tr. nommer, propoaer. 
Non-conductor, s. non-conducteur. 
None, pron. nul, aucun. [m. 

Nonsense, s. aotiiae, f. absurdity, f. 
Noon, s. midi, m. 
North, 8. nord, m. 
Northern, adj. du nord, 
Norway, pr.n. Norv^ge, t. 
Not, adv. non, ne paa. 
Note, s. note, f . marque, f . eigne, m. 

v.tr. noter, icrire. 

Nothing, s. rien^ m. niant, m. 
Notice, 8. obaervation, f . remarque, f. 

v.tr. rema/rquer. 

Notwithstanding, prep. malgr4. 
Nourish, v.tr. nourrir. 
Nourishment, s. nourriture, f. 
Novel, 8. roman, m. ; adj. notii-^au. 
Novelty, s. nouveaut4, f. 
Now, adv. madntenant. 
Number, s. nomhre, m. qiutntH€, f. 

I v.tr. compter. 
Numberless, adj. innombrahle. 
Numerous, adj.nom&reiM;. 
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Oak, 0. eh^, m. 
Oath, 8. serment, m. jwron^ m. 
Obedient, adj. oh^issant, sowfn%9. 
Obey, y.tr. ob^r, icout$r» 
Object, 8. ohject^ m. 

v.i. i'ojpposer d. 

Objection, s. objection, f. 
Obligation, s. obligaiion, L 
Oblige, y.tr. obliger, forc0r, 
Obliqne, adj. oblique, 
Obliyion, 8. oubli, m. 
Obserration, 8. observation, f • 
Observe, y.tr. observer, fcnre ob- 

server. 
Obstacle, s. obstacle, m. 
Obstinacy, s. opinidtretS^ L 
Obstinate, adj. opinieUre, dbstinS, 
Obtain, y.tr. obtenir. 
Occasion, s. occasion, f. 
Occasionally, ady. pcirfois. 
Oconpant, s. occupa/nt, m. 
Occupation, s. occupation, f . trawUl, 
Occupy, y.tr. oceuper. [m. 

Occur, y.i. s'offrir, se trouwer, sua-- 
Ocean, s. oc4an, m. [venir, 

Ootayius, pr.n. Octave, m. 
October, 8. octobre, m. 
Odd, adj. impoA/r, cl^6le. 
Odious, adj. oddeux, ditestable. 
Odoriferous, adj. odoromt, parfwnS. 
Odour, 8. odeur, f . paijum, m. 
OdourleBS, adj. sa/ns odewr, inodore. 
Offence, s. offense, f. 
Offend, y.tr. offenser, choquer. 
Offer, 8. offre, f. 
— y.tr. offHr, prisenter. 
Office, 8. off^, m. cha/rge, LefiapZot, 

m. Good office, service, m. 
Officer, 8. offieier, m. 
Often, ady. souuint. 
Oh! mi.oh! 
Old, adj. vteiMJ, dg4,"mBai,vieillard, 

m. 
Once, adv. imefois. At once, d la 

fois, enmSme temps, tuf-Zfl-cAamp* 
One, nuiB.card. wa, un seul* 
Only, ady. seulement, ne...giM. 
Open, adj. ouvertjrame ; y«tr« owvrir. 
Opera, 8. op4ra, nu 
Operate, y.tr. op^er, agir. 



Operator, a. op^fratewr, m. 
Opinion, s. opinion, f . jugement, m. 
Opportunity, 8. occasion, f . 
Oppose, y.far. oj^poser, empicher. 
Opposite, adj. o23;po«^, contraire^ 
' -_ vis-d-vis, en face de. 
Opposition, s. opposition, f. 
Oppress, y.tr. opprimer, accahUr. 
Opulence, b. opulence, f. richessee. 
Or, conj. ou, [f.pL 

Oracle, s. oracle, m. 
Orange, 8. orange, f. 
Orangist, pr.n. Ora^iste, m. 
Orator, s. oratewr, m. 
Orb, 8. globe, m. or&«, m. 
Orchestra, s. orchestre, m. 
Order, s. ordre, m. r^Z^, f. 
— - y.tr. ordonner, ddsposer. 
Ordinance, b. ordonnance, f. 
Ordinarily, ady. ordinairement, d 

tou* {^« rdpas. 
Ordinary, adj. ordinadre. 
OrgaB, «. orgame, m. or^^iM, m. 
Origin, s. origine, f . 
Original, adj. ori^tnaZ, primitif. 
Originally, adj. dans V origine, d*un$ 

mcmifre originate. 
Originate, y.tr. prodmre, crier, 
^-^ y.int. venir de, avoir son ori- 

ginedans. 
Ornament, s. omement, m. 
Osier, s. osier, m. 
Osmazome, s. osmazdme, f. 
Other, adj. outre. 
Otherwise, ady. OAttrement, 
Ought, y.i. dMs, devais, devrais. 
Oar, adj. notre, 

Ouraelyes, pron. nous.m4me{s). 
Out, ady. dehors ; prep, hors de. 
Outer, adj. ext^riewr, ewteme. 
Outrage, s. outrage, m. atteinte, f. 
^-^ y.tr. insulter, maZtrwiter, 
Outside, adj. ewtSrieur, dehors, 
— ady. dehors, d VextirieiMr, 
Over, prep. ««r ; Bdv.pwr-dessus, It 

is aU oyer, c*e8tfini, tout estperdM, 
Oyeroome, y.tr. vaincre, triompher 

de, 
Oyerload, y.tr. swrchcvrger, 
Oyerpower, y.tr. accabUr, iorasefr. 
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mUerimploin. 
Ortfthrow, T.tr. rm u w n mr ^ meUr§ 
endJrtmU. 

OTerwliel]ii,T.tr. smgUmUrt aeeabUr, 
Orid, pr Ji. Ovidtf, m. 
Oriparoas, adj. ampars. 
Owe, T.tr. cfevoir. 
Owiif adj. pTopre, d moi^ d tot, 4*^ 
Owner, e. posscumtr, m., proprU' 
Ox, 1. bant/, m. {UMre^ m. 

Oi^gen, B. <NMg^M, m* 
Oyster, a. Attltr^, 1 

Paoa, a. ihm, m. aUiw^, 1 

, T.tr. ctrpenter, paramrir, 
Padfie, adj. poci/uzue, poMtble. 
Pape, s. pa^0, m. jpog^ f. 
Pain, 0. peine, 1. malf m. douZevr, !• 
Painfnl, adj: douloureiur, p^ni&le. 
Painkaulj, adT. «aiM datUewr, 
Paint, 8. eottleur, L pHntwre^ L 

, T.tr. peindre. 

Painter, 8. peintre, m. 
Palace, 8. palots, m. 
Palate, b. palois, nu 
Pale, adj. pdle, hlime, 
Papflkl, adj. pe^ol, dupope. 
Paper, b. papier , m. iournal, m. 
Paradise LoBt, b. Pa/radi$ Perdu^ m* 
ParalyBiB, b. pwralyiie, I. 
ParaBitical, adj. paraitfe. 
Parch, T.tr. hrilerf deuScher, 
Pardon, b. pwdon, m. ^rde^, f. 
^— ', T.tr. pordonner. 
Parent, b. p^e, m. m^lrfl, f . parent*, 

m.pl. 
FariBn, 8. pa^oiae, f. commune, f. 
Parody, b. pwrodds, f. 
Parrot, b. perroquet, m. pdmtoTie, f. 
Parson, b. oi^^, m. 
Part, 8. pwrtiet t endroitf m. parti, 

m. ialentt m. part, f. rdZe, m. 
— , T.tr. ddviser, T.i. ae tipa/rer. 
Partake, T.i. po/rticiipffr d, prendre 

po/ft d. 
Partially, adT. enportte. 
Participation, b. pwrticipaiionf I. 
Partioolar, adj. special, portuniltef. 



Paxtienlaily, adT. 
Partisan, s. parti jaw, m. 
Party, s. parti, m. »oeUU, L 
Pasi^ s. pocfOj^, m. poise, L 

, tX p(user. 

Passage^ a. pasgage, m. 
Passkm, s. paesion, 1. 
Passionless, adj. impaesi&Ze, eaZme. 
Past, adj. poMi, 
Patch, s. pUce, f. 97u>reea«, m. 
-^ — , T.tr. rapUeer. 
Path, s. eentter, m. t^^emin, m. 
Patienoe, s. patience, £. 
Patient, adj. patient. 
Patiently, adT. patiemment. 
Patriot, 8. patriofe, m. 
Patriotic, aidj. patriate, patriatique. 
Patron, s. patron, m. 
Patron-saint^ s. saint patron, m. 
Patronage, s. patronage, m. 
Pause, s. pouee, f . intervalle, m. 

T.i. 8*a/rriter, aitendre, 

Pana, pr.n. Povie, f . 

Paw, 8. patte, i. 

Pay, 8. poye, f . ^ogee, m.pL 

— ^, T.tr. payer, e'ogiMttor ennere. 

Pea, 8. poie, m. 

Peace, s. paiw, i. 

Pearl, s. perle, f . 

Peasant, s. poyean, m. poAfsaame, t. 

Peck, 8. pieotin, m. 

Peonliar, adj. pa/rtievUer, einguUerm 

Pecimiary, adj. p^ouniaire. 

Pen, 8. pUime, f . 

Penetration, s. pinStration, f. 

Peninsnla, s. pSninsule, f. 

Pension, s. pension, f . retradU, f. 

Pensioner, s. invaUde, m. 

People, 8. peuple m. <7en«, m.pl. 

PereeiTe, T.tr. apercevoir, voir. 

Perceptible, adj. perceptible, sensi- 

Perennial, adj. perp4tuel, wvace. 
Perfect, adj. parfait, aecompU^ 
Perfection, s. perfection, f. 
Perfectly, adT. por/oitement. 
Perfidious, adj. perfide. 
Perfidy, s^perfidde, f. 
Perform, T.tr. /aire, aeeomplir, em4» 
cuter. 
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Performanoe, s. repr^sentontion, L 

esB^evUon, i, 
Perfnme, 8. pa/rfum, m. 
Perhaps, adv. petst-itre. 
Period, 8. pSriode^ i. terme, m. 
Perish, v.i. jjrfrtr, dipirir, 
Perjuzy, s. par^urej m. 
'^ Permanent, adj. jpermanan^. 
Permission, s. permission^ U 
Permit, v.tr. permettre. 
Pemieions, adj. pemidetus. 
Perpetaal, adj. perpetuel^ connUmi, 
Persecution, s. persecution, I. 
Persia, pr.n., Perse, f. 
Person, s. personnej f . tndttndu, m. 
Persuade, v.tr. persuader, eon- 

vaincre. 
Pervade, v.tr. pSn^irer, se r^pcmdre. 
Petrarch, pr.n. P4tra/rque, m. 
Petty, adj. petit, mesquin. 
Phenomenon, s. pMnomhie, m. 
Philip, pr.n. PhilippB, m. 
Philosopher, s. philosophe, m. 
Philosophy, s. phUosophie, f. 
Physician, s. m4decin, m. 
Physiognomy, s. physionomie, I, 
Pick, 8. pioehe, f. Tooth-pick, cfwre- 

dents, m. 

• Y.tr. picoter, eueUlir, cTioisir, 

Piece, piice, L moreeau, m« 

Pierce, v.tr. pereer, p4n4trer» 

Piety, 8. pi4t4, f . 

Pike, 8. piquie, f . hrochei, m. 

Pile, 8. amas, m. tas, m. hAcher, m. 

— v.tr. 0ntpi2er, amonceler. 

Pillage, 8. pillage, m. hutin, m« 

— - v.tr jptUfir, saccctger. 

Pillow, 8. oreiU&r, m. 

Pindar, pr.n. PirvioAre, m. 

Pipe, 8. tityeam, m. pipe, f. wn- 

duit, m. 

v.i. ckcmier, siller, 

PirsBUS, pr.n. U Pirie, m. 
Pistol, 8. pistolet, m. 
Pit, B. fosse, t. parterre, m. 
Piteous, tA\,compaHssant,vitoya}>le» 
Pity, 8. cotnpa«ion, f • piti4, f . 
■ v.tr. fltvotr piti^, pliwidre. 
Place, s. place, f . 2ieu, m. Midroii m. 
wm^^ V.tr. pltiBcer, me^trs. 



Plague, 8 peste, f . )l^au, m« 
Plam, 8. plaxne, f . 

adj. plat, wni, eimple. 
Plainly, adv. dairemenib, HmpU^ 

fnont» 
Plainness, s. eimpUeitS, f . nettetS f , 
Plan, 8. plan, m. projet, m. des- 
Planet, s. planHe, f. [sevn, m. 

Plank, 8. pla/nehe, L 
Plant, 8. pZontd, f . ; v.tr. pkmter, 
Plate, 8. plaque, f. votMelZe, 1 

ckssiette, f. 
Platform, plate-forme, I. tribune, L 
Platinimi, s. platine, m. 
Plato, pr.n. P2aton, m. 
Plaudit, 8. applaudissefnent, bravo. 
Plausible, adj. plausible. 
Play, 8. jeu, m. eom^dde, i, 
— v.i.iotter. Playing-cards, cortM 

djouer. 
Plead, v.tr. plodder. 
Please, v.tr. ploM'e, wuZoir • 
Pleasure, s. plaisir, m. 
Pliant, adj. soupletftesoible. 
Plod, v.i. marcher p^niblemenif 

pioeher. 
Plodding, adj. lahoriews. 
Plough, 8. eharrue, f. 

v.tr. laibowrer. 

Pluck, s. ecBur, m. eowrage, m. 

v.tr. o/rracher, eueHlir, 

Plumage, s. plumage, m. 
Plunder, 8. pillage, m. buUn, m. 

— v.tr. piller, voler. 

Plunge, v.tr. plonger, se pricipiter, 
Plutarch, pr.n. Plutarque, m. 
Pocket, 8. poche, f. gousset, m. 

v.tr. empocher. 

Poem, 8. podme, m. 
Poet, 8. poite, m. 
Poetry, s. poisie, f . 
Point, 8. point, m. pointe, f. 

— V. oAgwiser, montrer da doigt. 
Poison, 8. poison, m. 

— v.tr. empoisonner, corrompre. 
Police, 8. poUce, f . 

Policy, 8. politique, f . 
Polish, v.tr. poWr. 
Polite, adj.poZi, honr^e. 
Politely, adv. poUment, 
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Pomp, B. pompe^ L/atte^ m, 

Poor, adj. pauvre. 

Pope, a. poiM, m. 

Poppy, 8. povot, m. coqueUeotf m. 

Popular, adj. popidaire. 

Popularity, 8. populariU, f. 

Population, s.pppuZation, L 

Populous, adj. popuIeiMP. 

Poro, 8. i>or6, m. 

Portion, s. portion^ f. partie, L 

Portuguese, adj.portu^uaM. 

Position, 8. position, f. aitiuUion, f. 

Possess, y.tr. poss^der, avoir. 

Possession, a. poasessionf L 

Possessor, 8. possessewr, m. 

Possible, adj. possible. 

Post, s. poste, f . poteau, m. piUer, m. 

— "v^tr, posteVf afficher. 
Posterity, s. postSrit^, f. 
Poathomoos, tA}. posthume. 
Poultry, 8. volcdlUf I. 
Pound, 8. Uvre, t. 
Poverty, 8. pawvretd, I. 
Powder, 8.potidr0, f.j9oiim^0, f. 
t^ower, 8. pouyoiVf m. i>uts<ano0, f . 
Powerful, adj. pmMon^. 
Fraotioal, adj. prattgiM. 
Practice, a. pratique, t, habitude^ L 
Practise, y.tr pratiguerf esBercer^ 
Praiae, a. louamge, f. 

— v.tr. louer. 

Pray. v.tr. prier, svppUer, 

Prayer, a. priire, f . 

Preach, v.tr. prScher, 

Precept, a. pr^cepte, m. 

Preceptor, a. pr^ceptewr, m. 

Preeiona, adj. prioievM, de pH», 

Precision, a. precision, i. 

Precipitately, adv. pr^cipitamment. 

Precocity, a. pricodti, i. 

Preconceive, v.tr. priconcevoir, ee 
Jigwrer d^a/vcmee. 

Ptedatory, adj. de rapine, de pil- 
lage. 

Predecessor, a. pr4d4cei$ewr, m. 

Prefer, v.tr. pr4S4rer, 

Prejn^cial, adj. rwuiexble, pr4jv^ 
diciMe, 

Prelate, ■. pv^lai, m. 



Prematiue, adj. pr4matwr4m 
Premier, a. premier miniftra, hl 
Prepare, v.tr. priparer. 
Preponderate, v.i. Vemporter aur. 
Preaenoe, a. pr4tence, I, 
Present, a. pr4sent, m. cadea^^ m. 

— adj. pr4sent, 

— v.fip. prisenter, offrir, 
Preaently, adv. tout d Vhawre, 

hientet. 
Preaerve, v.tr. pr4ierver, conserv^r. 
Presamption, a. pr48ompti<m, 
"Pmbb, a. presse, f . pressoir, m. 
v .tr. preaser, serrer, — oat,/atf9 

eortir, 
Fresaure, 8. preeaion, i, 
Pretend, v.tr. pr4tendre, ftUre tarn- 
Pretty, adj. ioZi, gentil, \hlaeU, 

adv. aeeez. 

Prevail, vi. Vemporter, domin^r* 
Prevent, v.tr. empSeher, 
Previooa, adj. cmt4riewr, prSc^deni, 
Prey, s. proie, f. 

vi. divorer, pUUr, 

Price, 8. prin, m. 

Priokly, adj.jH^uont, 4pineium, 

Pride, a. crgueil, m. fieH4, L 

Priest, a. pritre, m. 

Priesthood, a. iocerdoca, m. pr^ 

trite, t. 
Prime, a. ou^a, f. omrore^ i, prin^ 

temps, m. 
— — adj. premier, prineipaX, ««- 

eellent. 
Prince, a. prinee, m. 
Prinoipal, adj. principal. 
Principle, a. principe, m. 
Print, v.tr. imprimer. 
Printing, a. impression, f . imprime* 
Priaon, a, prison, f . [rta, 1 

Priaoner, a. priaonnier, m. 
Privilege, a. privilige, m. 
Probability, a. proh(ibilit4, t. 
Probably, adv. probahlement. 
Procedure, a. proc4dure, f. 
Proceed, v.i. ma/rcher, avwncer, eo»- 

tinuer. 
Proclaim, v.tr. proelamer. 
Prodlamatian, a. proclamation^ U 
Proonre, r Joe, procurer. 
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Prodigal, ndj, prodigne. 
Prodigality, b. prodigdUU, f . 
Prodigioas, adj. prodigieuts. 
Fkrodaee, s. prodrnt^ m. 

▼.tr. produdre, 

Prodaetiye, adj. prodtietiff fieond. 
ProfeBs, y.tr. prc^gtser, pr^tendrB d. 
Profeflflion, b. profession^ f . 
Profit, B. profiik^ m. goAn, m. 

v.i. profiiUr, 

Piofoond, adj profond. 
Profoundly, adv. frofondhM^. 
Profuse, adj. prodtyve, abondoLnt, 
Progenitor, b. oteuf, m. 
Progress, s. marcTM, f. eowrs^ m. 

progris, m. 

v.i. oixMicer, fadre des progris. 

Project, B. projet, m. 

v.tr. prqjeter^ OAXMicer. 

Promise, s. promesse, f . 

— v.tr. promettre. 

Promote, v.tr. fwooriser^ cwwneeTf 

faciliter. 
Prompt, adj. prompt. 
Proof, B.prewve, f. [m. 

Propensity, s. tendance, f . penchint, 
Proper, adj. propre, eonveiyible. 
Properly, adv. eonvenahlement, bien. 
Property, s. propri4t4, f . 
Propitious, adj. propieoy favorMe, 
Proportion, s. proportion, f. 
Proposal, s. propoeitianj f. 
Propose, v.tr. proposer, presenter. 
Proprietor, s^ propriStadre, m. 
pBOsperity, s. prospiriU, f . 
Prostrate, adj. prostemi, 

v.tr. protiemer, albcMre, 

Protection, s. protection, f. 
Protest, v.i. protester, 
Protestant, s. protetitant, m. 
Protestation, b. protegbaition, i. 
Protrude, v.i. a/oancer, fadre saiUie, 
Proud, tAi,fier, orgueUleum, 
Prove, v.tr. provwer, ^owjer. 
Proverb, s. proverhe, m. 
Provide, v.tr. pr4pwrer, Jbwnir, 

pourvoir. 
Province, s. province, t. 
Provision, s. provision^ f. 
Provocation, s. provoetUion, L 

Bkmentt of Fr. Comp. 



Provoke, v.tr. provoquer. 
Prowl, v.i. r6der. 
Prudence, s. prudence, f. 
Prudent, adj. pruAent, 
Prune, v.tr. 4lagvsr, tailler. 
Public, adj.publte. 
Public-house, s. cdbovret, m. 
Publication, s. puiblicaUon, f. 
Publish, v.tr. pviblier. 
Puffer, s. hlaguewr, m. 
Pull, s. tirouillement, m. 

v.tr. tirer, a/rracher. 

Pump, s. pompe, f . ; v.tr. pomp&r. 

Punish, v.tr. pani/r. 

Pupil, s. pwpille, f. 4live, m.f. 

Purchase, s. (ichijA, m. emplette, f. 

Pure, adj. pw, franc. 

Purity, s. pwret4, i. 

Purple, s. powrpre, f. 

Purpose, B. Imt, m. objeit, m. des- 

sein, m. 
Pursue, v.tr. powrsuivre, continiMf. 
Put, v.tr. mettre, poser^ placer, 

off, diff4rer, remeitre. 

Puzzle, s. emha/rras, m. 4nigme, f. 
v.tr. embarrasser. 

Quack, s. charlatan, m. 
Quadruped, s. quadrupkde, m. 
Qualify, v.tar. rendre propre d, qua* 

Ufier, 
Quality, s. quality, f. 
Quantity, s. quantity, f. 
Quarrel, s. querelle, f . dispvite, f. 

v.tr. quereller ; vj. se disputer. 

Quarry, s. cwr4e, f. ca/rri^e, f. 
Quarter, s. quart, m. quartier, m. 

logement, m. 
Quench, v.tr. ^tettidre, calmer. 
Queen, s. reine, t 
Quest, s. recherche, f. requite, f. 
Question, s. question, f. 
Quick, adj. vite, rapide, vif, 

adv. vite. 

Quicken, v.tr. animer, presser. 
Quickly, adv. vite, rapidement. 
Quiet, adj. immobile, tranqwlle, 

v.tr. apoMer, calmer. 

Quietly, adv. tranquillement, doue#- 
Quit, adj. qmtte, dSlivr4. [mmil. 
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it, T.tr. qiUtUr, hUaar, easier, 
lite, adT. taui, tautdfii^t, 
lie, T.tr. eiteTf dire. 

Babbit, •. lapin^ m. 

Baoe, f . race, t eov/rse, t 

Bftffe, s. rage, L 

Bafiwftj, 8. ehemin de fer, m. 

Bain, s. plws, i, ; T.i. pleti/voir, 

Biiie, y.tr. lev&r, Clever, fmre 

pfmeeer, 
BftUy, T.tr. rmlUr, raXUer, 
BAndom (at), ou haea/rd, 
Bange, i . romg^e, f. chaine, i, por- 

Ue, f. 
— - v.tr. ra/i^ger^ a/rranger. 
Bank, •. rcmg, m. e{(MS0, f. 
•^^ adj. vigour eiuo, 
Baniom, i. ran^on, f. 
Bapaoity, •. rapadtS, f . 
Bapld, adj. rapide, 
Bapidity, s. rapiddU, i, 
Baptnre, ■. roMteement, m. trfme- 

port, m« 
Barely, adr. ra/rement, 
Barity, •. rwreU, f. rw4facUon, f. 
iUuih, adj. ineontidSr^, t4m4T(Ure, 
Basbneii, i. Um4riU, f. impru^ 

denee, f. 
Bat, f . rot, m. 
Bather, ady. plutAt 
Bationally, ady. rcAionnablament, 

raUormellemenU 
Battleanake, i. serpent d sorvneUei, 

m. 
Bayage, i. rova^a, m. 
*— - y.tr. rwager, d4va$ter. 
Bay, f. rayon, m. r(U0, f. 
Baw, adj. vif, cru, vert. 
Baaob, s. port4e, i. attevnte, f . 
— y.tr .t0ndr«, t^^tendre, atteind/re. 
Bead, y.tr. lire. 

Beadinefi,B. promptitude, facility, t. 
Beady, Bd). prompt, prSt. 
Beal, adj. riel. 
Beally, ady. rMlement. 
Xleap, y.tr. moiaeonner. recueillir. 
Bear-gnard, b. a/rridre-ga/rde, t 
Beasoend, y.tr. remonter. 
BeasoD, s. raiaon, i. 



Beaionable, adj. raieonmAU, 
Bebaild, T.it.rebdtir. 
Beeall, y.ir. rappeler. 
Beoeiye, y.tr. reeevoir. 
Beoeptioo, e. reception, L 
Beoiproeal, adj. riciproqvc. 
Beeitatiye, •. reoUaiif, m. 
Beekcm, y.tr. compter, ealeider. 
Beoognize, y.tr. reconnoitre. 
Beoommend, y.tr. recommander. 
Beoord, e. rigiatre, m. arcA««M^.pL 
— y.tr. enrSgiatrer, rapporter, 
Beotor, s. recteur, m. 
Bed, adj. rouge. 
Beddiih, adj. roi^fe&tre. 
BednesB, e ^ougeur, f. 
Bedoable, y.tr. redinihler. 
Bedoabtable, acy* redoutable. 
Beduoe, y.tr. rSiuire. 
Be-eetabliBh, y.tr. rStaiblir. 
Beferenoe, e. rapport, m. allueionr 

f. renaeignementa, m.pl. 
Befined, adj. rajini. 
Befleetion, s. r^fiewion, f. 
Beform, s. r^orms, f. 

■ y.tr. reformer. 
Beformation, 8. r^forme, f. 
Beformer, 8. r^formatew, m. 
Befrain, y.tr. r4fr4ner, retewir, eon-- 

terUr. 
Befresh, y.tr. rafra4chir, repoeer. 
Befnge, 8. refuge, m. 
Befa8e, 8. rehti, m. 

y.tr. refuser, rejeter. 

Begard, 8. igoArd, m. conaidiredion^ L 

y.tr. regoff-der, consid^rer. 

Begion, 8. rigion, i. 
Begret, 8. regret, m. 

y.tr. regretter. 

Begnlar, adj. r4guUer,frcMc. 
Begnlarity, 8. rigiUcuritS, t. 
Begalate, y.tr. rigler. 
Beign, 8. rigne, m. 

y.i. r4gner. 

Be-inhabit, y.tr. hahiter de nowvea/w^ 
Be-install, y.tr. r^installer, rHahlir, 
Beiterate, y.tr. r^iterer. 

adj. riit4r6, 

Bejeot, y.tr. rejeter. 

Bejoioe» y.tr. ri^owir ; Y.Vse r4y>u/ir. 
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Belate, y.tr. raeonter, y.i. avoir 
rapport, 

Belazation, 8. dSlcusement, m. r«- 
Idchementf m. 

Belieyei v.tr. soulagert reposer, 

Beligion, s. religion, f. 

Beligious, adj. religieux. 

Belnotanoe, 8. ripugnance, L 

Bely, y.i. compter, 

Bemain, y.i. rester, 

Bemainder, s. reste, m. restantf m, 

Bemarlc, s. remwrque, i, 

. y.tr. rwnwrquer, f(wre re- 

mwrquer, 

Bemarkable, adj. rema/rqiMbU. 

Bemarkably, ady. remarqudbUment* 

Bemedy, 8. remSde, m. 

Bemind, y.tr. rappeler, foAfte fou- 
v&nir, 

Beminisoenoe, 8. riminiswiMie, f. 

Bemorse, 8. remtytdi, m. 

Bemoye, y.tr. Eloigner , diplacer^ 
Sca/rter, enUver, 

Bemanerate, y.tr. rSmun4rer, 

Bender, y.tr. rend/re, 

Bendering, 8. restitution, f. trcu 
duction, f . 

Benew, y.tr. renouveler, 
Bepair, y.tr. r4pa/rer, 

, y.i. aller, se rendre, 

Beparty, s. repaaHey f, 
Bepeat, y.tr. r^piter, 
Bepel, y.tr. repouseer, 
Bepentance, 8. repentir, m. 
Bepine, y.i. murmwer, se plaindre, 
Beply, 8. r4pon8e, i, riplique, f. 

, y.tr. r4pondre, ripUquer, 

Beport, 8. rapport, m, rvmewr, f. 

, y.tr. rapporter, dire. 

Bepository, s. diptt, m. entrepdt, m, 
Bepresent, y.tr. repr^senter, 
Bepre8entation, s. representation, i, 
Beproaoh, s. reproche, m: 

, y.tr. reproeher. 

Beptile, 8. reptile, m. 
Bepublio, s. r^viblique, f. 
Bepagnanoe, 8. repugnance, t 
Beputation, 8. ripuiaMon, I. 
Bequest, s. demamde, tpriire, f. 
•— ^ y.tr. denuMnder, prier. 



Beqnire, y.tr. demamder, emiger, 

Beqnisite, s. condition requise, f. 

— — « adj. n^cessaire, 

Besearch, 8. recherche, f. 

y.tr. reehercher, 

Be8emblanee, 8. ressmnblanee^ f. 

Beaemble, y.tr. ressenibler. 

Besentmexxt, 8. ressentimewt^ m. 

Be8erye, 8. reserve, f. 

— y.te. r4server, 

Beseryoir, 8. reservoir, m. 

Beside, y.i. rSsider, demeurer, 

Besident, s. hdbitanfU, m. 

Besign, y.tr. rSsigner, se dJmettrg^ 
donner sa dimission. 

Besistance, 8. risistancef , 

Besolutely, ady. resolAment, 

Besolution, s. rdsohUion, t, 

Besolye, y.tr. r^soudre, didder, 

Besound, y.i. retenUr, 

Besort, s. visite, t, rendeg-vous, m. 

y.i. se rendre, friquenter, 

Bespect, s. respect, m. 4ga/rd, m. 

y.tir. respect, 

Bespectable, adj. respedtabUy honom 
raible, 

Bespite, 8. r4pi;t, m. swrsis, m. 

y.tr. suspendre, surseoir d. 

Best, 8. reste, m. a/rrit, m. repos, m. 

— — y.tr. se reposer, s^arriter, 

Bestore, y.tr. rendre, restaivrer. 

Bestrain, y.tr. contemr, r^primw. 

Bestraint, s. contra^nle, t gSne, f. 
Besolt, 8. risvltat, m. 

, y. i. rSsulter, 

Besnme, y.tr. r4sum&r, reprendre, 
Betain, y.tr. retenir, gao'der. 
Betake, y.tr. reprend/re, 
Betionlnin, s. rSticule, m, 
Betire, y.i. se retirer. 
Betirement, s. retraite, f. 
Betreat, s. retradte, i, 

y .i. sa retirer, battre en reirwte, 

Betrench, y.tr. retraneher. 
Betorn, s. retour, m, 

y.tr. rendre, restituer^ r^pUqueti, 

y.i. revenir, retoumer, 

Beyeal, y.tr. rMler, 

Beyenge, s. vengea/nce, t revanche, t 

y.tr. venger. 



Btfenne, a. rwmtt, ULfite^ m. 
Berero, T.tr. r^virer. [f . 

Bererence, s. r^nArenee, t?tfn^ratvm, 
Bevene, s. rworSf m. oppogi, m. 

v.tar. r«ntw«er, onnuZ^r. 

Beiiie, T.tr. rewnr, r4vi§er. 
Beviye, T.tr. rovitwr, rammer. 
Bevolution, •. r^lution, f. 
BeroWe, y.tr. toumer^ niuLer. 
Beward, b. r^otmr^Mise, f . 

v.tr. r^eompenaer, 

BhiiM, pr.n. Khin^ m. 

BhythmioU, 9A}, rkythmiqyis, 

JUih, adj. rie^. 

Biehes, s. rieheste^ f . 

Bid, y.tr. diliwr0r. To get zid of, 

$e d^arrtuter de. 
Bide, 8. prom&nade d. c^iwah 

> y.i. oZZ^r or montar d ehevaX, 
Bider, s. c(u»l««r, m. Seuyer^ m. 
i, B. ridicule^ m. 
y.tr. iMirn«r en rtdtci«Ie. 
louB, adj. ridicule. 
Biding, b. ^q%nt(xbiont i. 
Bight, 8. droit, m. droite, f. 

adj. droit, jtute. 

Bigid, adj. rigide^ raide, roide. 
Bigoffona, adj. rigowrentf. 
Bmd, a. jmou, f . pelwre, f. 
Bang, a. oerele, m. hagite, i. 

y-i. «09itier, Unter. 

Biaa, a. Ovation, f . cme, f . on$ftiie,{. 

■ ■ y.i. 4e Iwer, s*SU!oer,'prmdr6 

$a source. 
Biyal, 8. rival, m. imule, m. 
BiyalaMp, a. livciZittf ,f . ^mulotfiovi, f . 
Biyer, a. rivii^d, f. fieuve, m. 
Boad, 8. route, "t. ehemin,m» 
Boar, 8. ru^riMtfrnent, m. 
— v.i. rugir, mugir. 
Bob, y.tr. dirober, voler. 
Bobber, a. volowr, m. 
BoUNxy, a. vot. m. 
fioboBt, adj. roi>u«t0. 
Book, 8. roc, m. roomier, m. 
Bn^ a. rovltfov, m. roulenieht, m. 

y.tr. Wfii0r. 

Boman, adj. remain. 

Bomanee, a. roman, m. \bre, f. 

Boom, 8. eapaee, m. ploM, f . cTiom- 



Boot, a. nitfiiM, f . ; y.tr. wrrach^. 
Bope, a. cords, f. 
Bovble, 8. rouble, m. 
Bough, adj. rude, gronier. 
Bound, a. rond, m. eerde, m. foiir,m. 

ady. en rimd, anJtour de, 

Bonte, 8. rovAe, f. 
Bow, remgie f. rcmg, m. 
Bab, y.tr. frotter, effacer. 
Baby, 8. rubis, m. 
BoMan, a. brigand, m. 
Baffle, Y.tr. froiseer, chiffonner. 
Boin, 8. mtiM, f. perte, f . 
-^— y.tr. ruiner. 
Bale, 8. r^Z«, f. gouvemcmefut, m. 

y.tr. r4gler, gouvemer. 

Baler, a. maitre, m. souverain, m. 
Bim, 8. course, f. court, m. 

y.i. courir. — away, 9*enfuir. 

Bosh, 8. bond, m. Slom, m. jonc, m. 

v.i. se prScipiter. 

Baasia, pr.n. Russie, t. 
Baasian, acy* russe. 
Batapian, adj. de Rutupies. 

flaered, adj. sacrS, consacrS. 
Saorifioe, s. sa^crifice, m. 
Safety, b. s4hret4, f . salut, m. 
SafEron, b. eafran, m. ~ 
Saint, s. saint, m. sainte, f . 
Sake, 8. cause, i. amour, m. ^ord, m. 
Salary, a. tratt6m«nf . m. salaire. m. 
Salmbn, a. saumon, m. 
Salt, 8. sei, m. ; adj. saX4, 
Same, adj. mime. 
Sanctity, a. sainteti, f . 
Sand, 8. sable, m. 
Sand-Stone, s* gris, m. 
Sangainaxy, adj. sanguinaire. 
SaragOBsa, 8. Saragosse, f. 
Satiate, y.tr. rassassier, tusouvir. 
Satire, a. satire, i. 
Satirical, adj. saiirique. 
Satisfy, y.tr. satisfaire. 
Sayage, adj. soAtJvage, agreste. 
Saye, y.tr. sauvor, Sconomiser. 
— :- ady. emceptS, Jiormis. 
Sayoy, pr.n. Savoie, f. 
Say, y.tr. dire. [me, f. 

Saying, b. mot, m. parole, f. mami- 
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Saw, B. sde, f. — y.tr. scier. 
Scaffold, 8. Schafaudf m. dcha^foM- 

(2a^6, m. 
Scape, B.fu/itet f. Evasion, i. 
Scarcely, adv. d peine. 
Scene, 8. sodne, f. d^cor, m. 
Scent, 8. odeur, f,pa/rfamf m. piste, f . 

v.tr. sentir, par/umer. 

Sceptre, b. sceptre, m. 
School, 8. Seole, f. 
SohoolmaBter, s. mattre d'^cole. 
SdencCy 8. science, f. 
Scion, 8. rejeton, m. greffe, f. 
Scold, v.tr. grander, r^primander. 
Scope, 8. portie, i. itendue, f . 
Scorch, Y, ix.hr {Her, hdhr. 
Scot, pr.n. jEcossais, m. 
Scotland, pr.n. ^eosfe, f. 
Scoundrel, 8. gv^eux, m. co'quin, m. 
Screen, 8. ^cran, m. ridean, m. 

v.tr., abrttflr, prot^ger. 

Sea, 8. mdr, f . 

Seal, 8. phoqiie, m. cachet, m. 

sc^au, m. 
v.tr. AcaZZar, caeheter. 

Search, 8. recherche, f. poursuite, f. 

— v.tr. chercher, explorer, visiter. 

Season, 8. saison, f. 

Seat, 8. siige, m. chaise, f. 

Second, adj. second ; s. timoin, m. 

Secluded, adj. retiri, icarti. 

Secret, adj. secret, cach4. 

Secretly, adv. secritemenU 

Sect, 8. secte, f. 

Secure, adj. sHr,. d Vdbri Ide), 

v.tr. mettre en sdrete, assurer. 

See, v.tr. voir, apercevoir. 

Seed, 8. semence, f . graiite, f . 

Seek, v.tr. chercher, rechercher. 

Seem, v.i. semhler, paraitre. 

Seize, v.tr. saisir, prendre. 

Seldom, adv. rarement. 

Self, adj. mime. 

Self-interest, iniSrit personnel, m. 
igoisme, m. 

Self-love, 4yoisine,m. amovr-propre, 

Sell, v.tr. vendre. m. 

Senate, s. s4nat, m. 

Send, v.tr. envoyer, expMier. 

for, appeler, faire chercher. 



Send back, v.tr. renvoyer, 
Seneca, pr.n. Sonique, m. 
Sensation, ■. sensation, f. 
Sense, s. sens, m. sentiment, m. 
Senseless, a4j< insensible, dbsurde. 
Sensibly, adv. shnsiblement, sens4' 
ment, d'v/ne maniire ra/isonna^le. 
Sentence, s. pfirase, f. maxime, f. 
sentence, t. 

v.tr. condamner. 

Sentiment, s. sentiment, m. 
Sentimental, adj. sentimental. 
Separate, adj. s4pa^4, dpcurt. 
— v.tr. s4parer, isomer. 
September, s. septembre, m. 
Seraglio, a. s4rail, m. 
Series, s. s4rie, t. suite^ f. 
Serious, adj. a4rieux, grave. 
Sermon, s. sermon^ m. 
Servant, s. domestique, m.f. 
Serve, v.tr. seroir. 
Service, s. service, m. ofice, m. 
Set, 8. collection, i. assortirji^eni, m. 

v.tr. mettre, poser, donner. 

up, s^4t<iblir, s^4riger. 

Seven, num.card. eept. 
Seventeen, num.card. dix-sept. 
Sev6nteenth,nnm.ord. dix-septiime. 
Several, adj. plusieurs, d>ff4vent. 
Severe, adj. s4veTe. A severe cold, 

un gros rhume. 
Severus, pr.n. 84v4re, m. 
Seyille, pr.n. 84v%lle, i. 
Sex, 8. sexe, m. 
Shad, 8. alose, f. 
Shade, s. ombre, f. ombrage, m. 

v.tr. ombrager, dbriter. 

Shadow, 8. ombre, i. pr4texte, m. 

v.tr. ombrager, obscurcir. 

Shaggy, adj. h4rissi, inculte. 
Shake, v.tr. agiter, secouer. 
Shame, s. honte, f. opprobre, m. 
Shape, 8. forme, taille, tournure, f . 
Shapeless, adj. informe, difforme. 
Share, s. paH, f. portion, i. 

v.tr. pa/rtager, avoir part d. 

Shark, s. requin, m. 

Sharp, adj. tranchcmt, affll4, itk' 

telligerU, 
Sharpen, v.tr. (Uguiser. 
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Shed, 1. hangar, m. 
-^— ▼.tr. ripandre, ver$er. 
Sheep, 8. movton, m. hrehiSf f, 
^— fold, hergene, f. hercail, m. 
Shield, 8. &oi4c7t6r, m. ^cu, m. 
Shine, Y.i. brtZler, ralutrtf. 
Ship, B. natnre, m. voMseau, m. 
Shipwreck, 8. fiaufirage, m. d^ris, 
— — T.i. /aire naufrage. m. 

Shock, 8. choe, m. secousse, f . 
Shoot, Y.tr. l^vnctfr, ttrar, tuer. 
Shore, 8. rivage, m. bord, m. cdte^ f . 
Short, adj. court, petit. 
ShortnesB, s. petiteste, f. peu de 

longneur. 
Shortly, ady« hientdt, sous peu, en 

peu de mots. 
Show, y.tr. montrer. 
Shudder, b. frisson ^ m. frimisse- 

ment, m. 

v.i. frissonner^ jrimir. 

Siberia, pr.n. 8ih4riet f . 
Sibyl, s. sihyUe^ f. 
Sicily, pr.n. Sidle, f. 
Sickly, adj. maXadif, maUngre. 
Side, 8. c6t^ ; adj. da profil. 

^with, v.i. prendre le parti de. 

Siege, 8. siige, m. 

Sig^, B. soupir, m. 

— v.i. soupir&r, pousser des sou- 

pirs. 
Sign, 8. signe, m. enseigne, i. 

v.tr. signer. 

Sight, 8. VIM, f. coup d'oeil, m. 
Signal, 8. signal, m. eigne, m. 
Signify, Y.tr. si^ni/itfr, commander. 
Silence, 8. silence, m. 
Silent, adj. silencieux. 
Silesia, pr.n. Si'esie, f. 
SilidooB, adj. silicieux. 
Silk, 8. soie, i. 
SilYer, 8. argent, m. 
Simple, adj. simple. 
Simplicity, b. simpUeit^, f. 
Simnltaneoasly, adY. simvUtan^- 

ment. 
Sin, %.p4eh4, m. — Y.i. pAjTicr. 
Since, conj. depvis, 'puisque. 
Sincere, adj. sincire, pwr. 
Sinoeri^, s. sine4rit6, f. 



Sing, Y. chamUr. 

Single, adj. seid, simple, unique. 
Singly, adY. simplemeni, wn d un. 
SingoUr, adj. singuUer, remar- 

quable. 
Sink, Y.i. sombrer, s*enfoneer, 

tomber. 
Sir, 8. monsieur, m. Sir, m. 
Sire, 8. sire, m. 
Sister, s. smur, f. 
Sit, Y.L s^ouseoir, se tenir, singer. 
Situate, adj. situi. 
Situation, b. situabion, i. 
Six, num. card. sim. 
Sixteenth, num. ord. seiwidme. 
Sixty, num. card. sotxanUe. 
Size, 8. grcmdeur, i. taiUe, f. groS' 

sev/r, £ 
Skeleton, 8. squelette, m. 
Skilful, adj; habile, adroit. 
Skill, 8. habilet^, i. adresse, f. 
Skirt, 8. pan, m. basque, f. esstrS- 

mite, m. 
Skull, B. crdne, m. 
Sky, B. del, m. — ^blue, bleu de del. 
Slate, 8. ardoise, t. schiste, m. 
Slau^ter, s. carnage, m. boucherieS^ 
— Y.tr. tn<w«ocrer, 4gorger. 
Slaughterer, b. igorgewr, m. meur- 

trier, m. 
SlaYC, 8. escUwe, m. f . 
Slay, Y.tr. tuer, Sgorger. 
Sleep, 8. sommeil, m. 

Y.i. dormM". 

SlecYC, 8. ma/nche, f. 

Slender, adj.^^^^, svdte, minime. 

Slight, adj. Uger^faible. 

Slow, adj. lent, lou/rd. 

Slowly, adY. lentement. 

Slumber, b. sommeil, m. repos, m. 

Y.i. sommeiller, dormir. 

Small, adj. petit, peu nombretM. 
Small-pox, 8. petite virole, i. 
Smatter omd Smattering, s. tein- 

twre, t. conncuissance I4gdre. 
Smell, 8. odeur, f. — ^Y.i. seniir. 
Smile, 8. soiwrire, m. souris, m. 

Y. i. sowrire. 

Smooth, adj. vmi^ Usse, doux. 
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Sneer, s. rieaM&mentt m. rire mo» 

qu&Wf m. 

, ▼.£. rtconar, rcbiUer, 

JSnow, 8. neige, f. — ^v.i. neiger. 

Bo, adv. si, oum. 

Soap, 8. aavon, m. 

Sober, ndj, sohre, sen84, modM. 

Sooiable, adj. iocidble, 

Bodal, adj. social, de la soc%4U, 

Society, s. sooUU, f. 

Soft, adj. dotuB, mou. 

Soften, v.tr. odottcir, wmolUr, 

Soil, B. tache, f. sol, m. 

Soldier, s. soldMt, m. 

Solid, adj. soUde, massif. 

Solitary, adj. solitaire, seul. 

Solitude, s. solit'ude, f . isolement, m. 

Borne, adj. qwilque, quslqu^wi, de, * 

Sometimes, adv. qvislqusfois. 

Somewhere, adv. quelque part. 

Son, 8. fils, m. — in law, gendo'e, m. 

Sonnetteer, 8. faisewr de sonnets, m. 

Soon, ady. hientdt. 

Sorcerer, s. sorder, m. 

Sordid, adj. sord^de. 

Sorrow, 8. dovXewr, f. chagrin, m. 

Sort, 8. sort, m. genre, m. espdce, f. 

Soul, 8. &me, f. 

Sound, 8. son, hrmt, m. d^troit, m. 

■ , v.i. sonner, r^sonner. 

Soondly , adj . v%goureusefnent,ferme. 
Source, 8. source, f. principe, m. 
South, 8. sud, m. midi, m. 
Southern, adj. d/u, sud, miridioTud, 

austraH. 
South- Weet, 8. sud-ouest, m. 
Sovereign,8. sow)erain,monarq%te,m. 
Sow, 8. trwie, f . 
— , v.tr. seiner, ensemencer. 
Spacious, adj. spacieuss, vaste. 
Spain, pr.n. Espagite, f. 
Spaniel, s. Spagnevi, m. 
Spare, v.tr. rSserver, 4pargner. 
Spark, 8. Stineelle, f. 
Sparkle, 8. itvncelle, f . icVst, m. 
— , v.i. 4tinceler,pitiller, 
Spartan, adj. spartiate. 
Speak, ^.i. parler, dire. 
Special, adj. spidai, particuUer, 
Species, 8. esp4ee, f . sorte, f . genfe,Tiu 



Specimen, 8. specimen, m. 
Spectacle, s. spectacle, m. 
Spectacles, s. hmeites, f.pl. 
Spectator, s. spectaiewr, m. 
Speedily, adv. promptemewt, vite. 
Spend, v.tr. dipenser, conswmer. 
Spice, 8. 4pice, f . ; v.tr. ipioer. 
Spider, s. ara!ign4e, f. 
Spire, 8. iUche, f. clooher, m. 
Spirit, 8. dme, f . e8pr%t,'m.courage, m. 
Spirited, adj. cowrageua, a/rdent, 

fougueykos, plein de feu. 
Spirituous, adj\ spiritueux. 
Sphere, s. sphire, i. 
Splendour, s. splendev/r, f. 
Split, v.tr. denser, fendre. 
Spoil, 8. biitin, m. d^poMilles, f.pl. 
— , v.tr. dipowXler, spolier. 
Sponge, 8. 4p6nge, f. 
Spontaneous, adj. spontan4, sot»- 

dmn, subit. 
Sport, 8. jeu, m. 4hats, m.pl., exer^ 

dees, m.pl. 

, v.i. jouer, chaaser, picker. 

Spot, 8. tache, f. lieu, m. place, f. 
Spread, v.tr. 4tendre, d4ployer. 
Sprightly, adj. vif, anim4, enSou4, 
Spring, 8. printemps, m. source, i, 

ressort, m. 

, V. na^e, s*4l(meer, hondir. 

Spur, 8. 4peron, m. aiguillon, n^. 

stimvikmt, m. 
— , v.tr. donner de V4peron, 
Square, s. ca/rre, m. place, f. 
^— adj. earr4. 
Squirrel, s. 4Gv/rewil, m. 
Stage, 8. tfhSdtre, m. 
Stair, B,ma/rche, f. esealier, m. 
Staircase, s. escaUer, m. 
Stalk, 8. tige, f. pied, m. 
Stamp, 8. estwmpe, f. marque, f. 

timbre, m. 

, Y,tt,,frapper, mwrqtter. 

Stand, v.i. se tenir dehout, se tenir ; 

to stand against, s*4lever contre, 

r4si8ter, tenir tSte d. 
Standard, s. itendard, m. 4talon, m* 
Star, 8. 4toile, f. astre, m. 
Start, 8. tressaillement,m. dipart,m, 
— v.i. tressaiXUr, paaifPr, 
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Starve, y.tr. /air« mowrir ds foMi^ 
affanier, tuer ; y.i. mourir dsfoAm* 
State, 8. 4tat^ m. conMHon^ f. 
-^^ v.tr. expoaer, d4cla/rer. 
Statesman, b. homme dVtat, m. 
Station, s. j:>o<te, m. j[>lac0, f . posu 
Statne, s. statue^ f . [tton, I. 

Stature, a. staiuref f. taiZl«, f. 
Stey, 8. sSjow, m. orr^, m. 
Steadily, adv. d'lm jpa« ferme, awec 

— v.tr. cwT^t«r, retenir. 

■ v.i. a'arr^ter, dametir^. 
Steadfast, adj. iinmohile,ferfn0. 
Steal, Y.tr. dSroher ;. y.i. «fi plis^er. 
Steed, B. cowsi^, m. montv/re^ I. 
Steel, 0. acMr, m. 

Steep, adj., escarps ^ ra^ide. 
Step, s. paSf m. marche, f. 
Stephen, pr.n. i^i^nnd, m. 
Stiok, & hdton, m. canne, f. 
^ . v.i. g^attacher, se fixer. 
Stiff, adj. roide, roid^, dur. 
Still, adj. sileneieuto, tranquiUe, 
—~— adv. encorBf cependa/nt. 
Sting, 8. aigwillont m. da/rd, m. 

— ■ v .tr. piquer, hleaser. 
Stiteh, v.tr. coudref rapiSeer, 
Stomach, s. esbomac^ m. 
Stone, 8. pierre^ f . rocheTf m. 
Stop, 8. a/rrit, m. halte, f. 

— v.t. on-^tflr, efnp4cher. 
Story, 8. TkiJ^otr^, f, conte^m* 4tage, 

m. men«onj/0, m. 
Straight, adj. droit, jmte^ 
Straightforward, adj. droits franc. 
Strain, s. effort, m. aecentSf m.pl. 

accords, m.pL 

■ v.tr. tewdre, forcer. 
Strait, 8. d^troit, m. 5)a«, m. 
Straiten, v.tr. resserrer, rStrScir, 
Strange, adj. strange, 4trcmger» 
Stranger, s. 4tra/nger,ixxs Strang ire,L 
Stcangle, v.tr. 4trangler, 4touffer, 
Strawberry, s.fra\se, tfrmeier, m. 
Stray, v.i. errer, 8'4ga/rer, 
Stemgth, 8. force i, viguew, t, 
Stoengthen, v.tr. /oH^r. 

Strict, adj. etrict, eSvlre, 
Street, s. rue, t 



Strike, y,^, fropper^hatire. 
Strikingly, adv. remchrqwihlemtini^ 
Strip, v.te. 6tet, d^pouUler. 
Stroke, b. cowp, m. trait, m. 
Strong, adj. fort, robtute. 
Strongly, adv. fortemswt. 
Structure, b. structure, t Mfiee, m* 
Straggle, b. lutte, i, 

v.i. hitter^ se d^bottre. 

Stubborn, adj. enMt4, opinidire. 
Study, 8. 4ti^, f. cahinet, m. 

v.tr. 4tudier, s^appUquer d. 

Stuff, 8. 4toffe, f. materiauB, m.pU 
Stupid, adj. stupids, sot. 
Style, 8. style, m. moniSre, I. 

v.tr. appeler, nommer. 

Subdue, v.tr. sttbyuguer, soumeitr^ 
•Subject, 8. si^jet, m. ; v.tr. soumetire^ 
Subjugate, v.tr. svijugvsr. 
Submission, s. sawwissum, I. 
Submissively, adv. d*vm adr sowmt^ 
Submit, v.tr. soumettre, v.i. se sow- 

mettre. 
Subordinate, adj. subordortrU. 
Subservient, adj. secondaire. Ta 

make subservient, faire servir. 
Subsist, v.i. subsister, demewrer. 
Subsistence, s. subaistoMM, I. 
Substance, s. s^ihstfmce, f. [m. 

Substitute, s. rempla^ant, subsidy 

' v.tr. sM^stiiMAr, remplaeer. 
Subtle, adj. s%tbtil,fir^. 
Succeed, v.i. suce4der, r4ussir» 
Success, s. succ4s, m. riussiU, L 
Succession, s. suite, f . succastionf I, 
Successive, adj . suceeasif, cons4euitf. 
Successively, adv. suceesstvememL 
Such, adj. tel, pareiU 
Sudden, adj. s^it, soudaAn, 
Suddenly, adv. tout d coup. 
Suffer, v.tr. sovffrir, permetire. 
Sufferer, s. patient, m. victimSf U 
Sufficient, adj. suffisant. 
Sufficiently, adv. suffisoMmewL 
Suffocate, v.tr. suffoguer, 4toylfer^ 
Sugar-cane, s, canne dsucre, f. 
Surest, v.tr. sikgg4rer, insiwi^m 
Suit, 8. suite, i, eollecUon, L d^ 

mande, i, habit eomplei, m. 
— . v.tr. adapter, pUer, 
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Bniiable, a^. eonvenahU, groj^a. 
Siillj, y.tr. souilUr, saUr. 
Sultan, b. sulta/n, m. 
Sultry, adj. €touff(mt, lourd. 
Sum, 8. somme, f. totoHf m, 

— V. additionner, — up, r^Bwner, 
Summer, s. StS^ m. 

Sxmimit, s. sommet, m. fcUtet nu 

apogee, m. 
Summon, v.tr. mcmder, convoqiMf, 

eiier. 
Summons, 8. citation^ f. a^ppett m. 
Sun, 8. sol&il, m. 
Sunday, s. dxmanche, m. 
Sunrise, s. lever du soleil, m. 
Sunset, B. e<yucher du aoleilt m. 
Superannuated, adj. 8w<mn4,v%ei^' 

Zf , mis d Za ratroittf. 
Superficial, adj. 8%i^pe%ficiel, 
Superfluity, s. auperfluitS, f. 
Superior, adj. 8up4rieibr. 
Superiority, 8. eupSrioritS, L 
Superstitious, adj. super stitieua. 
Supple, adj. souple, fiewihle. 
Supply, s. provision, f. fonds, m. 

— v.tr. pourvoir, foumir. 
Support, B. sotititfn, m. appui, m. 

— v.tr. supporter, entretenir. 
Supporter, s. souHen, m. appui, m. 

partiscm, m. 
Suppose, y.i. supposer, sHmaginer, 
Suppress, v.tr. supprimer, 4touffer» 
Supreme, adv. supreme, sov/verain. 
Sure, adj. siir, ififfailUble. 
Surely, adv. sHrement, assuriment, 
Suriace, s. swrfuce, f . 
Surgeon, s. chirurgien,^ m. 
Surprise, s. swrprise, f . 

v.tr. swrprendre, itonner. 

Surrender, s. reddiiUm, f. remise, f, 
■ v.tr. rendre, livrer, se rendre. 
Surround, v.tr. entourer, environner. 
Survive, v.tr. survivre. 
Suspend, v.tr. suspevidre, arriter. 
Suspense, s. su^ension, f. ineerti' 

tude, f . 
Suspension, s. sitspension, t 
Suspicion, a. soupgon, m. 
Suspicious, adj. suspeei, mifiant, 
Suataip, v.tr. souvenir, endvrer. 



Swallow, 8. hirondelle, f. 
— ^ v.tr. avaXer, absorber. 
Swarm, s. essoMn, m. foule, i. 

v.i. M presser, fourmilUr, 

Sweety adj. doum, tuaw, suortf. 
Sweetness, s. doueewTf t suaviU^ t, 
Swell, v.tr. gonifieTf enfier. 
Swelling, s. evvfl^re, m. gom^emmi^ 
Swift, adj. ropidfl, prompt, \XBu 

Swiltness, s. e^4r%t4, f. prompii- 
Swiss, adj. Suisse, \puds^ L 

Switzerland, pr.n. Su/isset f. 
Sword, 8. ip4e, f. sabre, m./ir, m. 
Sycophant, s. sycophamU, m. 
Symmetry^ s. symiirie, t 
Symptom, a. sympt&me, m. 
Syria, pr.n. Syrie, f. 
System, s. systime, m. 

Table, s. table, f. 
Tacitus, pr.n. Tadte, m. 
Tactics, 8. tacUque, f . 4uolutions4*V^ 
Tail, s. queue, f. 
Take, v.tr. prendre. 
Tale, 8. conte, m. r^cit, m. 
Talent, s. taleni, m. faculty, i. 
Tall, adj. grand. 
Tambourine, s. tambourin, m. 
Tame, adj. apprivois^, domestique^ 
Tapestry, s. tapisserie, t. 
Tartaiy, pr.n. Tartarie, i. 
Task, s. tdche, f. travail, m. 
Taste, s. goCt, m. saveur, i. 

v.tr. goUter. 

Tasteless, a^j- insipide, fade. 
Tax, 8. tave^ L imp6tf m. 

v.tr. imposer, accuser de. 

Tea, 8. th4, m. 

Teach, v.tr. instruire, enseigner. 
Tear, s. larme, L plewrs, m. pi. 
v.tr. ddchirer. — to pieoeSr 

mettre en piices. 
Telegraph, s. t^l^graphe, m. 
Tell, v.tr. dire, raconter. 
Temper, s. temperament, m. hU' 

mewr, f. coAradkre, m. 

v.tr. tempirer, tremper. 

Temperance, s. temp4rance^ f. 
Temperate, adj. tempM, modSr^f 

sobre. 
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Tampentom, i. tempSratmre, f . 
Tempest, tempite, t arag^, m. 
Temple, b. temple, m. tempe, f. 
Temponzy, mdj, iemponUre, pro- 
Temptation, s.i0iitoMon,f. [vUoi/re. 
Ten, nam. owd. dim. 
Tenderness, s. tendresee, t 
Tent, s. tmia, f . 
Tenth, nnm. ord. cUMme, 
Tenn, s. terme, m. litntitf, f . etpocd, 
— T.tr. appeler, nommer. [m. 
Terribly, adv. terribUment. 
Temfio, adj. ajfrovone, tMri&ld. 
Tenify, T.tr. tervifier. 
Temtory, s. territoire, m. 
Terror, a. tMTtfitr, f. tfpouvonte, f. 
Teain, pr Ji. Teeein, m. 
Test, s. prewve, f . ^prMMW, f . ee$<U,m. 

v.tr. rfproiwar, eMo^^r. 

Than, oonj. que. 
Thank, y.fr. remeroier. 
Thftnkfnl, adj. reeofinaitsa/ni. 
Thanks, s. grdce, f. remerctments, 

m.pl. 
That, adj.dem. ee, oet, cette, ee...l&. 

pron. eeUU, eelle ; oonj. que. 

Theatre, s. thSdtre, m. spectacle, m. 
Theban, adj. th^ain. 
Theft, B. tM>f, m. larcin, m. 
Their, adj. lewr, lewrs. 
Themselyes, pron. eua-mimes. 
Thenoe, adv. de Id, <y« Iotb. 
Theory, s. tA^om, f. 
There, adv. Id. There is, voOd. 
Therefore, c. done, par conaSquent. 
Thereapon, oonj. Id-desatu. 
Thermometer, s. thermomitre, m. 
These, adj. ee$, ceux-oi. 
They, pron. He, elles, ceum. 
Thick, adj. 4paM, gros, nomhrefut. 
Thioket, s. fowni, m. hui$8on, m. 
Thiokish, adj. tm peu ipait. 
Thickness, s. 4pcAaBeyii/r, f. 
Thief, s. volewr, m. larron, m. 
Tlugh, s. evABse, f . fimwr, m. 
Think, v.tr. peneer, aonger, eroire. 
Third, adj. troiethne. 
Thirst, s. soif, f . 
Thirsty, adj; qui a eeif, attiri. 
Thirty, nnm.card. trenbe. 



This, a4j. ce, esei, orfm ' ei . 
Thistle, s. diardoW, m. 
Thither, ady. Id, y. 
Thorn, s. ipime, f. buMson, m. 
Those, adj. ce», eeu». 
Though, eonj. quoique, hien que. 
Thonght, 8. peneSe, t idAe, L 
ThouMmd, s. mille, miUier, m. 
Thread, B.fil, m. filament, m. 
Threat, s. menace, f. 
Threaten, ^.tr. menoesr. 
Three, nam.eard. troie. 
Threshold, s. eeuU, m. base, t 
Thrive, Y.iat.prospirer, profiJter,fiMre 

eon eKemin. 
Throne, s. trBn/e, m. 
Through,, prep, d tramerB, pa/r. 
Throughont, adv. d'un hout d 

Vaulre, entihwnenit. 
Throw, T.tr. jeter, Uuncer. 
Thmst, s. covp, m. hotte, f. 

v.tr. pousser, enfoneer. 

Thunderbolt, s. foudre, f . 

Thas, adv. ainei. 

Tide, 8. marSe, L fiuto, m. oourcmt, m. 

Tiger, s. Ugre, m. 

Till, oonj. jugqu*d, juequ*d ee que. 

Time, s. temps, m. saieon, t. 

Timber, s. hois, m. poutre, f . 

Timid, adj, timide, oraiinJtif. 

Tin, 8. 4taxn, m. fer-hUme, m. 

Tire, v.tr. haJbiller, ennuyer. 

Title, 8. titre, m. nam, m. 

v.tr. nommer, imJUtvXer. 

Tocsin, 8. toeein, m. 
Together, adv. ensemhle. 
ToU, 8. troMkil, m. Idbewr, m. 

v.i. travailler, sefc^iguer. 

Token, s. gage, m. signe, m. 

Tolerate, v.tr. toUrer. 

Tomb, 8. tonibe, f. tombactu, m. 

Ton, 8. tonneau, m. tonne, I. 

Tone, 8. ton, m. son, m. 

Tool, 8. ovibil, m. dma damned, f. 

Tooth, 8. dent, f . 

Top, ^ottt, m. e<m6, f. /aKs, m. 

Topaz, 8. topaee, f. 

Torment, v.tr. tovrmsnter, torturer. 

Torpedo, 8. torpille, t 

Torture, s. tortwre, f. suppliee, m. 
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Torture, v.tr. iwrtwrw. 
Totally, adv. iotaX«ment, 
Touoh, 8. iowihsTj m. eoniat^, m. 
— - v.tr. Unuihar^ oUoindre, 
Towards, prep, vers, envers. 
Towel, 8. terviette^ f. e«sttt6-matn«. 
Tower, 8. tour^ f. [m. 

v.i. monter^ 8*4lever, 

Trace, s. trace, f. vestige, m. 

v.tr. tracer J dScouvrir. 

Tract, B. Stenduey f. trace, f. 
Tractable, adj. traitable, ma/niahle. 
Trade, a. commerce^ m. metier, m. 
Trader, s. morcTiant, m. 
Tradition, 8. tradition, f. 
Train, s. train, m. suite, f. eours, m. 

v.tr, trainer, dresser. 

Trample, v.tr. fouler au» pieds. 
Tram-road, s. tramway, m. 
Tranquil, adj. tranquille, calme. 
Tranquillity, 8. trcmquilHti, f. 
Transaction, 8. n4gociai%on, f. tra- 

vauK, m.pl. 
Translate, v.tr. tradmre. 
Translation, s. traditction, f. 
Transmit, v.tr. transmettre. 
Transmigration, s. transmigration, 

f . — of the souls, mitempsycose, f , 
Transport, s. transport, m. 

v.tr. transporter. 

Travel, s. voyage, m. 

v.tr. voycbger. 

Traveller, s. voyageur, m. 
Treachery, s. trahison, f . perfidie, f . 
Tread (down), Y,ii. fouler ausspieds, 

opprimer. 
Treason, s. trahison, f . 
Treasure, s. tr4sor, m. 
Treasury, s. tr4sorerie, I, 
Treat, s. festin, m. r^gdl, m. plaisir, 
— v.tr. tradter, rigaler, [m. 

Treatment, s. tradtement, m. 
Treaty, s. traits, m. 
Tree, s. orbre, m. 

Tremendous, adj. terrible, furieuu. 
Trial, s. ^j^reuve, f. proch, m. 
Tribe, s. tribu, f. peuplade, t. 
Tribunal, s. tribunal, m. 
Tributary, adj. trtbutoire. 
Tribute, s. tribut, m. 



Trifle, 8. bagatelle, t babioU, t, 

v.i. badiner, se jouer. 

Triple, adj. triple. 
Triumph, s. triomphe, m. 

v.i. trtompher. 

Troop, s. troupe, f. bamde, i. 

Trophy, s. tropMe, m. 

Trouble, s. peine, f. ennui, m. diffi- 

eultS, f. 
v.tr. trou62er, diranger, en- 

nwyer. 
Troublesome, adj. ennuyeua, pS- 

nible. 
Trout, 8. truite, f. 
Troy, B. Troie, t 
True, adj. won, fiddle, honnite. 
Truly, adv. vrmment. 
Trumpet, s. trompette, i. 
Trumpeter, s. trompette, h^aut, m. 
Trust, 8. confiance, t, diptt, m. 

v.tr. conjier, sejier d. 

Truth, 8. v€rit6, i, wai, m. 
Try, v.tr. eseayer, juger. 
Tub, 8. baquet, m. tonneau, m. 
Tuft, s. toujfe, i, huppe, tjlocon, 

m. 
Tug, 8. tiraiZZement, m. secottsse, I. 

^ort, m. 
Tumult, 8. tumvXte, m. Smoi, m. 
Tungusian, adj. tongouse. 
Turf, 8. gaeon, m. herbs, f. 
Turk, 8. Twrc, m. 
Turkey, pr.n. Turguie, f. cZindon, m. 
Turkish, adj. turc. 
Turn, s. tour, m. tournvre, f. Good 

turn, service, m. 

v.tr. toumer, diriger, changer, 

foAre eouZever. 

aside, Asarter. 

away, d^tfrnmefr, 

off, renvoyer, emigidier, 

v.i. <ot*rwer, rovXer, cha/nger. 

Tusk, s. defense, f . dent, t. 
Tutor, 8. pr^cepteur, m. 
Twelve, num.card. douze. 
Twenty, num.card. vingt. 
Twinge, 8. Slancement, tiraiUement, 
Two, num.card. deux. 
Tyranny, s. tyrannie, f . 
Tyrant, s. tyrant, m. 
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Unable, adj. inea^^U {de). 
Unaided, adj. soms aide. 
Uncommon, adj. rare, peu commim, 
Unoontrolled, adj. Itbre, en moAtre, 
Uncoltiyaied, adj. incuUe. 
Undaunted, adj. Bans 4tre intimid^. 
Undeceive, v.tr. dStromper, 
Under, prep, sous, dessoua. 
Undergo, v.tr. subir, dprouver. 
Understand, v.tr. comprei^d/re^ Hre 

informs. 
Understanding, s. iidelligeneey i, 

a/rrangement, m. 
Undertake, v.tr. entreprendre. 
Undoubted, adj. vMovdesiahle, 
Unea^, adj. inguiat, g6n4. 
Unfaithful, adj. infidjSU, 
Unfortunate, adj. mal^i«r6ti0, ia- 

fortund. 
Unfortunately, adv. malheure%ue' 

meni. 
Unfurnished, adj. non gami. 
Ungrateful, adj. ingrat. 
Unhappy, adj. malhev/reux. 
Unheard, adj. ineonnu, inowi. 
Uniform, s. and adj. uniforme. 
Uniformity, s. uniformiU, f . 
Uninjured, adj. sain et savf. 
Uninterrupted, adj .noninterrompu. 
Unit, 8. unit4, f . 

Unite, v.tr. wuTj r4unir,joind/r0. 
Universal, adj. universel. 
Universally, adv. universellemeTU, 
Universe, s. univers, m. 
Unknown, adj. inconnu. 
Unless, oonj. d moins que. 
Unlimited, tAj.illimiU^ sans homes. 
Unlucky, adj. malhewreva. 
Unmercifulness, s. harharis, f. cru- 

auitSf f . 
Unmerited, adj. fu>n m4rUS, 
Unmindful, adj. inaMentif, qw 

oubUe, qui nSglige, 
Unmoved, adj. immobile^ in4bra/n- 

Idble^ impassible. 
Unnatural, adj. peu naiwrel. 
Unoccupied, adj. inoccupS, 
Unoffending, adj. iwfffensii. 
Unparalleled, adj. sans par«i2, in- 
eompa/rable. 



Unperceived, adj. inaperQu.. 
Unpleasantly,adv. d6sag%'4aJblemeni, 
Unpopular, adj. impop/ulwisre. 
Unprofitable, adj. peu projUabU, 
Unquestionably, adv. certainemeni. 
Unreasonable, adj. d6roisonnable>. . 
Untraotable, adj. vntraitMey tn^ 

docile. 
Unusually, adv. rarement, peu mu- 

ve/nJt. 
Unwelcome, adj.mal vemu, dSsagri^. 

a^ls. 
Unwillingly, adv. d cowtre-caur. 
Unworthy, adj. indigne. 
Up, adv. en hautt deboutf exciU,fini, 
—to, jusqu'd. 
Upon, prep, swr. 

Upper, supdrieur, haut, de dessus. 
Uproar, s. tumultet m, vaearme, m. 
Upwards, adv. vers le hamt, plus de, 
Ural Mountains, Monts Ourals, 
Urge, v.tr. porter, engager, pousser. 
Urgent, adj. urgent. 
Usage, B. usage, m. traitemeniy m. 
Use, s. emploi, m. usage, vx,utiUt4, t, 
v.tr. employer, traiter, se 

servir de, 
—- v.i. avoir eoutume. 
Useful, adj. utUe. 
Useless, adj. inutile. 
Usual, adj. ordiruiire, hdbiiuel. 
Usually, adv. ordinairement. 
Usurp, v.tr. uswrper, s^&mparer de. 
Utmost, adj. esttSrieur, etftrime, 

absolu. 
Utter, adj. ee quHl y a de plus, 

tout ce qui est possible, plus. 
v.tr. prof4rer, dire, eahaler. 

Vain, adj. vain, inutile. 
Valiantly, adv. vaiUammer^, 
VaUey, s. v<Ul4e, f. vckllon, m. 
Valour, s. vaJeur, f . vaillance, f . 
Valuable, adj. prSdeua, importomi. 
Value, s. valeur, i, pria, m. 

v.tr. estimer, appTider, 

Vanity, s. vaniti, t, futility, f . 
Vanquish ,Y.ir,va%ncre, triompher «l#. 
Vapour, s. vapewr, f. 
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Variation, s. variation^ t cha/nge' 

ment, m. 
Variety, 8. vouri^U, f. 
Various, adj. divers, diffiSrewt, 
Vassal, s. vassalj m. 
V«Bt, adj. vaate, gromd. 
Vaunt, v.tr. vanter, gloHfier. 
Vegetable, s. v^^al, m. ISgttme, m. 

adj. v^gi^tai. 

Vehicle, s. v^hicuU, m. 

Vein, s. veins, f . 

Velocity, s. vilociU, f. vitesee, f . 

Veserate, y.tr. v^nSrer, r4v4rer. 

Veneration, g. v4niraJtion, f. 

Vengeance, s. vengewnce, f . 

Vent, 8. atr, m. veint, m. pas- 

scbge, m. 

v.tr. etiihaler, doimer coure d. 

Verdant, adj. verdoyant, vert. 
Vernal, adj. prinianier, du prin- 

temps. 
Verse, s. vers, m. versei, m. 
Very, adv. trie, fort. 
Vespasian, pr.n. Vespasien, m. 
Vessel, s. vaissecm, m. vase, m. 
Vest, s. veste, f. Tiabit, m. gilet, m. 
Vice, s. vied, m. d4fiiut, m. 
Vicinity, s. voisinage, m. 
Victim, 8. victims, f. 
Victorious, adj. vietoriews. 
Victory, s. victoire, f. 
Vinma, pr.n. Vienne, t 
Vienne, pr.n. Vienne, f. 
Vigilance, s. vigilamce, f. 
Vigoar, fk vii^uattr, f . ^ner^ie, f . 
Vile, adj. vil, has, sa/n$ valeur. 
Village, B. viUage, m. 
ViUain, s. miserable, m. gredin, m. 
Viilany, s. sc4l4ratesse, f . i9^<M»t«, f . 
Violate, v.tr. violer, trotiblen 
Violence, b. violenee, t, voiw de fait, 

f.pl. 
VjBient, adj. violent, imp4tuswD, 
Violet, adj. violet. 
Violin, s. violon, m. 
Virtue, s. vertu, f. fores, f. vaieur, f. 
Virtuous, adj. veri^teusB, ejSHeaee. 
Viscount, s. vicomte, m. 
Visit, s. visits, i. inspeeHon, t, 
v.tr. visiter, aller voir. 



Visitor, 8. tns«f«t»r, m. in9pB€tewr,m* 

Vital, adj. vital. 

Vivacity, s. vivaciti, nature viva^, 2. 

Vizier, s. vizir, m. 

Vocal, adj. vocal, ha/rmonietm. 

Voice, 8. voie, i. son, m. 

Votary, s. adorateur, m.partisa/n, m. 

Vote, 8. vote, m. voia, f. 

Vou<di, v.tr. attester, affirmer, 

certifier. 
Vow, s. vosu, m. sermewt, m. 

v.tr. vouer, jurer. 

Vulgar, 8. vulgaire, m. 
Vulnerable, adj. vulnirahle. 

Wag, 8, plaisani m. farcew, m. 

v.tr. remuer, obiter. 

Wait, v.tr. oMendre, tarder, servir. 
Wales, pr.n. Is pays de Oalles. 
Wall, 8. mw, in. nvwraille, f. 
Walk, v.i. marcher, parcourir, se 

promener. 
Wander, v.i. errer,s'4garer. 
Want, 8. hesoin, m. mongue, m. 
v.tr. numquer de, amoir hesoin^ 

vouloir, dSsirer. 
Wanton, adj. lihertin, I4ger, foldtre. 
Wantonness, s. d4rgglement, m. 

caprice, m. enjouement, m. 
War, 8. guerre, f . armes, f.pl. 
Warm, adj. ehaud, ehaleweuw. 

v.tr. chivttffer, ^chauffer. 

Warn, v.tr, a/vertir, pr^nvunir. 
Warning, s. avertissement, m. 

le^on, f. 
Warrant, s. garaniie, f. wutorisa- 

tion, t. 
— v.i. garamtir, autoriser. 
Wash, v.tr. laver, hUmehir. 
Washerwoman, s. hlanchisseuse, t. 
Wasp, s. gu^, I. 

Waste, T.tr. user, 4pmser, d4vaster. 
Watch, 8. veUle, f . ga/rde, f . montre,!, 

v.tr. veiller, ipier. 

Water, s. ea/u, f . 
Way, 8. voie, i. chemin, m. 
Weak, adj./oi&Itf, dSbile. 
Weakness, s. faihlesse, f . 
Wealth, 8. opulence, t. riehesse, f. 
Wear, v.tr. user, porter. 
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Wear, Ti. i'mmt, m conaiwmer, 

Weaiy, adj. fatiguS, Uu, 

"— ▼.tr./aityiMr, loMt&r. 

Weather, b. tempt, m. Ump^nUiwrgJ, 

Wearing, 8. iitsage, m. 

Weed, 8. herhe, f. 

Week, 8. semaine^ f . huit jowrt. 

Weep, vi. plmirar. 

Weigh, Y.tr. peser. 

Weight, 8. poidi, m. pesantewr, I. 

Welfare, 8. lien-itre, m. bon- 

^tfur, m. 
Well, 8. puiUf m. 
^— adv. 6ien. 

timed, adj. opportun, r^Z^. 

West, 8. ouest, m. eouc^nt, m. 
Weetem, adj. oceidentcU, de Toueti. 
Wether, 8. mouion, m. 
Whale, 8. haleine, L c^acS, m. 
What, pron. gua, guoi. 
Whatever, pr. 9u«lgu«...giie, tout ee 

gut, quot qvs. 
Wheat, %.Sr<imetd^ m. &7tf, m. 
Wheel, 8. rovs^ f . cercU^ m. 

v.tr. /aire towmer, voiivifrer. 

Wheelwright, 8. dKurron, m. 
When, oonj. guand, lorsque. 
Whence, adv. di'ok. 
Where, adv. oiL, Id ou. 
Whether, oonj. <i, soit que, ou. 
Which, pron. gui, gite, ZegueL 
While, 8. instamiy m. temp«^ m. 

oonj. pendant gue, tant gue. 

Whilst, oonj. tandie giie, penda/ni 

gtM. 
Whip, 8./oiiet, m. 

v.tr. fouetter, hattre. 

Whiskered, adj. dfwvoris. 
Whiskers, 8./avoris,.m.pl. 
Whisper, s. chuchotememt, m. mv/r- 

mwe, m. rwnewr, f . 

V. chuehoteTf mv/rmv/rer. 

White, adj. hla/ne. 
Whitish, adj. hlanehdtre. 
Who, relat.pron. gui, lequel. 
Whoever, pron. qwiconquBt qvi que 

ee soit quu 
Whole, adj. tout, entier. 
Wholesome, adj. coin, saZubre^ 
Wholly, adj. enticement, tout a fait. 



Why, oonj. pourquoi, eh ! hien. 
Wide, adj. larger va$te, grand. 
Widely, adv. largement, hi&n. 
Wife, 8./emme, f. Spouse, f. 
Wig, 8. pemigue, f. 
Wild, adj. tauvage, incuUe, d ZVtal 

sawoage. 
Will, 8. volonU, f . dSsir, m. 
^-^ V. vottlotr, soufuUter. 
Willingly, adv. volontierg. 
Win, v.te. gagner, remporter. 
Wind, 8. vent, m. eoujjle, m. 
— ~ v.tr. /lire toumer, remonier. 
Window, B.^enitre, f. oroieSe, f. 
Wing, 8. axLe, t. 
Winged, adj. aHi, 
Winter, 8. hwer, m. 
Wipe, v.tr. eeevyer, nettoyer. 
Wire, B.fil defer, m. 
Wisdom, 8. sobgesee, f. 
Wise, adj. sage, prudent. 
Wish, 8. dSsir, m. eouhait, m. 
— — v.tr. dSsirer, souhcUter. 
Wistful, adj. pensif, de dSsir. 
Wit, 8. esprit, m. gdnie, m. 
Witoh, 8. sordkre, f. 
With, prep, cuoec. 
Withdraw, v.tr. retvrer, enlever. 
Within, prep, dans, dedans. 
Without, prep, soms^ hors de. 
Witness, s. t6moin, m. 

v.tr. tSmoigner, Hre timoindem 

Wolf, 8. loup, m. 

Woman, s. fenvme, t. m. 

Wonder, s. merveille, i. 4townemeni^ 

v.i. s*4tonner, se demander. 

Wonderful, adj. merveilleua. 
Wood, 8. hois, m. 

Wool, 8. UAne, f . duvet, m. poil, m. 
Word, 8. mot, m. parole, f. 
Work, 8. (Bvwre, f . tra/mU, m. 

v.i. travouiller, faire. 

Workman, s. out/Tier,m.arttsan,in. 
World, 8. monde, m. terre, f. 
Worse, adj. pire ; adv. pis. 
Worship, 8. culte, m. adoration, f. 
Worthy, adj. digne, qui mirite. 
Wound, 8. hlessure, f. 

v.tr. hlssser. 

Wrap, v.tr. ewvelopper, pUer, 
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Wralh, B. ooutrotM, m. eoUre, f. 
Wreek, s. namfragef m. dtfbrti , m. 

Wrenoh, b. effort violent^ m. 

— v.te., arrocfcflr, fouZdr. 
Wrestle, v.tr. Zuittfr, dispt^Ur, 
Wietdhed, adj. malheureibx, iinfor- 

fund, 
WriBt. 8. poignet, m. 
Write, y.tr. ^crire. 
Writer, 8. 4crw€nn, m. avieur, m. 
Wrong, 8. tf^'iMttca, f. prSjvddee^ m. 

maZ, m. 
-^— adj. mal, Tnauvais, tn;t«st«. 

— v.far. /cwrtf du tort d. 

Yard, b. cow, t pr4(m, m. yard, m. 
Year, s. on, m. cmnSe, f. 



Yearly, adj. onntMl. 

Yearly, adv. tous Us wns. 

Yell, 8. hurlomentf m. crt, m. 

— ▼.!. Hurler, crier. 

Yellow, 8. jofime. 

Yet, adv. encore^ eependcmt ; aa yet, 

jusqu'iei. 
Yield, v.tr. produire, raf>2x>rt0r, 

IwreTf sowmettre, 

ya. se rend/re^ cider, 

YoQ, pron. vous^ tu, toi. 
Young, adj. jeune, petit. 
Yourself, pr. votw-m^me, toi-mime. 
Youth, 8. jeunesset f . 

Zealous, adj. z^^ qui a du stile. 
Zephyr, s. aSphyr^ m. 
ZonOi 8. xondf f . cetntwre^ f. 



Lcmdoa : J. a Lhyin, Sieam Printing Works, S, lUrk Lane Sqawre, 1.0. 



CONTES DE FEES 

tir6s du 

:m:^C3-^siit ides bitit'^itts 

PAB 

Mmb LE PEINCE DE BEAUMONT 

BXYIBBD TXXT, WITH A COMPLETE YOCABULABY 

By V. KASTNER, M.A., 
Officier d*A6€kdimie ; 

PiolesBor of Frenoh Langaage and Literature in Queen's College, London. 

1 vol. small 8to. oloth. Price Is. 6d. 



XAVIER D^ MAISTRE. 

La Jeone Sib^rienne; Le L^prenx de la 

Cit6 d'4oste. 

With a biographical sketch of the author, and grammatical and 
explanatory notes suitable for students preparing for Examination. 

By V. KASTNER, M.A. 

Offlcier d^Acadimie ; 

Professor of French Language and Literature in Queen's College. 

1 vol. 150 pages. Cloth, Is. 6d. 



BOUILLY. 

L'ABBE DE L'EPEE. 

By V. KASTNEB, MA. 

Officier d'Acadimie ; 

PnrfesBor of Frenoh Ltutgnage and Literatwe in Queen's College. 

1 vol. 9d. ; in Cloth, U. 



VOLTAIRE. 

Si^cle de Louis XIY. 

Chapitresl-Xin. Edition Classique accompagn^e d*une Carte de la 
France k lamort de Louis XIV, et d'une Notice sur le Sidcle de Louis XIV, 
et de Notes par A. GARNIER; with Grammatical and Explanatory 
English Notes, and an Index of Historic 1 and Geographical Names by 
VICTOR OGER. New Edition. I vol. small 8vo. 280 pages. Price 28. 
Chapitres XIV — XXIV. Edited, with Grammatical and Explanatory 
Notes, and an Index of Historical and Geographical Names. By 

V. KASTNER, M.A. With two Maps. Cloth. Price 2s. 
Chapitres XXV— XXXIV. Edited by VICTOR OGER. With two Maps 

Cloth. Price 2s. 

BltiBtnti of Fr. Oomp. 



HACHETTE & CO., 
FRENCH PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 

licg to call attention to the following important series of 

French Educational Works : — 



I.— FrimerB and Qrammars. 

BU6*S niuBtrated French Primer. Third Edition. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 

Early French Lessons. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 8d. 

First French Book. Sixteenth Edition. Cloth, lOd. 

Second French Book. Fifth Edition. Cloth, Is. 

Key to the First and Second Books, and to the Firut 

Steps of FreDch Idioms (for Professors only). 2s. 6d. 

BBACHET'8 Public School Elementary French Grammar. 

' Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Separately. Part I. Accidence. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Part n. Syntax. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Key to the Two Parts (for Professors only). 



Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Supplementary Exercises. Accidence. Cloth, Is. 

Syntax. Cloth, Is. 

Key to Ditto (for Professors only). 2s. 

Public School French Grammer. Cloth, 28. 6d. 

Exercises. Part I. Accidence. Cloth, Is 6d, 

— Key to Ditto (for Professors only). Cloth, 



Is. 6d. 

Exercises. Part 11. Syntax. {In preparation^) 

BRUME'S Practical French Grammar and Exercises. 

Cloth, Ss. 6d. 

Key to ditto. 2s. 6d. 

French Syntax and Exercises. Cloth, 48. 

Key to ditto. 2s. 6d. 

• French Manual of Grammar, Conversation and 

Exercises. Cloth, 3s. 

CHASSANG, A. Nouvelle Grammaire Etymologique, with 
the History of the French Syntax by L. P. Blouet. Boards 5a. 



CHARENTE'S New and complete Course of strictly graduated 

and Idiomatic Studies of the French Language : — 

GBAMMAR. 
Part I. — Pronunciation ; Accidence. Cloth, 2s. 
„ II. — French and English Syntax Compared. Cloth, 28. 

„ m. — Gallicisms and Anglicisms. Clotii, 2s. 6d. 
„ lY. — ^Syntaxe de Construction ; Syntaze d* Accord 

Difficult^s. Cloth, 2s. 

EXERCISES. 
Part I.— Pronunciation ; Accidence: Cloth, Is. 6d. 
„ II. — French and English Syntax Compared. Cloth, *lt, 

f, m. — Gallicisms and Anglicisms. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
„ rV. — Syntaxe de Construction ; Syntaxe d' Accord ; 

Difficult6s. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

CHEVALIER, Rapid French. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
DORET, G. H. French Grammar. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 8s. 
Exercises to the same. I yol. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

GENLAIN, Golden Path to French. Part I. cloth 2s. 

Part n. Cloth 28. 6d. 

GUAY'S French Grammar. Cloth 8s. 

HUNT & WUILLEMIN, The Oxford and Cambridge French 

Ghrammar. 

Part I.— Pupil's Book. Cloth, 2s. 
„ n.— PupU's Book. Cloth, 28. 6d. 
„ ni. — Master's Book. Cloth, 5s. 

LALLEMAND & TUNPflRE'S New French Grammar. 
Part I. — Accidence. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, Ss. 
„ n. — Syntax. (In preparation). 

MEISSNER'S Philology of the French Language. Third 

and enlarged edition. Clotb, 3s. 6d. 
PERINI'S Questions and Exercises on the Grammar and 

Idioms of the French Language. Cloth, 2b. 
Queries concerning the Philology of the French 

Language. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

the Leading Questions on the Granmiar of the 



French Language. With answers. Is. 6d. 

ROULIER, A. A Synopsis of French Grammar. Cloth. 6d. 

II.— French Composition. 

D'AUQUIER'S Children's Own Book of French Composition. 

Cloth, Is. 6d. 

BLOUET, L. P. Class Book of French Composition. Cloth, 

2s. 6d. 

Key to Ditto. 2s. 6d. (For Professors only). 

FEDERER'S Materials for French Translation. Coth, Is. 6d. 
Key to ditto. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 



KASTNEB*8 Elements of French Composition. Cloth, 2s. 
MABIETTE'S Half-hours oi French Translation. Cloth, 

Am OA 

'- — '- Key to ditto. Cloth, 68. 

PEBINI'S Extracts in English Prose. Cloth, 2s. 

60 Exercises on Useful English Words, Idiomatic 

PhrMes and Proverbs for Tranalation into other Langnages. 6d. 

BGULIEB'S First Book of French Composition. Cloth, 
l8. 6d. 

Key to the First Book. (For Professors only.^ 2s. 6d. 

Second Book of French Composition. Clotn, 8s. 

Key to the Second Book. (For Professors only.) 8s. 

III.— Frenoh Dictation. 

DICT^ES DU I" AGE Cartonn^, Is. 8d. 
DEFODON, Cours de Dict^es. Cartonn^, ^s. 

IV.— Frenoh Correspondence. 

BAGON, A. Commercial, Part I. General Forms, Circulars, 
Offers of Serrioe, Letters of Tntroduotion, and Letters of Credit. 
CloUi, 28.-«Part II. (In prepa/raUon,) 

DE CANDOLE. General Correspondence. Cloth, 2s. 

v.— Frenoh Poetry. 

FBENCH NUBSEBT BHYMES, Poems, Bounds, and 

Biddies. Cloth, Is. 

LA LYBE ENFANTINE, Becueil de Poesies Morales, 

gradates et choisies. Cloth, Is. Sd. 
BABBIEB, P. Glass Book of French Poetry. Cloth, Is. 8d. 
PBESSABD, A. Exercices de B^citation et de Lecture. 

Boards, Is. 8d. 
WITT. Poesies pour les jeunes filles. 2s. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
CHAPBAL. Modules. Morceaux choisis en Vers. Boards, 

28. dd. 
GBEPET. Les Poetes fran9ais. 4 vols. Svo. £1 10s. 

VI.— French Verb Copy Book. 

PEBINI. 25 Exercises. 6d. 

MOIBA, Pinot De. "Verb Copy Book. 8d. 

BOULIEB. Parsing and Derivation Papers. Is. 



Vn.— The Verb. 

WENDLING, Le Yerbe. A complete Treatise on French 
CkxDjogation. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

BLOUET, L. P., Le Verbe " Faire." A complete Glossary 
of the Idioma in which this verb oocan. Cloth, 28. 



VIII.— Dialogues and ComparatiTe I^ipma. 

£U£*S Comparatiye Idioms : — 

English Part. Cloth, 2s. 

French Part. Cloth, 2s. 

German Part. Cloth, 2s. 
First Steps in French Idioms, with Exercises (an 

introduction to the above). Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Key to the same, and to the First and Second Books. 



Cloth, 28. 6d. (For Professors only.) 

CHEVALIEB, T. 0., French Conversation made easy. A 

Game for all. Price Is. 

RICHARD AND QUETIN'S (by Burette and Masson). 

Cloth, Is. 6d. 

WORD BOOK. Cloth, 6d. 

TONDU*S New Memory-aiding French Vocabulary. Cloth, 
Is. 6d. 



IX.— Technical Vocabularies. 

WERSHOVEN, Dr. F. J., EngHsh and French. Cloth, 8s. 

English and German. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 

French and German. Cloth, 8s. 



X.— French, Literature, 

BARRflRE, P. Les £criyains fran9ais. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

DEMOGEOT, Litt^ratnre fran9aise. 4s. 

GfiRUZEZ, Litt^rature £ran9aise. 2 vols. 7s. 

LA HARPE, fitudes snr Oorneille et Racine. Edited by 

Jules Ba6. Cloth, 3s. 
MASSON'S Outlines of French Literature. A short Guide 
to French Literature from its commencement to the end of 1880. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. 



Oradnated Blementarj Frenoh headers. 

JANAU'S Elementary French Reader. GlotJi, 8d. 

Junior Frenoh Book, formerly the *' Infants Own." Cloth, 

Is. 8d. 

BLOUET, Mad. L. P. Bible Storiee in easy Frenoh. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

iIACfiETTB*S Children's Own French Book. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

First Frenoh Reader. Cloth, 2b. 

. Second Frenoh Reader. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Third Frenoh Reader. Cloth, 2s. 

ATTWELL, Henry. Jack and the Beanstalk. A Lesson in Frenoh. 

Cloth, 8s. 
A Cheaper Edition. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

CONTES DE F^ES. Par Madahs Lb Princb De Beaumont. Adapted 
for Schools. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

KASTNER'S Anecdotes Historiqoes ei Litt^raires. Clotb; 2s. 

SOnUCE, Th. Premieres Connaissancee. With a complete Vocabolaiy 
by A. HuET. Cloth, Is. 

THE ETON SECOND FRENCH READER. Cloth, 8s. 



Advanced Readers. (Hodem Anthois.) 

{The Edi'ors Nwmea are plaeed in Pwrenthesit, 

Vol. I.' ABOUT. La fiUe da Chanoine, la Mdre de la Harqikise 
(Brbtte et Massok). Cloth, 2s. 

7oL. n.— LACOMBE, PAUL. Petite Histoire da People Francis 
{Bvt, Jules). Cloth, 2s. 

Vol. m.— TOPFFER. Histoire de Charles, Histoire de Jales (Brrtk). 
Cloth. Is. 

Vol. rv.— WITT, ^srridre les Haies (De Bubsi). Cloth, 2s. 
Vol. V.^VILLEMilN. Lascaris (Dupuis). Cloth, Is. 6d. 



7oi. VI— MUSSET. Pierre et Camille, ICroiaiUee, etc. (Masson). 
Cloth, 20. 

Vol. VII.— pons ABD. Le Lion Amonrenz (Di Candolb). Cloth, 2s. 

Vol. Vm.— GUIZOT. Gnillanme le Conqa^rant (Duboueo). Cloth, 28. 
Vol. IX.— GUIZOT. Alfred le Grand (Lallbmand). Cloth, 28. 6d. 

Vol. X CHATEAX7BBIAND. Ayentoree dn dernier Abencerago 

(Boulies). Cloth, 1b. 

Vol. XI.— SCBIBB. Bertraad et Baton (Bud, Julbs). Cloth, la. 6d. 

Vol. XII.— BONNECHOSE. Lazare Hoohe (6i)£, Henri). Cloth, l8. 6d. 

Vol. Xm.— PBESSENS^. Bosa (Masson). Cloth, 2b. 

Vol. 2UV.— MEBIBi^E. Colomba (Bubttb). Cloth, 28. 

Vol. XV.— MAISTBE, XAVIEB DE. Un Voyage antonr de ma 
Chambre (Bus:, Jules). Cloth, Is. 

Vol. XVI.— D'ACTBIGNE. Bayart (Bui:, Jules). Cloth, 28. 

Vol. XVn.— SAINTINE. Piooiola. Book I. (Baumb.) Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Vol. XVni.— SAINTINE. Piooiola. Booka II. and m. (Bauve.) 
Cloth, 1b. 6d. Vols. XVn and XVIII. in one vol. complete, 2b. 6d. 

Vol. XIX.-«B0NN£CH0SE. Bertrand Da GneBolm (Bu£, Jules.) 
Cloth, 28. 

Vol. XX.— LAMABTINE, A. DE. ChriBtophe Colomb (A. C. Clafin.) 
Cloth, Is. 6d. 

Vol. XXI.— STAEL, MADAME DE. Le Directoire (V. Ogeb.) 
Cloth, iB. 6d. 

Vol. XXII.— DUMAS, A. La Tulipe Noire (Bloubt, L. P.). 
Cloth, 1b. 6d. 

Vol. XXin.— BEBNABDIN DE SAINT-PIEBBE. Panl et Virginie. 
(A. J. DuBOUBG.) Cloth, Ib. 6d. 



8 

CHOICE READINGS 

FSOM FKEVCH HISTO&T. 

Edited, with Notes, Lidioes, Glossary, &o. 

Bt GUSTAYE 1CAS80N. 

The f<iUowing mtIm of «Etnoti will Im fomid to dlifer coniider«blj from the 
nmal oompHation of tbe nunreanx ehoUU, The objeot of the Editor has been to 
reprint and annotate wtmnl pieoei which may aaewer the pivpoie» not onlj of 
illnetratlng the inrogreH of French literature* bat alto of brlnglBg out in itrang 
relief certain epliodee and charaoten in the poUtioal annali of onr neighbonn on the 
other Bide of the Channel. It is hoped that the " reading! " thus taken from the 
pages of anihon who ooold eay of the erenU tb^j describe : quorum pars magna fui, 
may be oaefol both from the historical and the literary point of view. Students will 
be able to follow almost step by step the derelopment of the langnage, and, at the 
same time, to form a correct estimate of the brilliant gallery of memoln and 
antobiographies which have contributed to much to the glory of Fxanoeb 

The most aocunte texts are inyariably used, and copious notes, indices, and 
glossaries explain vnxj detail, historloal or philological, requiring dnoldation. 

Part L-FROM tOirCEYATJX TO MOHTLI^RT (778-1466) 

1 Tol. gmall 8to, with a Map. Oloth, 2b. 6d. 
IndiBpensable to all Students preparing for the bigher Examinations. 

Part IL-FROM PAYIA TO THE DEATH OF HENET IV. 

(1525-1610). 

1 vol. small 8vo. Oloth, 2s. 6d. 

Part m— FROM THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS XIIL 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

1 Yol. small Syo, 2 maps. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 



"It is to be hoped that the little book may be widel^r used, for 
its intrinsio merit is great The selections are made very jadiokrasly, 
and for the most part from the best texts." — (Scrfurdoy Eevi&w.) 

" Tiie Ohoici Readings, by M. Gustayx Masson, is a book we can 
recommend with unosoal pleasare. . . . We bare seldom seen a book of 
which, . in its claes, we approve so highly." — (lAUrary Chwrchman,) 

" A scholarly book .... The notes are full, and the glossary is a 
treasore of old French. The map shows the state of the ooontry at 
the accession of the Yalois. Altogether the book is one of the beat 
we ever saw of the kind.*'— >(Graf>£io}. 

'•ninstrates medisyal literatnre in a Tcsy interesting way.**— 
(BwUy ChrcnUHs). 



